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Art. I—l1. History of the French Revolution. By Hetn- 
RICH VON SYBEL, Professor of History in the University 
of Bonn. 3 vols. 8vo. 1863-66. 

2. The same, translated by WALTER C. Perry, Esq., Author 
of ‘ The Franks, &c. 4 vols. (Vols I. and II.) 1867. 


HE work of Herr von Sybel, of which we propose to give 

some account to our readers, has already gone through 
several editions in Germany, and assumed its place as an his- 
torical classic. A work full of conscientious research, abso- 
lutely free from the political partisanship which more or less 
affects every French authority for the revolutionary period, 
and treating of its events as other less exciting events are 
commonly treated of, without indulgence in airy theories or 
efforts of fancy, deserves to receive the attention due to merits 
so very unusual. When to these is added the still less ordinary 
peculiarity that the writer looks, as it were, throughout at the 
other side of the tapestry, instead of that commonly studied by 
French observers—that his examination of the archives of 
German States has enabled him to contemplate the progress 
and tactics of the Revolution from the point of view taken by 
his countrymen at the time, and to lay before us the judgments 
formed of it by the contemporaries of Leopold and Frederic 
William— it will be seen at once how valuable an accession his 
labours have added to the amount of our previous familiar 
knowledge. Only the reader must not expect that kind of 
romantic excitement which narratives of the Revolution, in 
skilful literary hands, are usually made to afford. The calm 
and somewhat colourless narrative of the Professor altogether 
disdains such achievements. It affords materials for serious 
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historical study, and must be read simply with the view of ac- 
quiring knowledge and not amusement. 

The English translation, by Dr. Walter Perry, has as yet 
only extended to two volumes, comprehending about half the 
three which compose the German work. We have thought 
that it will be most convenient for the purpose of our readers 
to make our extracts from the translation, as far as it extends; 
and as we have chiefly concerned ourselves with the translated 
part, we have made our references from it also, distinguishing 
the few which apply to the latter untranslated portion. Dr, 
Perry is, as the preface informs us, on terms of personal in- 
timacy with the eminent author, and has executed his task 
with much industry and faithfulness. We have scarcely room 
to discharge our usual office by finding any fault with his 
version, unless it be that he too sedulously adheres, here and 
there, to the exact equivalent of the German words of his 
author, in passages taken from the French, instead of recur- 
ring to the French itself. An English rendering of a Ger- 
man rendering from the French is apt (unless care be taken) 
to diverge a little too widely from its first original. The 
mechanical faults of the work—-and they are very annoying— 
are not, we must inform English readers, attributable to the 
translator. He has only followed his leader; and could not 
do otherwise. It is passing strange that the most literary 
people in the world should be the very most unskilful and 
awkward of all in what may be termed the ‘turning out’ of a 
literary performance. Our Professor carries to an extreme 
the ‘ unbehiilflichkeit,’ the helpless awkwardness, which is so 
often exhibited as to the external graces of literature by his 
industrious countrymen. His work is not without substantial 
method, but entirely without ostensible method. The narrative 
toils slowly along the deadest of all possible levels, without 
any of the ordinary forms of arrangement, without numbered 
paragraphs, marginal notes, or head-lines, or index, or accom- 
panying dates (except of months), or helps to the memory of 
any sort, save only some very jejune tables of contents of 
chapters, destitute even of the simple aid of reference to pages. 
Every chapter must be read through, in order to find one’s 
way to a separate event or an insulated passage. And the 
reader who loses himself for a moment is undone. He has no 
help for it, except to go back to the head of the chapter and 
begin it over again. There are scattered references to the 
authorities cited in the foot notes; but they are so sparse, s0 
general, and so careless, as to defy most effectually the task of 
verification and comparison. These are defects which would 
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be all but ruinous to the most valuable work, in the eyes of 
the French or English public; not so with our patient neigh- 
bours on the other side of the Rhine. Their writers seem in 
a general way to assume that their duty extends only to pre- 
senting the reader with the raw material, and that to finish, 
polish, and adapt it for use, is a business to be executed by each 
student for himself. We have sometimes fancied that the rela- 
tion between writer and reader, within the dominion of la nation 
écrivassiére, resembles that which subsists, or subsisted until 
the era of railways, between innkeeper and guest in the same 
country. The former was simply bound to afford room and 
necessaries ; the latter to make himself comfortable therewith 
as well as he could, in the absence of all superfluous appliances. 
When a young French officer of merit, General Bernard, was 
sent to Cayenne, to offer pardon, on conditions, to the famous 
member of the Committee of Public Safety, Billaud Varennes, 
his exile, Billaud resolutely refused to accept it. In the 
course of the negotiation, Bernard having attained a certain 
degree of familiarity with the veteran Terrorist, ventured to ob- 
serve to him how much it was to be regretted that the law of the 
22nd Prairial (which armed the Revolutionary Tribunal with 
augmented power) had left its ‘traces of blood’ on the ‘ noble 
‘ pages’ of the history of the Convention. ‘ Young man,’ re- 
plied Billaud, sternly, ‘ when the bones of the two generations 
‘which shall succeed yours have become bleac hed with age, 
‘then, and not till then, will history be able to grasp that 
‘great question. Come and see the four palm trees from 
* Guadeloupe, which have just been planted in my garden.’ 
The date thus fore-ordained has not yet arrived, nor is Pro- 
fesssor von Sybel, with all the merit which we freely allow 
him, qualified by his insight into events to anticipate the final 
verdict. That portion of his task in which the better class of 
French historians chiefly shine, is precisely that in which he is 
most deficient. He lacks comprehensive and masterly appre- 
ciation of the real genius of those times in France and their 
effect on the minds of men, perspicacity in discerning the im- 
mediate springs of events, and, above all, the characters of the 
personages concerned. His excellences and defects are emi- 
nently professorial. He can lecture extremely well on the 
general causes of the Revolution, on the general politics of 
Europe during its course, and its economical and moral results 
on the destinies of the nation. On these subjects his calm 
and sensible judgments form an excellent corrective for the 
exaggerated strain of ‘sensational’ writers. But he cannot 
make the Revolution live again in his pages; there is no 
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dramatic force, no imagination, no sensibility. And, which is 
a still more serious defect, also peculiarly of the professorial 
class, he lacks that chastening judgment derived from know- 
ledge of mankind, which teaches to avoid overcharging state- 
ments substantially true. He has no discrimination. He 
lays on perpetually the same dark colour: grey on grey, as 
his countrymen express it. All political parties in the Revo- 
lution fall alike under his monotonous censure: its governors, 
for blindly urging it on; its opponents, for not understanding 
how to resist it. The mind of the reader inevitably revolts 
against this kind of portraiture. We appeal, almost uncon- 
sciously, from generalisation to actual results; and this is the 
kind of appeal which the professorial mind, judging of all 
things a priori, never foresees or guards against. When we 
have been told that all the leading agents in the Revelution, 
one after the other, were inferior creatures, mean in point 
of abilities and actuated by selfish motives only; that the 
people never were in favour of it at all, but driven blindly 
through terror into accepting it; that there were no real 
revolutionists except a few ignorant fanatics, and a some- 
what greater number who hoped to make their fortunes 
through political change; that the effect of that change was 
simply to disorganise society, and to reduce all classes in a 
summary way to general begeary and ruin; the inevitable 
question suggests itself, How, if these things be so, came the 
Revolution to succeed ? How came it that a few contemptible 
individuals subjugated a nation which loathed them and was 
anxious to be rid of them; reduced to insignificance its entire 
upper classes, altered all its social and economical arrange- 
ments, made it a new community, and changed not only its 
face but that of Europe also? How came it that a people 
reduced to beggary furnished military resources more than a 
match for those of the three great military monarchies of 
Europe? How came it that an utterly demoralised army and 
warlike class furnished leaders, and troops, and discipline also, 
which vanquished coalesced Europe and one-third of France 
itself in insurrection? Now these are the awkward questions 
which a writer of what we have ventured to term the profes- 
sorial class never seems to anticipate; he simply goes on with 
his demonstration, and ignores its practical failure. It has often 
occurred to us that if the history of the French Revolution 
(and in like manner of the Reformation, or any other vast 
and comprehensive series of events which we class together 
under one pregnant name) were to be truly written, or duly 
studied, the process should be analytical. The first task should 
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be to master the event in its completeness and its main con- 
sequences ; then, to trace the details of those minor occurrences 
which shaped themselves into the great whole. Beginning, as 
we usually do, on the synthetical plan, we are pretty sure, 
unless we make large and statesmanlike allowance for the un- 
foreseen results of what seem inadequate causes, to arrive at 
some point where our method fails us—where the series of small 
events on which we have hitherto dwelt, seems quite unequal 
to support the massive superstructure. 

Let us, by way of illustration, cite a passage from Professor 
Sybel’s description of the economical condition to which the 
population of France had been reduced about the time of the 
culmination of ‘ terror ’—the spring of 1794 :— 

‘France had before the Revolution four millions and a half of men 
sapable of labour ;* of these more than 100,000 had been destroyed 
in the civil wars ; a not smaller number had emigrated ; another, 
not less considerable, was in prison as “suspected.” More than a 
million had been carried off to the armies, and therefore was in the 
pay of the state; another million were employed in the civil adminis- 
tration.t For every two citizens at home there was one official ; for 
every three, one soldier.’ (Vol. iii. p. 168.) 


Of course the uninstructed reader would conclude, a com- 
munity thus circumstanced, being at war with all Europe, and 
engaged in fierce civil hostilities into the bargain, must have 
broken down at once. Mere anarchy cannot maintain itself, 
much less conquer others. But the France thus dispeopled 
and reduced to chaos did reorganise itself in the most formidable 
manner, did defeat all its enemies, did furnish armies for all 
the battle-fields of twenty years more. How was this? The 
Professor has not a word of explanation. The disparity of 
premisses and conclusions never seems to strike him at all. 

The same addiction to ex cathedré judgments on general pre- 
misses, without being led to correct them by perception of the 
exaggerated consequences to which they lead, without reflecting 
how rarely the will even of the strongest despot or the most 
imperious populace ever really attains its end, and how far 
short men’s practice of political life falls of their conceptions 
and attempts, makes itself visible in a portion of M. von Sybel’s 

* How the Professor would define ‘ arbeitsfiihig’ we cannot tell. 
It is generally calculated that one fourth of a population consists of 
grown men. If so, France in 1789 had six millions of such at least. 

{ This extraordinary estimate Herr von Sybel seems to found on 
another equally startling. He makes the members of the local 
‘committees’ 560,000, each of whom was to have three livres a day 
by the law of September 5, 1793. 
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work, which we nevertheless cite as of real value, and deserving 
careful study—that in which he describes the first effects of the 
Revolution in breaking up the landed property of the country, 
and traces the peculiar features of the social change which 
followed. After recounting the gaspillage of the national 
domains which took place in the first years of revolutionary 
management, under the superintendence of the municipalities, 
1791-1792, he proceeds :— 

‘Such was the case with the lands which the state had kept in its 
own hands. In the domains which had been sold’ (chiefly the lands 
of the Church and the Emigrés), ‘ the prospects were also far from 
encouraging. Even at that time the remarkable fact was brought 
to light, that the democratic plan of the Constituent Assembly, of 
creating, by a division of the land, a number of small proprietors, 
had entirely failed. The accumulation of landed estates in 1792 was 
not less than in 1788. The great properties were differently grouped, 
and the owners changed, but the number of proprietors was not 
increased. ‘The small proprietors—the poor people who had been 
eager to buy land in 1791—had for the most part been ruined. He 
who had not already succumbed in the winter, was made a beggar 
by the disturbances which preceded the declaration of war. Specu- 
lation and stock-jobbing did the rest ; in short, the greater part of 
the Church lands was now in the hands of city capiti lists, the great 
majority of whom, like the former owners, never saw their posses- 
sions, allowed the same mode of farming to continue, and collected 
their rents by means of hard-hearted agents. 

‘The result is very remarkable, though it has been so little 
noticed. How often has the Revolution been praised for having 
thrown the large estates held in mortmain into the energetic manage- 
ment of small proprietors ; or complained of, by the opposite party, 
as having commenced that crumbling of the land which was com- 
pleted by the Code Napoleon. We have already had occasion to 
remark that the extent of land occupied by small farms was just as 
great before the Revolution as it is in the present day ; and we now 
see the explanation of such an uniformity even amidst the revo- 
lutionary storms. The consideration of this fact, as well as of all 
the financial convulsions of that period, carries us back to the 
general principle, which is even now frequently mistaken. The dis- 
tribution of wealth follows, in the long run, the same laws as its 
production, Every actual increase of the latter leads at last to its 
more suitable distribution ; and every attempt to control this dis- 
tribution by human interference, however well intended, is at the 
best impotent, and injuriously affects production and circulation, and 
consequently the well-being of all classes. ‘The vicissitudes of the 
French soil since 1789 correspond in every respect to this pro- 
position. The 4th of August (destruction of feudality) enriched 
agriculture in all its departments, because it emancipated labour and 
increased production. Neither the division of the Church lands, nor 
the subsequent sale of the émigrés’ property, increased the number of 
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proprietors ; but amid the general anarchy, they reduced not only the 
rich prelate, but, in astill more disastrous manner, the small farmer, 
to beggary. Similar statements might be maintained respecting 
the present state of affairs and its causes. It is not the divisibility of 
estates, the prohibition of which would be a limitation of the rights 
of property and of freedom, and therefore of prosperity, which is the 
source of existing evils ; for the alleged breaking up of estates is 
much older than the Code Napoleon. But it is the obstacles still 
thrown in the way of credit, production, and sale ; the limitation of 
the powers of testators, the custom of paying rent in kind, the pro- 
hibitive duties, and the Bank monopoly. To bring about a 4th 
of August for these things is the proper task of the French econo- 
mist, and not the invention of new schemes for the division of land, 
whether in the direction of feudalism or of socialism.’ (Vol. i. 
pp. 511-8.) 

‘ As early as 1792, France bitterly felt the consequences of the 
attempt on the part of the state to create small proprietors. Most 
alarming reports were received from all quarters respecting the 
deficiency of the crop, and the worst accounts of all came once more 
from the centre and south of the kingdom. The condition of the 
tenants at fixed money rents in the provinces bordering on Belgium 
and Germany was somewhat better; but these, too, could not con- 
ceal from themselves that they would not long be able to struggle 
against the general ruin, The disordered state of agriculture neces- 
sarily caused an alarming reaction in all directions. It became 
more and more difficult to provide the towns with bread; for the 
yield of the land diminished, and the owners themselves abolished 
the money rents on account of the fluctuations of the assignats. 
They received the rent in corn, which they stored up, in hope 
of better prices; and often did not even thrash it, to save the cost of 
labour. Then the prohibition of the export of wool produced its 
effect. The breeding of sheep came to an end; and in the autumn 
complaints were sent up from all quarters that there was an utter 
deficiency of wool. This, of course, produced in turn a still greater 
deterioration of the land under plough; and thus one evil increased 
the other. 

‘Under such circumstances the condition of the wealthier classes 
was necessarily a very depressed one, while that of the working 
men was altogether desperate. Every article of consumption had 
become dearer; and though wages were also high, they had not 
risen in proportion. ‘The increase of the circulating medium was, 
indeed, the chief cause of the alteration in prices, but by no means 
the only one, for the degree in which the price of each article rose 
was modified by the demand for it and the rate of its production, 
The rise in the value of gold and silver was owing to the paper 
money, and was accelerated by the export of the precious metals to 
the émigrés, the melting down of coin, and, above all, the operations 
of the Treasury, which, under Narbonne for instance, bought up 
large sums for the exigencies of the war, whatever might be the cost. 
The decrease in the rate of production, moreover, combined with 
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the excessive issues of paper to raise the price of most of the neces- 
saries of life. The course of things was just the reverse in respect 
to wages. While the increase in the circulating medium tended to 
raise them, the annihilation of luxury and the disastrous condition 
of the manufactories, had an equal effect in keeping them down. 
This was most felt in Paris, where, side by side with greatly 
enhanced prices of goods, the daily wages were the same in the 
autumn of 1792 as they had been four years before, viz., fifteen 
sous a day. 

‘We have thus traced the results of the revolutionary art of 
finance in every part of social life. Confiscations, prohibitions, and 
assignats, combined to blight the fields, to desolate the pastures, and 
to condemn the hand of the artificer to inaction. The state saw the 
booty it had seized quickly vanish from its grasp. Was it still to go 
on in its ruinous course, insatiable, and ever condemned to the 
pangs of hunger?’ (Vol. i. pp. 511-6.) 


We have quoted this very remarkable passage at length, 
because we believe that Professor von Sybel holds an estab- 
lished position in public opinion as a political economist. As 
for ourselves, we must venture on some freedom of criticism 
respecting it, because the questions which it touches are of the 
highest possible importance, not only with a view to the history 
of the Revolution, but as regards the immediate interests of 
society at the present day. We must confess that, as to some 
of the alleged facts, we are by no means satisfied that the 
Professor has arrived at the truth; while, with respect to some 
of his inferences and reasonings, we are at a loss to follow him. 

1. That the ‘ morcellement’ of land in France had begun, and 
made considerable progress, long before the Revolution, we are 
now well aware. Recent researches on this subject have ex- 
tended our knowledge of it beyond what was possessed even at 
so late a period as that of the appearance of Mr. Mill’s treatise 
on Political Economy; and we ascribe this great phenomenon 
more to social causes of long growth, and less to the violent 
changes of the revolutionary period, than was commonly done 
afew years ago. But to say that the French Revolution had 
little or no effect in accelerating the process is to express very 
confidently an opinion which rests on doubtful premisses. Those 
who have really studied the subject well know how extremely 
difficult it is to obtain reliable information as to the actual 
amount of subdivision which land in various parts of France 
has undergone in the last two generations. The number of 
registered parcels of land is an insufficient indicator; so is the 
number of separate proprietors; and to construct anything 
like an accurate table by comparison of the two would be an 
achievement which the best French economical writers have 
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certainly not as yet succeeded in accomplishing. In his general 
assertion that ‘ morcellement’ was not increased by the Revolu- 
tion, Herr von Sybel no doubt follows Léonce de Lavergne, and 
a better authority could not be named. But authorities nearly 
or quite as competent lead to the opposite conclusion; and, 
if figures could prove the Professor’s assertion (which they do 
not), we own that we should be apt to discredit the figures. The 
total destruction of noble tenures and ‘ coutimes’ must alone 
have effected the subdivision of a great extent of land, even if 
no Church or ‘ emigrant’ property had ever been seized or sold 
at all. Nor can we by any means agree with Herr von Sybel 
in considering it established that the latter spoil fell substan- 
tially into the hands of capitalists. Léon Faucher, who had 
looked into this question (thirty years ago) with more keenness 
as well as industry than most people, was of an entirely con- 
trary opinion :— 


‘The revolutionary period,’ he says, ‘ was nothing else than the 
invasion, the conquest, and the partition of the territory among the 
conquerors. The Tiers Etat laid hands on the property of the 
Church, of the nobility, and of corporations. Estates held in mort- 
main or tied up by entails were restored to the market, into which 
they brought a capital of more than two milliards of francs. Yet 
the subdivision of land, which began in 1792 and 1793, was not 
accomplished and completed until forty years later, under the Re- 
storation. When the estates of the émigrés were sold, it was thought 
sufficient to divide them into 452,000 lots, representing an average 
value of 3,000 frances each. These lots have since crumbled into 
dust, and are now probably reduced to four or five millions of hold- 
ings. (Faucher on the State and Tendency of Property in France, 
1836.) 


Even M. de Tocqueville, though his preconceived views on 
French history led him more towards the side of M. von Sybel, 
expressed his opinions on the subject with his usual mode- 
ration :— 


‘It is to adopt a common error to suppose that the subdivision of 
landed property in France dates from the Revolution: the fact is of 
a much older date. The Revolution, it is true, sold all the lands of 
the Church and a great part of those of the aristocracy: but if any 
one will take the trouble to consult the registers of those sales, as 
I have myself sometimes had the patience to do, he will find that 
most of those lands were bought by persons who already held other 
lands: so that, although the property changed hands, the number 
of proprietors was less augmented than is commonly supposed. . . . 
The effect of the Revolution (he adds, in this point agreeing with 
our author) was not to divide the soil but to diberate it for a moment.’ 
( Tocqueville, De [ Ancien Régime.) 
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Even if M. Tocqueville’s numerical statement is founded on 
sufficiently large generalisation to be of any value, it proves 
but little. Many parcels of public land might have been pur- 
chased by the same individual, but they remained parcels all 
the same, and probably unconnected with each other, and all 
the evil, or good, of ‘ morcellement’ was practically effected by 
the process. Probably, in the first instance, the purchases were 
chiefly made by speculators, with a view to resale. But money 
did not prosper just then in the hands of its owners. Few 
monied men were strong enough to hold on for a rise; they 
parted with and subdivided their purchases, and Jacques Bon- 
homme became the eventual owner.* It is easy to conceive the 
effect of some of the revolutionary dealings with this property, 
such as Bourdon de l’Oise’s strange measure for selling them— 
not by auction, but by a fixed price in assignats far below 
their real value in that paper—to the first applicant, must have 
tended to accelerate this consummation. * Vous ne pouvez 
‘pas vendre toutes ces terres 4 la fois,’ said some one to Mira- 
beau at the commencement of the Revolution. * Eh bien, nous 
‘les donnerons.’ 

2. The greater part of the plunder went, therefore, to the 
benefit, finally, of Jacques Bonhomme. But how came the 
peasantry to be able to procure it or to enjoy it if their con- 
dition was such as Von Sybel describes—if they were reduced 
en masse ‘to beggary’ by the effects of the Revolution, ‘ their 
‘ stock of cattle ruined, their implements grown dearer, their 
‘market carts plundered, and their gains, at the best, paid in 
‘falling paper money’? ‘The answer is, that the Professor, 
with all respect be it said, has misunderstood the case. His 
sketch of the state of France in 1793 is altogether wanting in 
discrimination. It is like the pictures which were drawn at the 
time by Sir Francis Divernois and other politicians of that day, 
and which contributed largely to stimulate our English credu- 
lity and anticipations of easy victory when we first engaged in 
war against the Revolution. The French state, they urged, 
was bankrupt, the possessors of property robbed, credit ex- 
tinct, the very peasantry brought down from poverty to beggary. 
Consequently, serious or at all events protracted resistance to 

* According to a remarkable passage in one of De Tocqueville’s 
conversations with Mr. Senior (with which some of our readers have 
doubtless been made familiar in manuscript), the great object of the 
peasant proprietor in thrifty Normandy was to get together (by 
mortgage or otherwise) as much land as he and his family could 
cultivate. A very different amount, it need not be observed, from 
the quantity which would suffice to feed them. 
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the armies of Europe was impossible. So preached the Royalist 
prophets, and so believed their listeners. Men were only con- 
verted by witnessing the disagreeable spectacle of a nation in 
arms, putting forth such resources as had never been devoted 
in any country to warlike purposes before, and baffling 
coalition after coalition of the most powerful states of Europe. 
And in the same way our author, in his one-sided zeal, over- 
states his case, by describing France as reduced to a condition 
in which the performance of such efforts as she really did per- 
form would have been merely impossible. For modern war 
cannot be carried on without superfluous wealth; that super- 
fluous wealth must therefore have existed abundantly in France, 
and the Convention had the art (whether through applying 
tyranny or stimulating enthusiasm) of drawing it forth. The 
rich were brought very low; but the process of impoverish- 
ment did not extend permanently, if at all, to the productive 
classes, or at all events to the chief productive class, that 
engaged in agriculture. The condition of the peasant during 
those years of violent internal movement was of course subject, 
like that of other classes, to strange fluctuations. At one time 
nearly ruined by the depreciation of paper, at another enriched 
beyond measure by the extravagant rise in price of the articles 
of necessity in which he dealt, he, hitherto the steadiest and 
least enterprising of men, led the life of a gambler, but, on the 
whole, a successful one. The immense requisitions of the 
Commonwealth for the maintenance of its armies put, for the 
time, much more money into his purse than they took out of it. 
‘ Twelve hundred thousand men eating good bread at the 
‘same public manger, of whom the greater number, before the 
* war, lived in the country on rye, potatoes, beans, and turnips,’ 
to use the description of a newspaper of the time, furnished no 
contemptible addition to the demand for subsistence which he 
supplied. They tried to bridle him with a law of ‘ maximum,’ 
and he merely laughed at it and evaded it. Some of the evi- 
dence of the state of his circumstances about this time is curious 
enough. The so-called ‘ famine’ of the spring of 1795, follow- 
ing a very good harvest, was in truth nothing but a temporary 
and artificial scarcity, occasioned by the entire derangement of 
the monetary system, and the extravagance of the money prices 
which for a time the farmers were able to demand for their 
commodities. On some occasions they had so completely the 
command of the market as to be in a position to demand gold 
for their wheat, and refuse assignats—a piece of ‘ incivism’ for 
which they were roundly denounced in the Convention. It was 
declared in the same assembly (by Tallien, May 13, 1795) that 
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the price of four sacks of wheat was sufficient to purchase a 
good-sized farm. 

Thus did Jacques Bonhomme become for the time rich, and 
was thereby enabled to indulge in the only luxury dear to his 
frugal heart, and grown dearer than ever in consequence of his 
experience of the instability of all but landed property. He 
added parcel to parcel of land in his vicinity, from the demesnes 
of the Church or the e?-devants ; and in this way he was enabled 
to support what in reality fell on him—the charge of the great 
armaments of the period of war, so far as these were not borne 
by the conquered nations. And he acquired by and bye a pro- 
found affection for the name and family of the Emperor, who 
kept the priests and the ci-devants out of their property with 
one hand, kept the monetary system steady with the other, and 
made foreign war pay itself. And along with these sentiments 
he cherished for many years a deep distrust of the Restoration, 
which might at any moment, as he deemed, bring the ancient 
proprietors on his back. But to the new generation—since 
1848—jealousy of Socialism seems to have taken the place of 
jealousy of Royalism. The traditional remembrance of the old 
revolutionary times entertained by the less educated peasantry 
is now chiefly one of terror. Near the little town of Saint 
Emilion, in the department of La Gironde, there is a large 
field, famous in history as the spot where several leaders of the 
proscribed Girondin party were tracked and arrested by the 
Jacobin detectives. It is now commonly called the ‘ Champ 
‘ des Emigrés ;’ such is the confusion of ideas which presides 
over popular legends of the past. Some literary visitors a short 
time ago were exploring it with interest, and asking questions 
of the country people. The suspicions of the neighbourhood 
were excited. ‘ What do they want here? Are they come 
‘among us to bring back the bad old times, les temps du 
* mauvais papier et de la grande épouvante ?’ 

3. But if M. von Sybel’s facts, in this passage, do not meet 
with our entire concurrence, some of his speculations on it, as 
we have said, are simply perplexing to us. What is the mean- 
ing of the mysterious dictum that ‘ the distribution of wealth 
* follows, in the long run, the same laws as its production’? 
If only what is called ‘ distribution’ by scientific economists— 
the analysis of price into rent, wages, and profits—this, we 
apprehend, depends, permanently, on laws of its own, which 
are certainly not those which ‘regulate production.’ If, as 
we rather suppose, the ‘ distribution’ meant is that of wealth 
between different classes, this is a creature of positive law and 
usage only. ‘ Attempts to control it by human interference ’ 
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are made every day, and it is controlled in no other manner. 
It is merely the attachment of mankind to their own habits 
which makes them regard one mode of distribution as more 
‘natural’ than another. A man dies intestate, and his land 
goes to his eldest son, and this appears the ‘ most suitable dis- 
‘ tribution’ to the majority of Englishmen. But in Kent, it 
goes (by usage of the land, unless barred) between all his sons ; 
in lands under the London custom of borough English, to his 
youngest son. No doubt the public opinion of those districts 
respectively would, in the old days of fixed notions, have pro- 
nounced those methods the most ‘suitable.’ To prohibit the 
division of intestate estates would be, in Herr von Sybel’s 
opinion, a ‘limitation of the rights of property and freedom.’ 
But the restraint placed in France on the powers of testators to 
obviate that division, by leaving the whole estate to one devisee, 
is one of the ‘ sources of existing evils.? As both laws seem 
to have the same object and tendency—namely, to prevent the 
accumulation of land—we cannot conceive why he regards one 
as reasonable, the other as mischievous. Nor have we any 
distinct notion whatever on the subject of the mischief done to 
landed property in France by the ‘ obstacles thrown in the 
‘ way of credit, protection, and sale’ and the ‘ bank monopoly.’ 
Is it possible that we are face to face with a disguised Birming- 
ham currency-monger, under the semblance of a Prussian pro- 
fessor of history ? 

It is as well, in dealing with this all-important question of 
landed tenures, to keep in mind a distinction which does not 
seem to be very steadily present to that of our author. Small 
properties are one thing: small farms another. They do not 
necessarily go together in national economy. That very large 
estates are consistent with very small farming, the example of 
Ireland teaches us only too well. The opposite combination, 
of small properties with large farming, is, of course, far less 
practicable; but under certain circumstances it is not im- 
possible. Léon Faucher, in the essay which we have quoted, 
shows how the inordinate passion of the French peasant class 
for the subdivision of estates has (or had in 1837, when he 
wrote) in some ways counteracted itself. He speaks of in- 
stances as not uncommon in some parts of France, where the 
owner of a parcel of land had let it for a rent to an adjoining 
large proprietor, and then worked on it himself as a day- 
labourer, earning out of the same field at once rent and wages. 
So, in other districts, the voluntary association of landowners 
to borrow money for the purpose of drainage, as described by 
M. de Lavergne, acts in the same direction. So does the common 
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practice (in the best cultivated parts of France, we believe, 
as well as among ourselves) of hirmg machines. But far more 
important changes in the way of consolidation will probably be 
wrought by co-operative systems, long before the passion for 
small proprietorship has exhausted itself in continental Europe. 

However this may be, it is necessary to remember that while 
political science may be deeply interested about the tendencies 
of large and small proprietorship, political economy is entirely 
indifferent to them, save in one respect only—as they affect 
the mode of farming, and its general result in the gross and 
net produce of the soil. On this issue the battle is still fought 
between the advocates of the two systems, and no solution, 
which should affect to be uniformly applic: able, would probably 
be true. But one thing is to our apprehension certain—the 
tendency of events, in our advanced day, is mainly towards the 
large system and against the small. On the side of the latter 
is inveterate habit only. Every step in national development 
acts—whether we like it or not—in favour of the former. 
Almost every improvement in machinery facilitates and invites 
the consolidation of holdings by diminishing the need of manual 
labour. Every improvement in transit and communication 
renders extended farming operations easier, and diminishes the 
required superintendence ; but the saving thus effected is ap- 
plicable to large farms only. The tendency of money to accu- 
mulate in few hands in peaceful times is equivalent to a 
tendency to the amalgamation of estates, for land has in the 
long run an invine ible attraction towards money. Every im- 
provement in jurisprudence e which sets land free by dissolving 
the remaining ties of feudality, such as entails and se ttlements, 
only renders the power of the purse in acquiring and con- 
solidating estates more available. If any legislator, therefore, 
were to attempt to stay the subdivision of land on the Conti- 
nent, he would perhaps be acting in opposition to the popular 
feeling, but certainly in accordance with the material tendencies 
of the age. If any legislator here were to take the contrary 
line, and attempt morcellement perforce, he might seek a justi- 
fication in political necessity, but he could certainly find none 
in the laws of economy. 

Herr von Sybel exhibits throughout a very orthodox horror 
of ‘communism and socialism,’ and believes those forms of 
political heresy to have had their origin in the very commence- 
ment of the Revolution :— 

‘ All the other phases of modern socialism (besides the extravagant 
Communism of Babceuf) had their representatives in the last cen- 
tury : and besides the Communists proper—who desired to transfer 
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every kind of property to the State—we find another party of equal 
importance who, while they recognised the rights of private pro- 
perty, wished to give the State the actual disposal of it by indirect 
means. We might even assert that there is not a single proposition 
of the modern communistic and socialistic schools which was over- 
looked in the year 1790; all that is new in the last ten years consists 
in the theoretical proofs and embellishments of the system.’ (Vol. i. 
p- 249.) 


His principal proof, however, of this assertion consists in 
demonstrating the tendencies; such as he considers them, of the 
revolutionary system of taxation; which he describes in a pas- 
sage worthy of quotation, although, perhaps, not altogether 
warranting the sweeping conclusions which he appends to it :— 


‘ The old system was one in which the lower classes were drained 
for the advantage of their privileged rulers. The means employed 
were a very complicated administration, which gave room for the 
most arbitrary caprice in the collection of the taxes; an unequal 
distribution of the direct taxes, which consisted mainly in a heavy 
poll-tax on the poor; and, lastly, a very heavy impost on the most 
simple and necessary articles of consumption. 

‘The principles of the 4th of August required that all classes 
should be called on to contribute, according to a fair estimate, to 
the necessities of the State. All experience, however, has shown 
that this can only be done by a judicious union of direct and indirect 
taxation; for the estimate and collection of each can only be carried 
out with tolerable completeness in particular classes of the people, 
and particular departments of business. Directly therefore we seek 
to supply the necessities of the State from the one or the other 
exclusively, we necessarily deal unequally and unfairly with the 
different sources of the national income. Direct taxes are naturally 
best adapted to easily recognised capital, and therefore to land- 
owners, Officials, and men of independent income. The poor man, 
on the contrary, cannot escape taxes on consumption, and these, 
therefore, are best suited to the populations of towns, in which 
surveillance may be most easily and safely exercised. In any poli- 
tical commotion, when a cry is raised for the reduction of taxes 
on consumption, we may be sure that the working classes of the 
towns—or the demagogues who make use of them—are at the head 
of it; just as, on the contrary, the rule of landowners is sure to 
lead to a system of indirect taxation. Thus England, in the last 
century, gradually reduced the land tax to a thirty-sixth part of the 
reveuue of the State; but has subsequently seen herself compelled, 
by the daily increasing influence of her working classes, to give up 
a large portion of the taxes on consumption, and to substitute an 
income-tax. It is therefore thoroughly consistent when the modern 
democratic systems—which look exclusively to the mass of city 
workmen—will hear of nothing else but an income-tax, and entirely 
reject all indirect taxation. ‘They are, indeed, entirely justified in 
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their opposition to certain portions of existing systems of taxation, 
more especially to protective duties, which are an abuse of the prin- 
ciple of indirect taxation to the injury of the State and the enrich- 
ment of a few privileged persons. But the halo of philanthropy 
which has been thrown around them is unreal and deceitful. It 
sounds well to say that the expenses of the State should be defrayed 
from the superfluities of the rich, and not from the necessaries of 
the poor; but as long as superfluity and necessity are relative 
notions, the State must be just before it can compel third persons 
to be charitable. It is consistent with justice, that the small artisan 
should pay as much as the peasant owner of land, and that both 
should be taxed according to their means, as the millionnaire to 
his; but not that both the rich man and the peasant should be 
ordered to provide and keep in order the whole State machinery 
for the workman of the city, who contributes nothing to its support. 
This can never become lawful, until the State denies entirely the 
right of private property—assumes the management of every kind 
of possession—and then bestows upon its darlings as much as their 
hearts desire.’ 


The lecture may be sound, but is scarcely appropriate. 
Theories of communism made their way to the surface, along 
with every other wild speculation respecting the future of hu- 
manity, during the fermentation of the times of which Herr 
von Sybel writes. But they never had any real success, ex- 
cept among a very small fraction of the town population. No 
leader of any influence exhibited the slightest tendency to 
them, or the power of appreciating them, except Robes- 
pierre ; and he early ceased to encourage views which he was 
shrewd enough to see would only endanger his popularity. 
Far from tending towards communism, the Revolution roused 
the instincts of property to an almost fanatical amount; as 
we have seen in what has been already said respecting the 
tendencies of opinion among the French peasantry, and as 
was clearly demonstrated ex post facto when the new Revo- 
lution of the Epigoni broke out and collapsed in 1848. As 
for the argument, that to impose the stress of taxation on 
the rich and press lightly on the poor, in times of crisis, is to 
encourage the principle of socialism, it contains no doubt a 
certain amount of truth, but of the most unpractical character. 
The same reasoning would condemn the reforms of Stein in 
Prussia, which our author, doubtless, like all true Prussians, 
regards as having furnished a solid foundation to the State. 
The same argument is always ready on the imposition of an 
income-tax, or a war-contribution, or a poor-law. The answer 
is, that these sacrifices must be submitted to by property when 
public necessities require that the most available fund shall be 
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taxed for great purposes, and that they constitute in fact the 
price which property pays for its maintenance. Were it to 
entrench itself behind inflexible rules of proportionate assess- 
ment in times of emergency, its very principle would break 
down, as that of feudality has broken down before. 

We have said that this closet-formed style of judgment, of 
which we complain, is especially conspicuous in what may be 
termed the dramatic portion of our author’s labours; his descrip- 
tions of the men who were chiefly distinguished as promoters of 
the Revolution or leaders in it. These are destitute of any- 
thing like discriminative power. He does not attempt to 
delineate these personages: he simply rails at them. Mirabeau 
and Dumouriez alone, among the early heroes of the time, seem 
to receive anything like considerate notice from him, and that 
only after the one had sold himself to the Court, the other gone 
over to the enemy; among the later, only Carnot, to whose 
great powers of organisation, as well as his honesty and self- 
denial, he does fair justice (ill. p. 17). The rest are merely 
treated with very impartial abuse, or contempt. 

Take, for instance, the commonplace, featureless portrait 
which is given of Danton. 

‘He was not an insignificant man, but coarse and vulgar, endowed 
with various gifts, which were however only to be set to work by 
his unbridled sensuality. As long as his thirst for enjoyment was 
uuslaked, he was indefatigable, full of activity and energy; ready 
to undertake the most difficult and disagreeable tasks, to undergo 
any exertion, and to commit any crime. But when his appetites 
were satisfied, he was in a state of complete collapse. At such 
times, an immovable sluggishness and apathetic good humour took 
possession of him; he was comfortable, and did not choose to be 
disturbed. Ile performed all that animal energy and passion could 
do, but there was no vein of a higher intellectual life either in his 
character or education. He possessed neither moral nor physical 
courage; for nothing but the consciousness of a good cause can 
inspire the former, and the latter he had lost in sensual indulgences!’ 
(Vol. i. p. 472.) 

He wanted above all things, we are told, money, wine, and 
women; ‘and had not the least sense of «esthetic refinement in 
‘ his pleasures!’ His venality is of course assumed as matter 
of notoriety, scarcely needing proof. If he relaxed his political 
activity after 1792, it was because ‘he had in re eality no other 
‘ wish than to enjoy the booty he had already secured, and to 

derive all possible advantage from the movement for the 
‘future.’ If he was reluctant to bring Louis XVI. to trial, it 
was because ‘ he had received money enough from the King to 
‘ allay his animosity against him.’ Did it never occur to our 
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Professor to ask himself, how it came about that such a gross 
animal as he depicts, deficient even in the common quality of 
courage, could have exercised almost the sway of an impro- 
vised dictator in the last tumultuous hour of the monarchy of 
France; could have stood in the van of that determined body 
of men who broke down the opposition of Constitutionalism 
in 1791 and of Girondism in 1792; could have, by his own 
mere energy and eloquence, rendered the struggle for life and 
death between himself and all the force of the Mountain 
uncertain for a few days, within the very walls of the Revo- 
lutionary Tribunal, and have compelled his enemies, all de- 
feated and friendless as he seemed, to silence him by brutal 
force, lest Paris should shake off its stupefaction and rise to 
rescue him ? 

We are no apologists of Danton; the blood of September 
clings to him ineffaceably, and defies all the efforts of his 
modern defenders, as it did that of his contemporary partisans, 
to wash it out. But with all his sins, his life affords a curious 
instance, when fairly examined, of the manner in which calum- 
nies obtain the force of demonstrated truths by mere dint of 
repetition. No two propositions are more universally received 
than that Danton took bribes, and that he was profligate i in 
private life: Royalist historians, Girondist historians, Robespier- 
rist historians, all complacently repeat the same set of charges 
against him: and yet these, like so many other ‘ notorious’ 
imputations , melt into all but impalpable. air on the slightest 
effort at real investigation. Danton may have been all that is 
said of him in these respects ; it is impossible to prove the nega- 
tive; but there is not the slightest approach to proof of the 
affirmative. The Comtian philosopher Dr. Robinet has really 
done some service to history, by the very simple and unrhetorical 
narrative of his ‘ Mémoire sur la Vie Privée de Danton,’* in 
which the private life of the great demagogue, during his short 
and agitated career of greatness, is brought before the reader 
with the help of plain documentary evidence. He exhibits 
Danton, before the Revolution, as a man of very industrious 
habits, moderate means and moderate tastes, spending the little 
money of which he could dispose in the gratification of two 
propensities—the ordinary passion of the middle-class French- 
man for buying up parcels of land, and his own special fancy 
for a good library. As to his conduct during the Revolution, 


the demonstr: ation is chiefly negative. Popular writers speak of 





* He dates it in his Préti ue ‘Paris, le 28 César, 7 77* année de la 
‘ Révolution, 19 Mai, 1865.’ Comtists are, no doubt, familiar with 
this mode of dating, which is inscrutable to us. 
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Danton’s ‘ orgies ’"—and no single instance is credibly described 
in the pages of the gossiping journalists and anecdotists of 
the day, of an ‘ orgy’ (whatever the exact meaning of that 
favourite French term may be) in which he ever took part. 
They declaim against Danton and his ‘mistresses;’ and no 
‘ mistress’ of Danton has ever been named, so far as we are 
aware, even in the loosest slander of the time. There is abso- 
lutely no evidence, that we are aware of, either for or against 
his morals, except this: that his uxoriousness was excessive ; 
insomuch that, although he had his first adored wife disinterred 
after her decease (which occurred during his absence) in order to 
have a cast taken from her face, yet in a very few months after- 
wards he married a second, equally adored ; a pretty, fortune- 
less girl of his native town. As to his venality, there exists, 
no doubt, one distinct contemporary assertion of it—that of 
Mirabeau, who declares (in his correspondence with Lamarck, 
March 10, 1791), that ‘ Danton received yesterday (from the 
‘ Court) 30,000 livres.’ And Mirabeau may well have known 
the fact; but on the other hand, Mirabeau, who had taken 
himself the money of the Court, was reckless enough in his 
denunciation of others: and his correspondent Lamarck, who 
was much more familiar with the subject than he was, in no 
way confirms his assertion. Other evidence there is absolutely 
none: each accuser, as M. Robinet shows, merely repeats the 
story of the other, with such variations as take away credit 
from all. But the favourite charge against him, told by 
Lafayette and by Robespierre, repeated without any hesitation 
by Von Sybel, (i. 519) is, that he was bribed by a * compensa- 
tion’ of 100,000 frances, given him for his place of ‘ Avocat 
‘aux conseils du Roi’ when abolished, that place being in 
truth worth only 10,000. All mere fabrication. M. Robinet 
shows that Danton paid 78,000 francs for his ‘ charge ;’ that it 
was worth 20,000 francs a year to him (disposing incidentally of 
Louis Blanc’s picturesque description of him as an idle, loafing 
‘ avocat sans causes’),and that he got either 80,000 or 100,000 
in compensation for it. Those familiar with the rate at which 
Chancery and Ecclesiastical court officers have been ‘ compen- 
sated’ in our own country, will think Danton an extremely ill- 
used professional man. As for his extravagance, M. Robinet, 
by the help of the papers of the family, is able to show 
precisely how the compensation money was disposed of— 
namely, in the purchase of small lots of land in the neighbour- 
hood of his birthplace, Arcis-sur-Aube. Of subsequent pecu- 
lation—during the time of his greatness—there is no more 
proof than of original bribery. Our author himself can only 
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say on the subject, ‘ We shall not inquire how much Belgian 
‘ money he and his colleagues,’ (the commissioners of the Con- 
vention) ‘ put in their pockets, since there is no proof of theft, 
‘and yet no reason for believing in the disinterestedness of 
‘ Danton.’* In truth, had there been any such proof what- 
ever, the researches of his enemies, in the long debates of his 
trial, would assuredly have brought it forth. But none such 
was advanced. Danton was cynical and coarse in his language; 
he despised the affected civic puritanism of Robespierre and 
his like, and made no similar profession of exquisite virtue on 
his own part; but proof against him, as we have said, there is 
absolutely none; and, for all the evil which stains his memory, 
we must protest against the measure thus taken of a ‘ Titan of 
‘ democracy’ by a Bonn professor. 

The few lines devoted to the personal character of Robes- 
pierre, and his share in the Revolution, seem to us not less 
wanting in discrimination. He appears merely as the common- 
place monster of a thousand trivial descriptions. The account 
of the part taken by him in the foreign affairs of the Republic 
—the special subject of M. von Sybel’s work—is singularly 
disfigured. 

‘Though no friend of that aggressive policy which delights in 
the din of war, he was the more easily reconciled’ (January, 1793) 
‘to the extension of the field of operations, because England was 
the new enemy. For of all the nations of the earth, the English 
were the objects of his greatest aversion: partly, perhaps, because 
they were regarded with favour by the Gironde, but principally 
because they were so self-dependent, and enjoyed so large a measure 
of personal freedom.’ 

We have not the least notion where M. von Sybel found 
his authority for this statement, except that part of it which 
asserts, very truly, that Robespierre opposed a war policy on the 
part of revolutionary France as long as he could. But when 
it could be averted no longer, he addressed himself, honestly 
to all appearance, to the unpopular task of repressing the 
tendency to make the war one of propaganda. His principle 
was, that the conquered communities should be treated with 
the greatest moderation as regarded their internal politics, and 
allowed freedom of deliberation on the choice of their consti- 
tution, while all respect should be paid to their religious pre- 
judices. This doctrine he took special care to repeat when 
the Convention was just about to brave two new enemies 
in the field, England and Holland, in addition to the over- 
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whelming power already arrayed against it. It is true that he, 
like other orators, often gave in to the exaggerated rhetorical 
fashions of the day, and that some months after, in January 
1794, he took oceasion to declare in a theatrical manner, ‘ En 
‘ma qualité de représentant du peuple, je déclare que je hais 
‘le peuple anglais.’ But the reason which he gave for his 
hatred was only the obvious one of the hostility shown by that 
people to his own country, and their enslavement by the 
odious Pitt, ‘the imbecile minister of a mad king;’ certainly 
not that they enjoyed ‘too much internal freedom :’ a propo- 
sition which, whatever its general truth, was hardly to the 
purpose in 1794. 

We have, however, detained our readers, perhaps too long, 
over that portion of Von Sybel’s work in which he only goes 
over ground already traver rsed by others, and not, in our judg- 
ment, always suc cessfully traversed by himself. The really 

valuable part of it consists in his detailed synopsis of the 
relations between France, the German States, and the other 
European Powers, during the six years comprised in his three 
volumes (1789—1795). These have never, to our knowledge, 
been neaial with so much fulness, so much acuteness, such 
conscientious endeavour at impartiality. At the same time, 
this is the division of the work to which it is least possible for 
us to do justice in the pages of a review. The extreme com- 
plexity of the subject defies analysis, and insulated passages 
would give no fair idea of its general scope. We can only 
recommend the careful study of it, very sincerely, to the many 
who are still interested in those ever-attractive problems which 
are presented to us by the phenomena of the great Revolution. 
French historians are, one and all, singularly deficient as to 
this side of the subject. The materials collected, and the rea- 
sonings grounded on them, by Herr von Sybel, are of most 
essential service in filling up the gap, and render his book 
almost indispensable to the scholar, in the present state of our 
knowledge. 

The general impression produced by the picture which he 
draws is, however, nothing new. He does but confirm the 
ordinary conclusions at which less accurate knowledge had led 
former students to arrive. He shows, that the utter failure 
of successive coalitions to deal with the common enemy, revo- 
lutionary France, did not arise, to any material extent, from 
the incapacity of the leading agents. Leopold, at all events, 
Pitt, the Empress Catharine, Thugut, were qualified to con- 
duct a great Kuropean movement. Nor from faintheartedness. 
The popul: ition of Germany, if slow to move, was never Jaco- 
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binised: the armies of Germany were brave, and, at least 
until the advent of Napoleon, led by generals not inadequate 
to deal with those of the Republic. That failure was mainly 
owing, in the first instance, to utter miscalculation of the power 
and the purpose of the enemy with which the sovereigns had to 
fight. One and all, the leaders of the Coalition seem to have 
been impressed from the beginning with the conviction that 
the Revolution would break down; and the greater the energy 
which it displayed, the more violent its exertions, the more 
boastful its language, the more they were convinced that the 
end was near at hand. It is easy to triumph over their mis- 
take. It is by no means so certain that we—or any other 
impartial judges—with no more than the ordinary amount of 
human foresight, should not have shared it. The Revolution 
did succeed against all probabilities, all predictions, all in- 
dications perceptible to common sagacity. A few seers, such 
as Burke, might indeed forecast the future aright. A few 
zealous monarchists, like Mallet du Pan, might wonder that 
‘cabinets accustomed to observe with watchfulness the dis- 
‘ placement of a few battalions, or the departure of a frigate, 
* could not see in the armaments cf Revolutionary France any 
subject for fear; in the middle of the chaos and embarrass- 
ments which prevailed in France, they probably could not 
believe in the possibility of war; and it was precisely that 
chaos and those embarrassments which forced on the war.’* 
But it does not follow that the great majority, who saw things 
less seriously than they did, are to be condemned as imbecile 
because their anticipations did not come up to the reality. 

* Events, as Sir Philip Francis phrased it in 1793, ‘ have 
hitherto given the lie to speculations; because sufficient al- 
lowance, I suppose, has not been made for the unconquerable 
powers of enthusiasm, and the inexhaustible resources of 
despair.” When we judge of the mistakes of our grandfathers 
respecting the events of their marvellous period, we ought to 
remember the fallibility of our own judgments in a somewhat 
similar case—those, namely, which were passed on the great 
political phenomenon of our day, the American civil war. We 
are not yet so far removed from the time when everyone, who 
pretended to political forethought, except a few fanatics, as 
they were deemed, had arrived at the unhesitating conclusion 
that the Union could never be re-established. We cannot forget 
how these unpopular recalcitrants against the received creed 
were termed, in our leading newspapers, the ‘ few foolish 
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‘ people who are still allowed to shake their bells in our 
‘ streets.’ Nor must we neglect the fact, that this prevailing 
delusion, as we now know it to have been, was shared by the 
most temperate and most reasonable among us. There were 
few judgments so able at once and so impartial as that of Sir 
Cornewall Lewis. There were few more modest and calm 
thinkers than one whose loss is still fresh among us, the late 
Sir Edmund Head—hesitating, almost to a fault, and well 
versed in America and things American. And yet Sir E. 
Head was unlucky enough, in the few pages of graceful pane- 
gyrice which he prefixed to his publication of his friend Lewis’s 
* Administrations of Great Britain’ (in 1864) to cite as proofs 
of his sagacity his predictions of the separation of North and 
South. More ample justification could scarcely be given, by 
a parallel case of the great European mistake of 1789—1795. 
The accepted odds were immeasurably against what proved to 
be the winning side. 

The obvious result of this persuasion of the weakness of 
their adversary was, on the part of each of the great Powers of 
Europe, the suspicion that to employ its strength in earnest 
against such an adversary was to waste that strength for the 
benefit of its allies. It seemed better to each to exhibit a mere 
ostentation of purpose on the side towards France; the real 
power of each was to be reserved for its own special and favourite 
object, aggrandisement elsewhere, then called ‘ rectification of 
‘ frontier ;’ or, if this could not be attained, preventing, at all 
events, the aggrandisement of a neighbour. Policy more abso- 
lutely selfish was seldom acted on, never perhaps so cynically 
avowed; and yet the fear of being the hindmost was probably, 
with most of these sovereigns and ministers, a still more urgent 
stimulus than hope of being the foremost. From this general 
condemnation, however, the memory of the Emperor Leopold 
ought in fairness to be exempted. There is much sign of 
weakness in his dealings with France, much which (after all 
the pains bestowed upon the subject by Herr von Sybel) defies 
or eludes explanation; but no proof of vulgar selfishness. It 
was his early death (in March 1791) which threw Austria, under 
the incapable Francis and the unprincipled Thugut, into the ca- 
reer already so shamelessly commenced by Prussia and Russia. 

‘ And thus’ (exclaims our author, in the true spirit of a Prussian) 
‘ the leading Powers of Europe stood on the brink of a conflict, the 
shock of which was to sever two eras of the world from each other, 
without the slightest foreboding of the importance of the task before 
them, and without any other feeling than that of selfish anxiety, and 
bitter jealousy towards their associates. What a change had taken 
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place in Prussian policy, from the clearness, sagacity, and firmness 
of Frederic the Great! . . . They fell, not before the arms of the 
Revolution, but by their own flagrant sin. “ Quos Deus vult per- 
“ dere, pris dementat.”’ (Vol. ii. p. 42.) 

The doctrine of the homily is orthodox: but what are we to 
say of the consistency of the preacher? To us, onthe contrary, 
it seems impossible not to trace, in the evils which fell on these 
several States through French conquest,and notably on Prussia, 
the Nemesis of that line of conduct which they had learnt in the 
school of Frederic the Great himself. Never was so much mis- 
chief done to international morality as by the preachings and 
too successful practice of that distinguished idol of modern 
hero-worshippers. It is not too much to say that he brought 
down to a lower level the moral principle of a century. Mere 
aggrandisement became, after his triumphs, the recognised, 
laudabie purpose of a model sovereign. We do not want to 
profess prudery in this matter, or to set up the ordinary com- 
parison of school rhetoric between conquerors and robbers. 
It is not practically true. The captive pirate boldly told Alex- 
ander that they two were on a level; but Alexander went 
on his way conquering and to conquer, while the pirate was 
hanged ; and, on the whole, the distinction was ratified as a 
just one, regard being had to public expediency as the real 
sanction of criminal law. But if the sins of sovereigns be not 
technically of the same order with those of vulgar criminals, 
they are far more sweeping and disastrous in their conse- 
quences. The success of Frederic, in his flagrant disregard of 
international justice, was most productive of evil by example ; 
just as the exploits of a very fortunate gambler will for a time 
disorganise society in the class to which he belonged, and as 
the fame of Dick Turpin and of Cartouche produced very dele- 
terious effects on theirs. Royal philosophers, excited by his 
success, ranked the independent rights of States and the do- 
mestic rights of subjects under the same category, as mere 
feudal incumbrances, in the way of beneficent despotism. Al- 
liances they equally regarded as simple matters of convenience 
to break or to keep. ‘ Dans ma premiére guerre avec la Reine 
‘ @Hongrie,’ says the clever forger of the ‘ Matinées Royales,’ 
speaking in the character of Frederic the Great, ‘j’abandonnai 
‘les Francais 4 Prague, parceque je gagnais la Silésie au 
‘marché. Quand je les aurais conduits 4 Vienne, ils ne m’au- 
‘raient jamais donné autant.’ Read Basle for Prague and 
Western Poland for Silesia, and we shall see that history in this 
instance only repeats itself. The first and last dismemberments 
of Poland proved, morally, the complement, as it were, of the 
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conquest of Silesia. And, when the French Revolution arrived, 
the sovereigns concerned were, unfortunately for themselves as 
it turned out, under the full sway of this evil tradition. Prussia 
saw nothing, in her reluctant exertions against France, but a 
plea for ‘compensation’ on the Rhine, or else in Poland. 
Austria, under the successor of Leopold, finding the Nether- 
lands an insecure possession, abandoned them altogether after 
the victory of Neerwinden—an abandonment which was, per- 
haps, the turning-point of the struggle—in hopes of swallowing 
up Bavaria instead. And all the three Powers combined, 
under the influence of a mutual jealousy far stronger than their 
hostility to the common enemy, to make up for defeat in the 
West by the final partition of Poland in 1795. Then—un- 
happily, not until the sin had been accomplished—came the 
punishment. One by one their ill-gotten acquisitions were 
torn from them by a hand mightier than theirs, directed by a 
will quite as unscrupulous. 

Such being the general character of the Coalition and its 
proceedings, it is to us surprising that Herr von Sybel should 
give himself a good deal of what we must term unneces- 
sary trouble to establish the thesis that in the first Revolu- 
tionary war France was the aggressor; that she was not 
justified by any step taken by the Emperor of Germany, or 
by Austria, in her declaration of war against Leopold, in 
November, 1792 :— 





‘It has been said a thousand times’ (are his words) ‘ that the war 
which France began against the Powers of Europe was simply an 
act of defence against the hostility with which these Powers, in alli- 
ance with the Catholic clergy, threatened the freedom of 1789 and the 
constitution of 1791: whereas few facts in history are more indis- 
putable than the very opposite of this proposition. The war was 
begun by the Gironde to do away with the monarchical constitution 
of 1789; and Louis XVL., the Feuillants, and the Emperor Leopold, 
were attacked by them, because they endeavoured to defend this last 
bulwark against the Republic.’ (Vol. i. p. 380.) 


To us, generally speaking, few discussions seem less impor- 
tant or less interesting than that concerning the exact appor- 
tionment of praise and blame in the international wranglings 
which precede a war; though it is a topic which seems to have 
a peculiar attraction for historians of the diplomatic and of 
the professorial class. If, however, the question must in this 
instance be seriously discussed over again, we are compelled 
to avow our own conviction, in accordance with that of French 
writers in general, that strict right was on the side of their 
country. What had Leopold to do with ‘defending’ this or 
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that French constitution? And though his language was stu- 
diously moderate, his hostile intentions seem demonstrated by a 
whole series of the most undeniable manifestations. It may in- 
deed be questioned how far these manifestations were serious; 
the real character and real meaning of the Emperor are by 
no means clear to us, any more than they were to his im- 
mediate opponents. He exhibited a curious mixture of fri- 
volity, the result of a life of self-indulgence, with a certain 
amount of statesmanlike good sense. His early death, amidst 
incomplete schemes and undefined resolutions, and the pres- 
sure of events which immediately followed it, have taken away 
from the historical interest of a character otherwise worth 
studying. It must remain uncertain, whether the indecision 
of his policy was owing to weakness of will, or to calmness 
and foresight; whether he was (as Malouet termed him)* 
‘almost a ‘ Constitutionalist,”’ whether he had a deliberate 
purpose of giving the Revolution rope enough and waiting for 
events, or whether he was (as the Royalist party declared) in- 
capable of forming a resolution at all, and ready to change his 
plans, and countermand his warlike directions, after a few 
glimpses of the pretty and audacious countenance of Théroigne 
de Méricourt. But the justification of the French initiative is 
to be found, not in what Leopold really meant, but what he 
ostensibly threatened. He had done quite enough in the early 
stages of the Revolution to justify the hostility of its leaders, 
if the Revolution was to be defended at all. Those who judge 
otherwise, must assuredly forget the encouragement given by 
him to the Count d’ Artois in the famous Declaration of Pavia 
(May 18, 1791), his circular letter to the sovereigns of Europe, 
inviting them to take up the cause of Louis X VI. in common 
(July 6, 1791), the memorial presented to the Court of Berlin 
(July 27), in which Leopold ‘ grounded the right of interven- 
‘tion on the infectious nature of the revolutionary malady,’ 
the Convention of Pilnitz in the following month, at which, in 
truth, war was all but declared. 





* See a very curious conversation between him and the King of 
Naples reported in a letter from Vienna to Paris preserved in the 
Memoirs of Malouet, vol. ii. p. 62. ‘C’est le tems,’ the Emperor 
said, ‘qui murira tout. L’Assemblée Nationale s’affoiblira par elle- 
‘ méme ct par ses divisions: et il viendra un tems ot le Roi repren- 
‘dra assez d’autorité pour étre plus heureux.’ M. Malouet was a 
distinguished member of the moderate party in the National Assem- 
bly, afterwards well known and much esteemed in this country. 
His Memoirs, written by himself, and perfectly authentic, have 
recently been published by his grandson. 
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They must also forget—what we know but too well now, 
and the leaders of the Revolution must have suspected then— 
that, side by side with the official correspondence between the 
Governments, an active secret correspondence between the 
sovereigns was carried on, in which Marie Antoinette vehe- 
mently urged her brother for military aid, while Leopold al- 
ternately encouraged and threw cold water on her schemes. 
Herr von Sybel seems to argue, as we have said, that the 
French Ministry ought not to have taken the initiative in the 
quarrel, because they should have been aware that Leopold 
was not really in earnest all the time, that he never meant 
fighting, and only aimed at exercising a vague kind of restraint 
over revolutionary excesses by the threat of it. It seems to us 
that they would have been exceedingly wanting in firmness and 
duty to their cause had they allowed themselves to be influenced 
by any such considerations, and neglected to draw the sword as 
soon as they had power and opportunity. We suspect that 
Leopold was deterred from pursuing the line which he had 
chalked out for himself at Pilnitz, not so much by infirmity of 
purpose as by three considerations—of the high-flying un- 
reason of the princes and émigrés, the obstinate neutrality of 
England, and the monstrous selfishness of Prussia. 

‘The Prussians, on their part, were ready to declare that the 
renunciation of all private advantage should hold good, if the Powers 
succeeded in completely restoring the government of Louis XVI. 
But how would it be, they asked, if the war should terminate other- 
wise? if the attempt at restoration failed, but Alsace and Lorraine, 
for example, were conquered by their arms? what motive would 
there be for giving them back again? and if they were not restored, 
to whom should they fall? was Austria to keep them? and what 
corresponding acquisition was Prussia in that case to make? ... 
Leopold regarded the Prussian answer as a virtual refusal, and it 
confirmed his wish to avoid, if possible, a breach with France.’ 
(Vol. i. p. 357.) 

After that time, adds our author, Leopold ‘ formally with- 
‘drew from the Count d’Artois his previous promises,’ ad- 
mitting thereby that he had given promises quite sufficient, if 
known, to have constituted of themselves a casus belli for 
France. Nor was Leopold’s conduct during the period follow- 
ing the Convention of Pilnitz consistently inoffensive. It is 
true that he thenceforth sought to avoid open quarrel with the 
Revolution as such, and wanted to rest his grounds, if forced 
to war, rather on trumpery diplomatic quarrels between the 
Empire and France, such as the ousting of certain German 
princes from their territorial rights in Alsace—a measure best 
remembered now among us as having been the origin of the 
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famous ‘case of the Baron de Bode ’—than on the wrongs of 
Louis or the insolence of republicanism. But even then he 
never could make up his mind frankly to the principle of non- 
interference. He always held the possibility of invasion, in 
order to set matters right at Paris, in terrorem over the head of 
the Jacobins. 


‘We have already seen that the correspondence between the 
Queen and her brother Leopold, in the summer and autumn of 1791, 
contained nothing beyond the wish to avoid a war between France 
and Germany, and to deter the Jacobins by an imposing coalition 
of the European Powers from destroying the constitution and the 
monarchy. The correspondence between the Queen and Mercy is 
exactly to the same effect; and there is not one line in it which 
aims at the betrayal of French interests to Austria. It is true, indeed, 
that when the Gironde had attained their object, and commenced 
the war, with the avowed purpose of destroying the monarchical 
constitution, the Queen did send a note to Mercy, in which she re- 
vealed to him the warlike decree of the ministerial council (council 
of ministers) that the German Powers might take their measures be- 
times. But however blameable such an act would be in the ordinary 
and normal condition of a State, no unprejudiced person can in this 
instance deny the Queen the right of self-defence against the utterly 
illegal attacks of the Gironde.’ (Vol. i. p. 462.) 

‘I will not’ (Leopold writes to the Queen as late as February 
1792, just before his death) ‘oblige the faction who now carry the 
French people with them by declaring openly for the counter-revo- 
lution, and thereby delivering over the moderate party into their 
hands. I have come to an understanding on this point with Prussia: 
nor will I, in treating with any Power, swerve from these principles, 
that we are not to assist the émigrés, nor interfere by act with the 
internal affairs of France, except in case of danger to the Royal 
Family: and that in no case are we to aim at the overthrow of the 
constitution, but only to favour its improvement by conciliating means. 
Our measures have no other object than the encouragement of the 
moderate party, and the furtherance of a just and reasonable settle- 
ment, which, by reconciling the interests of all parties, shall secure 
the freedom and happiness of France.’ 


But while holding the Girondins fully justified on ordinary 
international principles in treating the conduct of a Prince 
who so conducted and expressed himself as hostile, we are very 
far from falling into the opposite extreme of French authors, 
and condemning Europe as the unprovoked aggressor in her 
crusade against France. The French Revolution, in the 
hands of its leaders, had become an organised defiance of the 
Powers of Europe, even before the adoption of the Consti- 
tution of September 1791, which practically destroyed monar- 
chical authority. No sovereign, whose frontier was open to 
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summary attacks, or whose subjects were exposed to the incur- 
sions of revolutionary propagandism, could be bound to sit quiet 
in the face of such dangers, and shut his ears with resolute 
prudery to all invitations to join in interference with the do- 
mestic affairs of a nation whose internal troubles were so omi- 
nously interwoven with its external relations. The forced in- 
corporation of Avignon with France was alone sufficient to 
indicate that a new code of international morality was pro- 
claimed ; that the rights of nations were henceforth to be no 
more regarded than those of individuals as barriers against the 
popular will. The quarrel between France and Europe was 
one on which both sides are to be blamed, or neither. It was 
inevitable destiny, no unrequited injury on either side, which 
armed the representatives of ancient order and modern license 
against each other. 

‘So meet the bands whom mutual wrong, 

And fate, and fury, drive along.’ 

In the hands of so stout a Prussian as Herr von Sybel it is 
natural to suppose that the policy of his own country would 
receive as much justice, at the least, as the case will really 
admit of. But we are bound to say that he never allows his 
patriotic tendencies to pervert the truth, although he may some- 
times lean too much to the apologetic side in making the best 
of it. The royal race of Prussia, by far the most gifted, in point 
of abilities, of old European sovereign families, have always 
displayed a full share both of the power and the weaknesses of 
the North-German character. Generation after generation, 
that House has produced its share of men of strong and prac- 
tical intellect, and also of dreamers—men of intellectual ca- 
pacity likewise, but in whom ‘the tendency, so eminently 
national, towards the ‘ schwiirmerisch,’ enthusiastic, and ne- 
bulous, largely predominated. It was unfortunate for Prussia 
that just at this crisis of her destinies her monarch was one 
who belonged to this fantastic class. Frederic William (to 
borrow some features, at least, from Herr von Sybel’s not very 
clear portraiture of him) 

‘Tlowever active his benevolence, and lively his intellect, was 
by no means fond of labour, and was only too much inclined to 
moods and impulses. The consequence of which was, that a State 
like Prussia, in which the resolute will and business-like habits of 
two such kings as Frederic the Great and his father had left no 
guiding authority whatever except the Crown, fell soon into mere 
disorder. Indecision and confusion spread widely on every side. . . 
In home affairs it was remarked that the wholesome separation of 
one department of business from another disappeared with the all- 
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controlling and uniting spirit which had formerly pervaded them; 
and that everybody concerned himself about everything, as it suited 
his personal interest or his favourite theories. The officers interfered 
in Church matters, and the theologians in political affairs ; the 
diplomatists lectured the generals, and the generals felt themselves 
called upon to give their opinion on foreign affairs: a state of things 
by which each and all were necessarily injured, and which gave the 
country an administration affecting piety, a bureaucratic Church, 
and a political army.” (Vol. ii. p. 28.) 

A mind like that of Frederic William is apt to deceive itself, 
as well as to deceive others. No one could trust him, not 
exactly because he had no conscience, but because he had 
on all occasions, to adopt one of Talleyrand’s famous mots, two 
or three consciences at least. His chief favourite, at this 
time, was one Colonel Manstein, ‘ who belonged to a clique of 
‘ Pietists which exercised an influence over the King chiefly 
‘ through his need of ever fresh excitement. Without entirely 
‘ despising the enjoyments of this world, he assumed an ex- 
* ternal mien, all the more reserved because, in addition to his 
* sanctimoniousness, he had a still stronger spice of atrabi- 
‘ lious ambition.’ Yet this Pietist-ridden monarch, who, more- 
over, endeavoured seriously to establish a standard of ortho- 
doxy in his dominions by royal decree, was, perhaps, the last, in 
modern Europe, who lived under the recognised dominion of a 
mistress en titre, the famous Countess von Lichtenau. He had, 
according to Herr von Sybel, a ‘devoted and generous cha- 
‘ racter.. He certainly showed himself strongly affected by the 
sufferings and dangers of the French royal family, and suc- 
ceeded in persuading poor Marie Antoinette that he was a far 
more sympathising friend to her and hers than her undemon- 
strative brother Leopold. And yet, after raising the hopes of 
royalty in France by the invasion under the Duke of Bruns- 
wick—a measure which nothing could justify except a resolu- 
tion to carry it through to the uttermost—he abandoned the 
cause without ground or excuse, except the pressing desire to 
gratify the Prussian ‘ earth-hunger’ in another direction. The 


last humiliating chapter of the negotiations of the autumn of 


1792 is but too graphically described by our author :— 

‘A very lively discussion took place in Luxemburg between 
Spielmann (for Austria) and Haugwitz (the Prussian minister)... . 
Prussia, said the latter, “ was justified in demanding an indemnifi- 
cation corresponding to her exertions, and in leaving Austria to 
seek compensation from the aggressor—France.” “ This,” cried 
Spielmann, “is something new: this is the grave of all alliances.” 
“IT am convinced,” answered Haugwitz, “that the Emperor will 
acknowledge the evident fairness of these principles.” He then 
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spread out u map of Poland, on which the King had drawn with his 
own hand the boundary line of his own future province, which was 
nearly double in extent of that which had been claimed in Mayence. 
“When,” he said, “we have taken possession of this district, we 
will continue to co-operate against France with all our powers. But 
if obstacles are thrown in our way, we will only furnish the 20,000 
men, as we are bound to do by the Treaty of February: in which 
case we shall indemnify ourselves with a smaller province of Poland.” 
. . - It was in vain that Spielmann summoned Prince Reuss to his 
aid. ‘They disputed for three hours: but Haugwitz adhered to his 
original proposition, and called upon them to send the note to 
Vienna. “I must do it,” said Spielmann at last: “Iam a ruined 
man!”’ (Vol. ii. p. 187.) 

This was at the end of October 1792. Thus disengaged 
from all fear of external pressure, the Convention pursued its 
career of fanaticism and revenge ; and, in the January follow- 
ing, the head of Louis fell under the guillotine. Another 
brief period, and this ‘devoted and generous’ monarch had 
deserted the Coalition and made separate peace at Basle, had 
aided in the overthrow of that Polish constitution which he 
had engaged to maintain, and accepted, in lieu of the fulfil- 
ment of that engagement, a huge slice of Poland as booty for 
himself. 

From demoralisation such as this, we may proudly affirm, in 
the face of all our continental critics, that we, as a State, were 
free, at this crisis of European history. The charges brought 
against us in this respect, by French public writers, are either 
so trifling as to deserve notice merely as exceptions, or (as 
in the case of the designs on Holland of which Louis Blane 
accuses us) they are absolutely futile. And it is satisfactory, 
moreover, to the English reader of these volumes to find a 
thoroughly impartial writer, neither French nor English, by 
no means addicted to mildness of criticism, and sympathising 
with neither nation, deliver his judgment so frankly, and with 
such ample argument to support it, on the subject of our 
rupture with France in 1793. It is one on which we have 
done ourselves some injustice, and have, in truth, ourselves to 
thank for most of the unfavourable judgments passed upon us 
by foreign publicists. Our Tories were determined to see, in 
our hostile proceedings against France, a national movement 
to defend the rights of Church and State throughout Europe. 
Our Whigs were equally determined to see in them an un- 
called-for and wanton endeavour to oppress a nation struggling 
into liberty. While writers of the diplomatic cast, always en- 
gaged in the pedantic search after small causes for great events, 
ascribed it all to the exigencies of old treaties, which made the 
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opening of the Scheldt a casus belli. Professor von Sybel dis- 
misses all such by-considerations with something like contempt. 
He has mastered the real character and motives of Pitt with 
far more than the usual insight of a foreigner into our domestic 
affairs, and shows from undeniable authority that there was no 
man in either nation to whom war was more thoroughly unwel- 
come. ‘The real cause of that war was undoubtedly what Herr 
von Sybel demonstrates—the resolution of the Convention to 
incorporate Belgium with its dominions; a resolution veiled 
under disguises so flimsy that no one could have been really 
deceived by them, and that it would have taxed the boldness 
of the most unscrupulous advocates of democracy to pretend 
to be deceived by them. 


‘In short’ (he says, after describing the manceuvres of Danton 
and Pache after the decree of December 15th), ‘ the incorporation of 
Belgium was a settled matter. This determination most injuriously 
affected the good understanding hitherto kept up with England. It 
may be said, generally speaking, of the eighteenth century, as of the 
present day, that the one-sided aggrandisement of one Power was 
never 2 matter of indifference to the other Powers of Europe... . 
In the present case, it was a matter of course that England would 
interpose, both by word and deed, directly France prepared to take 
possession of Belgium. . . . England had guaranteed the possession 
of Belgium to the Emperor in 1790, and the closing of the Scheldt 
to the Dutch, and its political position in Holland to the House of 
Orange, in 1788. Under an imperative sense of her own interests, 
she had struggled for centuries to prevent the French from gaining 
a footing in Antwerp and Ostend. Prudence, fidelity to treaties, 
the retrospect of the past and the hopes of the future, all called 
loudly upon her not to allow the balance of Europe to be disturbed, 
and least of all in Belgium. A French expedition to Brussels might 
be borne with, and even the establishment and further development 
of a Belgian republic might be patiently observed and watched ; but 
a permanent occupation of Belgium by the French was sufficient to 
rouse any English government to take up arms.’ 


And no doubt the French Republic had, for a moment, the 
opportunity of conjuring away the threatening power of Eng- 
land, wielded by so reluctant a hand as that of Pitt. If she 
had been content with extending her influence over Belgium 
instead of annexing it, she would probably have been allowed 
substantially to work her will. This was what its more mode- 
rate counsellors urged on the Convention, and what Dumouriez 
passionately insisted on. But it was impossible. The real 
leaders of the French democracy wanted the wealth of Belgium 
to maintain their armies. The spirit of the nation was wholly 
bent on the extension of its frontiers, not, to do it justice, in 
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the way of conquest properly so called, but by receiving into 
its fraternal arms neighbouring communities which were as- 
sumed to be longing for the embrace :— 

‘The state of things in Paris was, therefore, that the ministers 
did not exactly wish for war with England, but were determined to 
keep Belgium and the Scheldt, and therefore endeavoured, in the 
first instance, to intimidate England by a harsh demeanour,’ 


But, in a very short time, the execution of the King had so 
far roused the spirit of hostility to France in the minds of our 
upper and middle classes, that the ‘ harsh demeanour’ in ques- 
tion, of which Chauvelin was the chosen exhibitor, only roused 
a furious indignation, instead of intimidating :— 

‘The Hotel de Ville, Pache, Danton, and Robespierre, united and 
full of courage, felt themselves masters of France. Some of these 
were the originators of the system of plunder pursued in Belgium; 
and they were all alike convinced, that either they themselves, or 
all the princes of Europe, must be drowned in the blood of Louis. 
When these men had attained to power by the desertion of the 
Fédérés and the humiliation of the Convention, it was a matter of 
course that they resolved to keep possession of Belgium, because 
she was rich, because she had been conquered by the arms of the 
Revolution, and more especially because a king of England protested 
against her incorporation with France. In this chain of events, the 
sentence of death against Louis was the signal for a general war.’ 
(Vol. ii. pp. 800, 301.) 

But amongst the crowd of inferior personages on whom Fate 
threw the task of opposing the advance of the Revolution, one 
character of colossal dimensions at least developes itself. We 
are glad that our Professor has for once the courage to depart 
from that narrow limit of respectability within which he gene- 
rally confines his admiration, and to do something like justice— 
moral criticism for the moment laid aside—to the extraordinary 
power of one of those bold bad characters, to which, as if in 
mockery of ordinary human hypocrisy, Providence commits at 
times the control of the destinies of the world :— 





‘Never did an intricate course of life conduct a human being 
more exactly to the position he was calculated to fill, than that 
which led Catharine to the Russian throne. Her inward conscious- 
ness corresponded fully to her imperial power; the vigour of her 
ideas enabled her to range through the whole of her empire, and its 
moral corruption was exactly suited to the violence of her passions. 
Her whole character was made up of contrasts: benevolent and 
pitiless, dissolute and industrious, circumspect and impetuous: but 
all these contradictory qualities were absorbed by the growth of a 
colossal, world-embracing ambition. Almost everyone who came 
within the sphere of her personal influence was irresistibly attracted 
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by her. Ter external appearance was extremely engaging; her 
figure was of middle height, and at a more advanced period of life 
inclined to corpulence : her manner was at once graceful and digni- 
fied. In the pleasures of the table she was extremely moderate, 
and in private intercourse full of the most winning cordiality. It is 
a singular trait in one who murdered her husband and supplanted 
her son, that she could not live without a troop of little children in 
her apartments, who called her mother, and whom she herself clothed 
and taught, and loaded with presents. From the very beginning of 
her career she showed herself indefatigable in business, sharp-sighted, 
and well-informed. It was observed that she united the carefulness 
of a woman with the comprehensive glance of a statesman: that she 
judged of men and circumstances with the most accurate penetra- 
tion, and continually furnished her ministers with their guiding 
principles of action and their most successful projects. But two 
pernicious impulses—the very worst which can possess the heart of 
a woman—the love of fame, and an inordinate passion for the other 
sex—poisoned her whole existence. . . . Thereis no doubt that she 
was saved from perishing in the depths of sensuality by an excess of 
a more refined and intellectual voluptuousness, by the delight with 
which she revelled in ambition and the lust of power.’ (Vol. ii. 
pp. 342, 343.) 

There is no reason to doubt the sincerity of Catharine’s 
hostility to France and French principles ; but then, unfortu- 
nately, the success of those principles, and the fears with 
which they inspired the sovereigns of Germany and the con- 
servative Powers throughout Europe, served her turn admirably 
by enabling her to accomplish her own designs on Poland 
without interference from any quarter. And she was enabled 
by the blind terror of the time to impose so far on the moral 
perception of the European public, that the defeat of the last 
righteous struggle of that unhappy country for independence 
was received almost everywhere in courts and cabinets as a 
blow to Jacobinism. The least familiar part of the contents 
of this work to English readers, and perhaps the most valuable, 
will be found in its account of the Polish partition, the diplo- 
macy which led to it, and their bearing on contemporary events 
in France. We regret that we can do no more on the present 
occasion than direct the attention of the reader to it. Herr 
von Sybel writes, on the whole, as an apologist for the German 
courts; but without sophistry and without misrepresentation. 
His defence is, in fact, only the expression of what he com- 
presses into one short note (ii, p. 347):—* The first official 
* suggestion (of partition) came no doubt from Germany ; but 
‘we are not to conclude that this was the cause of Poland’s 
‘fall. If that suggestion had not been made Poland would, 
‘it is true, have remained undivided; but would have fallen 
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‘as a whole into Russia’s hands.’ Undoubtedly so: if the 
German Powers had not only abstained from spoiling Poland, 
but had also abstained from defending her. But the slightest 
united demonstration on their parts would have been sufticient 
to stay the march of the legions of Catharine, to preserve to 
Poland her independence, and to Europe her solid barrier 
against the westward pressure of the Muscovite. For Austria 
there is really no excuse to be found in history throughout the 
whole of these transactions. For Prussia there is simply this 
defence to be made—of which our Prussian professor can 
hardly be blamed for making the most—‘ I] faut que je vive,’ 
‘Je n’en vois pas la nécessité,’ is an answer hardly to be ex- 
pected from the most impartial Prussian. The map of Europe 
is the apology of Prussia—we do not say her justification. 
Herr von Sybel, indeed, daringly lays down the principle that, 
‘ for the nation which possesses Breslau, Posen, and KGnigs- 
‘berg, there is only one safe frontier, and this nature has 
‘marked out with the clearest features; it is the line of the 
Niemen, the Narew, and the Vistula’—a doctrine which, 
as his French critics justly remark, has as much of effrontery 
as the most reckless aspirations after ‘ natural frontiers’ ever 
given vent to by the politicians of their country. But it must 
at all events be conceded that the intrusion of the western 
provinces of old Poland, in wedge-like fashion, between the 
two main portions of the kingdom of Prussia, must have 
reduced that kingdom to utter insignificance, either if Poland 
had been a reality, or if Poland became a substantial portion 
of Russia. The words with which Von Sybel sums up the case 
against the spoilers at the end of his third volume, apply with 
equal force to all three of them :— 


‘ 


‘Thus did Poland come to her end; rendered through her own 
sins powerless to cope with her armed neighbours. But as regards 
those neighbours themselves, they were destined to learn without 
delay what mortal men have to experience, when they assume the 
part of instruments of an avenging Providence. ‘They now saw 
themselves at the goal of their enterprise, each in possession of 
spacious provinces of the sacrificed kingdom. But to their booty 
clung inextricably the poison both of their own sin and that of 
others, and with the conquest, when they were in the act to seize it, 
came the retribution. It came through the bitter, implacable con- 
flict which broke out between them at the outset of the war, which 
in the course of it became deeper and more violent every day, and 
now, by its sudden outbreak, was destined to bring the crisis, im- 


pending successive years over Europe, to an unhappy termination.’ 
(Vol. iii. p. 260.) 
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Art. I1.—Journals, Conversations, and Essays relating to 
Ireland. By Nassau WiLL1AM SENIOR. In Two Volumes. 
London: 1868. 


TP\uEse volumes, which we may briefly describe as the ‘ Re- 
‘mains’ of their distinguished author, fall properly into 
two Parts, in character wholly distinct from each other, yet 


associated by a common subject. The first Part consists of 


articles on the state of Ireland, and on kindred questions, con- 
tributed by the late Mr. Senior on different occasions to this 
Journal; the second, of papers, hitherto unpublished, that 
record his individual experiences of Ireland, and his conver- 
sations with a variety of persons on subjects relating to that 
country. It was impossible for us to read the Essays without 
a sentiment of legitimate pride, and of hopeful though not vain- 
glorious confidence. Embracing, as they do, the Irish Question 
in most of its phases, anticipating many of the legislative re- 
forms which have been carried out in Ireland in our day, 
exposing popular fallacies and nostrums, when conflicting w ith 
just economic views, and, on other points, foreshadowing a 
policy of conciliation and broad equity, unhappily not accom- 
plished as yet, and now perhaps incapable of accomplishment, 
they are not only a lasting monument of Mr. Senior’s sterling 
ability and wisdom, but prove conclusively that the Edinburgh 


Review has been faithful to its mission as an interpreter of 


enlightened opinion, and an advocate of really Liberal doc- 
trines. If the material and social progress of Ireland has been 
great in our generation, we rejoice to think that Senior laid 
down its conditions in these pages; if in many respects the 
amending hand is still wanting in that ill-fated land, we have 
the satisfaction of knowing that he had here an opportunity 
of indicating the want and of pointing out the remedy. Yet 
regret, not the less genuine because not without consoling 
reflections, is mingled with our self-gratulatory feelings. In 
Senior we mourned a valued friend as well as an honoured 
contributor; and this book reminds us with sad distinctness 
how time, which, for the most part, has matured the general 
principles which this Review has never ceased to defend for 
two-thirds of a century, has removed from us those who first 
gave these principles their earnest support, and advocated them 
with conspicuous talent. With Lord Brougham the first gene- 
ration of our fellow-labourers has passed away; the second, in 
which Senior held a high place, has, with hardly an exception, 
disappeared ; and, as we contrast the enduring lustre shed by 
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many of them on the domain of letters with the short span of 
their lives, we think of them as of the Lucretian race, where 
the light continued though its bearers vanished— 


‘ Quasi cursores vitai lampada tradunt.’ 


The second part of these volumes, however, may be more 
interesting to the general reader than the Essays, wise and 
valuable as they are. The experiences and conversations we 
have referred to give us a striking picture of Ireland and her 
condition during the critical period of the last sixteen years, 
and yield an amount of information on the subject almost un- 
equalled for its rich variety. They contain the observations of 
Mr. Senior himself with respect to the social state of the coun- 
try, to its political and ecclesiastical arrangements, and to the 
tendencies and character of the people, made during long and 
frequent visits; and they record the sentiments of acquaint- 
ances and friends expressed unreservedly on the same matters. 
The facts and opinions thus obtained have a peculiar value 
owing to the acuteness of their collector, and the intelligence 
and the knowledge of many of those with whom he was brought 
in contact: and this book may be regarded as a series of views of 
Ireland in our day presented in a number of different aspects. 
We find in it what the author thought worthy of note as he 
travelled through the island, and the reflections of such emi- 
nent men as the late Archbishop Whately, Lords Rosse and 
Monteagle, on the general progress, the material condition, 
the religious discords, the agrarian disorders, the educational 
wants, and the political requirements of Ireland during the 
last few years; and we see, moreover, collected from the lips 
of eye-witnesses, a complete account of the working of the 
institutions of the country, in their most practical and minute 
details, of the mutual relations of its different classes, and of 
the results of the memorable changes which have passed over 
it in our generation. On the whole, while we can refer to the 
Essays as a mine of sound thought on Irish affairs, the Jour- 
nals and Conversations form a repository of attractive research 
and keen observation in the same field, more vivid and ani- 
mated, and not less valuable. One circumstance, however, 
must be borne in mind if we are to regard these discussions 
as the materials of a full description of Ireland in our time. 
Unhappily, as is too well known, Ireland is separated into two 
nations, the one Protestant and half-Anglicised, the other Ca- 
tholic and half Celtic; the one that of the noble and squire, of 
the Church Establishment and of Castle dependents, the other 
that of the peasantry and their priesthood ; and the ideas, the 
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aspirations, and the traditions of each are different and even 
antagonistic. The society into which Mr. Senior was thrown be- 
longed almost entirely to the upper nation; few only of those 
with whom he conversed understood the real character of the 
lower, or could enter into its feelings thoroughly; and _ his 
book accordingly in this respect betrays some traces of a want 
of insight and here and there is deficient in sympathy. 

The period comprised in these volumes extends over the last 
twenty-five years. For Ireland it has been a memorable era, 
one of the most memorable in her chequered history. It wit- 


nessed the close of the O’Connell agitation, the great famine of 
1846-7, the short-lived rebellion of 1848, the rapid advance of 


the country in wealth concurring with the exodus of the 
people, the gradual cessation of much social disorder, the suc- 
cessful efforts of Imperial legislation to promote the growing 
prosperity of Ireland, and yet, synchronising with this, the 
marked development of certain forms of popular discontent, 
and of ill-defined but widespread disaffection. Considered 
broadly, it was a period of material progress in which the 
relations of the agricultural classes improved greatly, with 
happy economic and social results, and yet a period of moral 
disturbance, in which the antipathy of the mass of Irishmen to 
British rule was not lessened, and in which local and class 
hatreds deepened sometimes into national animosity. These 
volumes notice this revolution fully, and form a most valu- 
able commentary on it. More clearly, perhaps, than any 
other writer, Senior perceived and indicated the vices of the 
former landed system of Ireland, the existence of which was 
ruinous to the country, and the great change in which since 
1846 has been a principal cause of her progress. In the 
Essays he pointed out ably how, when the soil of Ireland had 
come to be shared between a large proprietary on the one 
hand—in many instances improvident and embarrassed—and 
a pauper peasantry upon the other, struggling with each other 
for the means of subsistence, the results inevitably were that 
rent was forced up by competition to a starvation point; that 
landowners were neither under the necessity of laying out 
capital on their estates, nor often had an opportunity to do so; 
that most of the improvements added to the soil were, in this 
state of things, effected by the tenantry, and were continually 
liable to confiscation; that agrarian crime and social disorder 
were the natural accompaniments of these relations; and that 
these evils would continue and increase until the proportion 
between population and capital should be more safely adjusted. 
And with true wisdom he said beforehand that the chief 
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remedy was to be found, not in schemes for tampering with 
the rights of property, or of wasting millions in planting the 
bogs of Ireland with a cottier peasantry, but in large and widely 
diffused emigration :— 

‘If the agricultural population of the -greater part of Ireland is 
three times as large as can be profitably employed in cultivating, 
with the existing amount of capital, the quantity of land now in 
cultivation,—if, in the districts where that surplus population is 
found, no one, except under circumstances so peculiar and so rare 
that they may be said to be nonexistent, can profitably or even 
safely reclaim land now waste, or apply fresh capital to the land 
already in cultivation—if the reclamation of the waste lands by 
the Government would afford only a slow and very partial relief, 
and by rendering possible a still further increase of population 
might in its ultimate results act as a poison instead of a medicine,— 
if, under the pressure of poor-rates, every month more and more 
tenancies are abandoned and more and more fields lie waste, leaving 
the burden more and more concentrated on the occupiers and the 
landlords who still stand their ground,—if, under the double opera- 
tion of increased pauperism and diminished employment, the popu- 
lation which last year was only three times, may next year be four 
times, and the year after be five times, as great as is wanted,—what 


possible resource can there be except to diminish the number of 


people ; since, while that number continues to increase, the demand 
for their labour is impossible ?’ 

Irish landlords, from their historical antecedents—in some 
instances owing to their abuse of the power incident to their 
position, but chiefly because of the unfortunate state of society 
into which Ireland had fallen—were formerly exposed to a 
great deal of obloquy, and still are so to a considerable extent. 
Mr. Senior always set himself against clamour, most unjust 
when applied indiscriminately to a class. This passage, written 
in 1846, deserves attention at this moment, when the rights of 
landed property in Ireland are assailed by the most absurd and 
dangerous theories :— 

‘The English public seem to believe that it is the fault of an 
Trish landlord that the tenants and cottiers on his estate are not as 
comfortable as the farmers and labourers of Yorkshire. They forget 
the capital of the Yorkshireman. It is not so much the material 
capital—the money and live and dead stock of the tenant, as the 
intellectual and moral capital—the skill and industry and submission 
to law, both of farmers and labourers—which produce the com- 
fort of the unpauperised districts of England. Take away these 
elements of prosperity—cut up Yorkshire into holdings of from six 
to twelve acres,—let its population, instead of being collected in 
towns, be spread over the country, deprive them of diligence and of 
skill, let neither property nor life be seeure—and then see whether 
the landlord can make them comfortable.’ 
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The events of 1846-8 broke up the old landed system of 
Ireland, uprooted immense masses of the cottier peasantry 
from the soil on which they had fastened, and threw them 
upon the State for support, deranged the relations of the 
landed classes, and completed the ruin of hundreds of pro- 
prietors already upon the verge of bankruptcy. During that 
crisis of a nation’s agony, when statesmen beheld with awe 
the up-rising of legions of paupers who threatened to absorb 
the wealth and whole resources of the country; and when, 
splendid as was the charity of the Empire, selfish cries were 
heard that, whatever the burden, the land of Ireland should 
be made to bear it, Senior gave counsel which, as we look 
back, strikes us forcibly for its farsighted wisdom. He showed 
plainly that emigration was the only remedy for this state of 
things ; that a system of general relief without a check would 
destroy the country and corrupt society; that while provision 
must be made for want, the claims of property should be 
respected; and that plans of confiscating the estates of the 
landlords and converting the tenantry into freeholders could 
only end in lamentable failure. This passage is to the point 
now, when we are told that the panacea for Ireland is to take 
away from the owners their lands and to give them to the 
occupiers at a quit rent, or when plausible schemes are put 
forward to force the growth of a peasant proprietary :— 

‘We admit most fully the beneficial moral influence of property, 
especially of landed property. We believe that if we could recall 
into existence the English yeoman, we should add to our social 
system a most valuable member. We believe that the remnants 
of that race, the Cumberland and Westmoreland statesmen, are the 
best agricultural population in Great Britain. But when we are 
told that such a peasantry will not multiply and subdivide, we 
must consider the means by which such results are to be pro- 
moted . . . Will such a people as the Irish, having by their side 
the priest living on marriage dues and christenings, defer marriage, 
or restrict the number of children in their families ? Will they save, 
to set up their children in other farms or in other businesses? ... 
Keep them in Ireland, and in a generation or two, probably much 
sooner, they will be in the state in which they are now, only doubled 
in numbers. As for the legal prohibition of subdivision it would be 
a nullity. Even in the case of a leaseholder or tenant-at-will .. . 
we see that it goes on in spite of a repression which is often 
complained of as too severe. How is a proprietor to be checked ? 
By whom is the law to be enforced? By public officers we sup- 
pose. And will men performing a mere public duty exercise 
a vigilance and severity which his own interest and that of his 
descendants will not tempt the reversioner to exert and undergo?’ 

The truth of these propositions is attested by a number of 
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instances in these volumes in which lands let for very long 
terms at nominal rents—that is, in which the tenant was almost 
absolute owner—became, under the old system in Ireland, the 
crowded warrens of a pauper population. It will not be 
doubted by those acquainted with the Crown lands of Ireland 
in former times, the refuge of squatters who paid nothing, 
but multiplied in masses of wretchedness on the soil. 

Senior vindicated on economic grounds the value of land- 
owners as a class; and, where a judicious Poor-law exists con- 
trolling but not consuming property, we think his arguments 
perfectly correct. He put them to Lord Monteagle thus :— 


‘If there was no one whose interest it was to limit the number of 
the occupants of land, it would be tenanted by all whom it could 
maintain, just as a warren is tenanted by all the rabbits that it can 
feed. Competition would force them to use the food that was most 
abundant, every failure of a crop would produce a famine; they 
would have no surplus produce, and therefore no division of labour, 
no manufactures, except the coarse clothing and furniture which 
each family must produce for itself, no separation of ranks, no lite- 
rature, in short, no civilisation. . . . To prevent all this, Providence 
created landlords—a class of persons whose interest it is that the 
land should produce as large as possible an amount of surplus pro- 
duce, and for that purpose should be occupied by only the number 
of persons necessary to enable it to produce the largest possible 
amount beyond their own subsistence.’ 


The former landed system of Ireland has been wonderfully 
changed during the last twenty years. The swarms of the 
pauper peasantry have vanished; the land has been opened to 
a better husbandry ; a new race of prosperous agriculturists 
has taken possession of considerable tracts; the Encumbered 
Estates Court has swept away a large number of insolvent 
proprietors. The effects of the change have not been doubt- 
ful; the wealth of the country has increased immensely ; the 
economic basis of society is more safe; the owners and occu- 
piers of land are placed in less unfortunate relations to each 
other ; and agrarian crimes, in their various forms, have in a 
remarkable degree diminished. Yet it is not to be denied that 
too many traces of the old mischiefs are still apparent; nor is 
the landed system of Ireland, on the sound state of which the 
well being of the nation in a great measure depends, in an 
altogether healthy condition. The land is still, over a large 
extent, held by small farmers under precarious tenures; the 
competition for it is still excessive. In these circumstances 
the rate of rent is still sometimes ‘too high to let live;’ the 
landlords are usually able to throw on the tenantry the charge 
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of improving the soil; the tenantry have no security for these 
improvements ; and the local customs do not exist which in 
this country assure a tenant a return for a reasonable outlay 
on his farm. The result is that the relations between the 
landlord classes, though better than they were, are, in too many 
instances, still unkindly ; ; and that we hear too often of rack 
rents, of arbitrary evictions, of the appropriation of the fruits 
of the industry of tenants at will by landlords not ashamed to 
despoil them. And if we add to all this that old animosities, 
the consequences of the ascendancy of race and sect, still 
rankle in society in Ireland, we must not be surprised if some 
ill-will, some feelings of mutual jealousy and suspicion, still 
divide the owners and occupiers of the soil, though, as the 
returns of crime prove, these sentiments are without doubt 
declining. We must not be surprised if one class is somewhat 
disposed to domineer, and to strain too far its proprietary 
rights, and that the other is still inclined to consider itself 
aggrieved and oppressed, to remember the teaching of Ribbon 
Societies, to resent unduly acts of injustice, to listen to agi- 
tators who flatter its passions, to sympathise with a ery against 
property. 

Evidences of this state of things are to be found abundantly 
in these volumes, and are not the least valuable portion of them. 
Though perhaps some of the witnesses quoted by Mr. Senior 
exaggerated the vindictive = of the Irish peasantry, at 
least as they have been displ iyed of late, as is not unnatural 
amongst a class of men continu: ally exposed to a bullet from 
behind a hedge or a nocturnal attack on a dwelling-house. For 
instance, even in 1862, Lord Rosse thought that the Ribbon 
Code was prevalent in the King’s County, a notion we believe 
to be incorrect. 

‘The Ribbon Code (said one of his friends with his full approval) 
recognises the obligation on the part of the tenant to pay rent, but 
no other obligation. It resents all interference by the landlord in 
the use of the land. To throw farms together is an offence; to 
prevent subletting is an offence ; to prevent the admission of lodgers 
is an offence. In fact every act of ownership is an offence, and 
consequently all improvement; and it treats all accomplices as prin- 
cipals. The man who takes a farm from which another has been 
evicted, or who buys a cow which has been distrained, is held as 
guilty as the evictor, or the distrainer.’ 

A fairer account of the ill-will which, to a certain extent 
and in some places, still incites the Irish tenant against his 
landlord, and of the true character of agrarian crimes, will be 
found in the following remarks of a most intelligent country 
gentleman :— 
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‘I deny that the Irish are a sanguinary people. . . . The English 
ruffian murders for money. . . The Irishman murders patriotically. 
He murders to assert and to enforce a principle—that the land which 
the peasant has reclaimed from the bog, the cabin which he has 
built, and the trees which he has planted are his own, subject to the 
landlord's right, by law, to exact a rent for the results of another 
man’s labour. In general, he pays that rent, generally he exerts 
himself to pay it, even when payment is difficult to him. But he 
resolves not to be dispossessed. He joins a Ribbon lodge, and opposes 
to the combination of the rich the combination of the poor... . 
If I had been born an Irish peasant, and had been brought up in the 
ignorance and in the prejudices of an Irish peasant, or taught as he 
has been, I should probably have been a Ribbon-man myself’ 

The sympathy of the Irish with agrarian crime has been 
often condemned as especially atrocious. But the fact is, 
though it may seem paradoxical to assert it, that men are apt 
to deal very lightly with the value of human life, under a sense 
of wrong or under the influence of a ruling idea. The whole- 


sale murders of the Spanish Inquisition were not the result of 


sanguinary passions, but of a mistaken zeal for the Church. 
The bloodthirsty acts of the French Revolution were justified 
in the eyes of their authors, and are justified by some of their 
historians, by a theory. The brutal assassinations at Sheffield 
and elsewhere of workmen by their fellow-workmen are re- 
garded by those who commit them as the penalty due to a 
breach of Trades Unionism. ‘These are detestable doctrines 
and very fatal errors. Murder is murder, however it be dis- 
guised ; and it is a lamentable aberration of the moral judg- 
ment of a people when crimes can be committed with impunity. 
An attempt is made by one of Mr. Senior’s friends to explain 
away this dreadful propensity of the Irish peasantry in the 
following terms, but we retain the conviction that respect for 
life and respect for property are inseparable from the well-being 
and honour of a nation. 

‘What is called sympathy for crime (said De Vere) has been 
much misrepresented. The heart of the people is sound—there is 
no general agrarian conspiracy. I am no believer in a general 
Ribbon conspiracy. There is, indeed, 2 moral infection in crime. 
One begets another similar to itsclf, and the most atrocious are 
the most likely to be imitated. There is little sympathy for crime, 
but much sympathy for the criminal. The Catholic peasantry 
. .. . abhor the crime, but feel the strongest compassion for 
the criminal. They have little sympathy for “the law.” ‘This 
is not surprising. The law, for centuries, has persecuted and 
oppressed them. There is, now, little to complain of in the state 
of the law, and it is justly and humanely administered; but the 
change is too recent to earn the instant gratitude of the people.’ 
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Mr. Senior himself did not attempt to conceal or excuse the 
shortcomings of the Irish peasantry. Too often, owing to 
ignorance or tradition, they oppose improvement, and are sus- 
picious of their landlords ; they cling with the tenacity of a tribe 
to the soil; they irritate those who would better their condition. 
The following description of the difficulties in the way of 
managing landed property in Ireland, even at the present time, 
may be overcoloured, but it is not without some degree of 
truth :— 

‘There are three ways of dealing with land in Ireland. One is 
the laissez aller system—to take the old rents, submit to the old 
arrears, and leave the tenants to themselves. It ruins the pro- 
perty, and it degrades the people, but it is the only popular one. 
Another is to exact as high rents as you can, and to require them 
to be punctually paid ; but, subject thereto, to let the people treat 
the land as they like. This conduct is not popular, but it is 
tolerated ; it is in fact expected. The third course is to stimulate 
the tenants by exacting the full value of the land, but to return to 
the land a large part of those rents in the form of road-making, 
drainage, lime-burning, consolidation of farms, building houses, and 
the introduction of good breeding stock—in short, to be an improver. 
This is not tolerated.’ 

But there are faults, too, on the side of the landlords, 
They are in general averse to granting leases; they are prone 
to consider their estates as ‘ their own,’ without regard to the 
human beings upon them; they sometimes treat the peasantry 
as serfs and advocate repression and severity ; there is occa- 
sionally a harshness in their sentiments we should not find in 
the same class in England. Even an enlightened thinker like 
Lord Rosse could see nothing at fault in Ireland but a de- 
ficiency in the means of coercion ; his only policy was strength- 
ening the hands of authority : 

‘ “Tn the first place I would disarm the people. . . . I would then 
reform the stipendiary magistracy. . . . I would endeavour to ex- 
tend the field of summary convictions ; juries are only fit for coun- 
tries in which the people are the friends of the law.” “ All your 
measures,” I said, “ are measures for the prevention and punishment 
of crime.” .. . “ The prevention and punishment of crime,” answered 
Lord Rosse, “ are all that we want.” ’ 

The landlords, moreover, in some instances, disregard duties 
they should certainly perform. There is a great deal of truth 
in the following: 

‘The country gentlemen are all Tories, and an Irish Tory is 
much more under the influence of the heads of his party than an 
English one. Their neglect of education is absolutely monstrous ; 
they establish no schools, they assist no schools, they visit no 
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schools. ‘They act as if the education, and therefore the feelings 
and opinions of the mass of the people, of their own tenants and 
labourers, were matters utterly indifferent to them. . . . They have 
little sy mpathy with their people, little sense of responsibility to them. 
They wonder at the hostility of the priests .... and yet in the 
struggle the landlords take not the slightest pains to get the support 
of the third party, and the most important one—the peasants.’ 
What is to be done then to remove the evils still affecting 
the landed system of Ireland? What is to be done to miti- 
cate the ill-will still lingering between the owner and oc- 
cupier of the soil, to lessen the mischief of precarious tenures, 
to prevent improvements done by the tenant from being con- 
fiscated by his landlord, to quicken the industry of the Irish 


peasantry? We lay aside ‘ heroical remedies,—schemes of 


forming a vast peasant proprietary by despoiling landowners 
of their possessions, or by the direct interposition of the State. 
We must rely much on indirect means, on the removal of the 
sectarian ascendancy which injures all social relations in Ire- 
land, but especi ially that of the landed classes, on education, 
on the increase of capital, on the gradual diffusion of new 
ideas. But improvements effected by the tenantry in Ireland 
might, we think, be protected by positive enactment; and an 
attempt, perhaps, might be wisely made to discourage the 
system of precarious tenures by facilitating legal remedies 
where leases exist and impeding them in the case of tenancies 
at will. Such measures would only satisfy justice ; they would 
interfere with no right of property; and they would give the 
Irish tenant a security to which he has an equitable claim, not 
yet, unhappily, recognised by law. A Bill, with the first 
object in view, was introduced by Lord Russell’s Government, 
but met the fate of his Administration; the second object is 
in part aimed at in a well-considered Bill proposed by Lord 
Clanricarde. Senior, rigid economist as he was, saw that some 
legislation of the kind was advisable :— 


‘I suggested to L. V. the plan which had been proposed by me 
of creating a tribunal which, on the eviction of a tenant for any 
“ause, except breach of covenant or nonpayment of rent, should be 
on to judge what, if any, compensation should be paid to 
him. . . . The Irish landlords (I said), partly politically, and partly 
to obtain additional rent by means of the potato, encouraged, or 
(what was enough without active encouragement) permitted, sub- 
division and the increase of population. The inhabitants of Ireland, 
from 4,088,226 in 1792, rose to 8,175,124 in 1841. The landlords 


were unable, or unwilling, to expend money on their estates. They 
allowed the tenants themselves to make the prov cong building 
and reclaiming land, from its original state of bog, or heather, or 
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stony field—necessary to lodge and feed this increased population. 
It is thus that many estates have been created, and almost all have 
been enlarged, by generation after generation of tenants without 
assistance. It was the tenants who made the barony of Ferney, 
originally worth 3,000/. a year, worth 50,000/. a year. . . . It is to 
meet cases like these that I propose my tribunal.’ 


If, however, the wealth of Ireland has increased in a re- 
markable degree of late years, and if, though not what we 
might have hoped, her social progress has been considerable, a 
corresponding improvement has not taken place in the political 
condition and feelings of the nation. All classes, especially 
the lower classes, are decidedly better off than they were ; but 
disaffection, and a blind dislike of the Imperial rule, has hardly 
diminished; the agrarian war against the landed proprietary 
has been in a great measure succeeded by discontent, vague 
and aimless, but general; and the religious discord, which at 
all times has been the peculiar curse of the country, is pro- 
bably as fierce and deep as ever. As we look back at the last 
twenty years we see material prosperity grow, but moral 
disorder not decline, nay, in some respects, it has become more 
threatening, because more widely diffused and national. This 
sketch of Ireland in 1858 is, we believe, accurate in the main 
at this hour :— 

‘Materially (he said) the country is much improved since you 
were here in 1852. The people are better lodged, better clothed, 
and better educated. Wages have risen twenty per cent. . . . The 
poor-rate is ten pence in the pound. . . . Agriculture is improved 
notwithstanding the loss of the potato; land rises in price every 
year. And yet the moral improvement is not obvious. Disaffection 
to the English Government is as deep and wide as ever it was. 
The mass of the people sympathised with the French, sympathised 
with the Americans, sympathised with the Russians, sympathised 
even with the Sepoys. ... The anti-English feeling is such that 
no one who has held office has any chance with a popular Irish con- 
stituency. . . . Religious animosity rages more fierce than ever.’ 

Notwithstanding Emancipation too, and the policy of conci- 
liation ever since pursued by Liberal Governments to the 
Irish Catholics, the distinction between the religious com- 
munions, at least in the social relations of life, is almost as 
strongly marked as of old :— 

*“T see as much of the Roman Catholic gentry (he answered) as I 
can, but still it is so little that I can scarcely answer you. The 
Roman Catholics do not appear to wish to mix much with the 
Protestants, and the Protestants rather avoid them. The presence 
of a Roman Catholic is felt by many as a géne. Some topics must 
be avoided, some opinions suppressed, The host whispers to his 
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Protestant friends that there is a Roman Catholic present.” “ Has 
this mutual dislike (I asked) increased or diminished during the 
sixteen years that you have inhabited Ireland?” “TI am inclined te 
think” (he replied) that it has increased.” ’ 

The following, however, is certainly true :— 

** To you consider (I asked) the state of the country more or less 
dangerous than it was? Have the chances of rebellion, or of exten- 
sive disturbance increased or diminished?” “I think (he answered) 
they have diminished, and are diminishing. I think that the ma- 
terial improvement more than counterbalances the moral deteriora- 
tion.” ’ 

Disaffection in Ireland has, no doubt, been stimulated by 
the passions engendered through the great emigration from 
1847 to the present time, and by contact with American 
sentiment, the immediate origin of the Fenian conspiracy. 
Religious animosities, too, have been quickened by the un- 
happy results of the Papal aggression, and by the attitude 
of the Roman Catholic hierarchy in Ireland, never so de- 
spotic, haughty, and uncompromising as it has been during 
the last twenty years. Something, also, should be ascribed 
to the growth of the sentiment of nationality all over Europe 
more or less affecting Irish opinion, and something to the 
marked divergence of popular feeling in England and Ireland 
upon the Papal and Italian questions. But the main and 
enduring causes, we believe, of the discontent and religious 
dissensions still agitating society in Ireland to its depths, are 
the ecclesiastical arrangements of the country, and the train 
of mischiefs inevitably resulting from it. The Established 
Church still recalls the memories of ancient conquest and 
confiscation, still creates a false and grievous ascendancy, is 
still from its position aggressive; and continues to alienate 
from the State, and to irritate the mass of the Catholics of 
Ireland, who feel the wrong only the more keenly as they 
increase in intelligence, wealth, and power. On the other 
hand, the Roman Catholic Church, strong in the affections of 
the people, resents bitterly its legal inferiority ; it is hostile to 
every Imperial influence; it is at least as aggressive as its 
rival; and its priesthood, from sentiment and interest alike, 
in disaccord with the order of things and institutions amidst 
which they live, at once powerfully influence their flocks, and 
in turn are powerfully influenced by them, whatever may be 
their passions or tendencies. Hence the deep discontent and 
sectarian strife continuing in full force in Ireland, springing 
from sources clearly defined, and perhaps only increased by 
material progress and social improvement. 
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This state of things has been so often described that it is 
not necessary to dwell upon it. Mr. Senior thus pointed out 
how the Established Church provoked general disaffection 
and ill-will : — 

‘We have said that the ecclesiastical system of Ireland is both an 
injury and an insult. As an insult it has no parallel in history. 
Oppression and robbery in matters connected with religion have 
been unhappily frequent, but in all other cases the oppressed and 
robbed have been the minority. That one-tenth of the population 
of a great country ahould appropriate to themselves the endowment 
originally provided for all their countrymen; that, without even 
condescending to inquire whether there was or was not a congrega- 
tion of their own persuasion to profit by them, they should seize the 
revenues of every benefice, should divert them from their previous 
application, and should hand them over to an incumbent of their 
own, to be wasted as a sinecure, if they were not wanted for the 
performance of a duty—this is a treatment of which the contumely 
stings more sharply even than the injustice.’ 


Contrast with this the position of the Catholic priesthood, 
with their immense influence over the mass of the nation :— 

‘They belong to the peasants by birth; they are connected with 
them by social intercourse; and they come little in contact with 
any others, either during their education or during their ministry. 
The only public opinion which they fear is that of their own con- 
gregations and of their own body; and there certainly is nothing 
in their position to make them less hostile than those around them 
to the institutions of their country. They owe nothing to the 
existing law. The theory of that law is that there is in Ireland 
neither a Catholic laity nor « Catholic priesthood. It does not 
secure them in their revenues or in their benefices; they have no 
property for it to protect; they have no families whom its sub- 
division might ruin; it offers no prizes to their vanity or their 
ambition. They feel more deeply than any other portion of the 
people the recollections of old and the presence of existing wrongs. 
Their predecessors were legally murdered, and they see every day 
the churches and cathedrals from which their predecessors were 
expelled. While they are forced to wring their subsistence from a 
half-starved peasantry, they see in every benefice an Anglican in- 
cumbent enjoying, often for doing nothing, or what they believe to 
be worse than nothing, the parsonage, the glebe, and the revenue 
which they think ought to belong to themselves.’ 


The consequences of the extreme injustice of the ecclesi- 
astical settlement of Ireland appear in numerous passages of 
these volumes. We must remark, however, that most of the 
witnesses cited by Mr. Senior were of the dominant Church; and 
the evidence on one side is excessive. The following is in the 
true spirit of Protestant ascendancy, the genuine fruit of the 
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Irish Establishment; it must be remembered that the Catholics 
of Ireland believe not unnaturally that the State is animated 
by the same spirit :— 

‘Look at Maynooth. The priests have become worse and worse, 
more and more disaffected, ever since its institution. Nothing is to 
be done by trying to conciliate Roman Catholics; they attribute 
every concession to fear. It inflames their hatred by exciting their 
hopes ; the only mode of governing them is to put them down and 
to keep them down. You kept flattering and bribing O’Connell, not 
indeed with money, but with what he valued more, patronage and 
influence ; and what did you get by it? He went nearer and 
nearer to rebellion every day. At last you had the courage to turn 
on him, you prosecuted and convicted him; and though the Whig 
party Lords set aside the verdict, he never recovered it.’ 


The aggressive tendencies of the rival Churches and the 
results are well described as follows: the proselytism of the 
Protestants, we believe, is more conspicuous for meddling and 
arrogance, that of the Catholics for violence and terrorism :-— 

‘The misery of this country,’ he continued, ‘is the proselytising 
system. If the different sects would let one another alone, or if 
each would rather look at what was good than at what was bad 
in other denominations, they would find that Roman Catholics, 
Anglicans, Presbyterians, and Methodists may all be good men, 
good subjects, and good friends. But in Ireland every sect is 
polemical; every sect attaches more importance to the doctrines 
in which it differs from the others than to those in which it agrees. 
Every sect does all that it can to oppose, to insult, and to revile the 
opinions and the members of every other sect... .. Of the two 
great hostile sects, the Roman Catholics are perhaps the more active, 
the Protestants the more aggressive. Their abuse of the Roman 
Catholics is more insolent and more contemptuous. This may arise 
partly from their old habits of tyranny, or at least of domination, 
and partly from the different nature of the peculiarities which dis- 
tinguish the two sects.’ 


The evidence of the manner in which the priesthood alienate 
their flocks from the State, oppose the influence of law and 
Government, and condemn the social arrangements around 
them, unhappily is but too conclusive. We quote from a 
speech made by a Catholic priest in 1852 :— 

‘The Irish people are the most hard-working in the world, and 
they must not and shall not be.exterminated from the soil. They 
must not be hunted off like vermin. The exterminators are banded 
together, but I tell you there must be an end of the system. I tell 
you (pointing to the Conservative party) there is danger in it. I 
have before now been threatened to have a shot in my head for 
endeavouring to save the blood of the landlords. I will not be so 
active hereafter. You have for your protection the army, the 
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police, and the law ; but these are insufficient to sustain you. It 
has occurred that, in my own parish, murder has taken place with 
the police before, behind, and at the side of the victim. The ablest 
man of the day designated these occurrences as “wild justice.” I 
now tell you, the People, to assert your rights, and that it is not in 
the power of the oligarchy to crush you. They must leave you on 
your land. They must not assail your title to it. It must not be 
given up to black cattle and sheep.’ 


The following is even more significant; it shows how com- 
pletely the Irish priesthood believe that their flocks consider 
their advice superior to every other obligation: 

‘Stephen Spring Rice put into my hands this morning a printed 
letter from a Mr. Fitzgerald, the Roman Catholic Archdeacon of 
Rathkeale, in the county of Limerick, addressed to the jurors of 
Rathkeale. “There are,” it said, “for trial at the quarter sessions 
this week some persons charged with breaking the peace towards 
the spiritual traders who have made K—— the scene of their 
attempts at religious ruin—I may say, spiritual murder ; for every 
sincere Catholic must and does hold that, without faith, it is im- 
possible to please God: and this saving faith, the sine gud non of 
escape from eternal fire prepared for the devil and his angels, he 
believes, with St. Athanasius and the Universal Church of all ages, 
to be that of the ‘true Catholic Faith’ without which no one can 
be saved. In the eyes of every Catholic, these K—— mountebanks 
ere persons who seek to poison to death (the second death in the 
Lake of Fire) the souls of all whom they can induce to swallow 
their dose. If a person were indicted for an assault on a spiritual 
poisoner, if I were a juryman, I would, without leaving the box, 
acquit the prisoner. If the intruder had come for the purpose of 
robbing, no jury would condemn his slayer; and in the eyes of 
every Catholic, life ought to be of less value than the eternal salva- 
tion of his soul, and the faith without which that salvation is 
impossible to be obtained. Some years ago I happened, on climbing 
an ascent near Coolrus, being on foot at the time, to come upon a 
party employed (in crowbar fashion) demolishing the house of a 
man named Patrick Lacy. He held a farm of about thirteen Irish 
acres, and had two stalwart Irish hard-working sons, who would 
have made as much of the land as it was possible for man to make, 
but not such a rent as it was thought proper to demand. The house 
was built by that man ; it was ruthlessly levelled before his face, 
without, of course, a shilling compensation. If that man, or his next 
neighbour, had, at that moment, with the weapon next at hand (a 
pebble from the brook, or rather from the road) slain the demolisher 
of his dwelling, he would no doubt have violated the laws. But I 
would venture to ask Mr. —— in what respect would that man’s 
act have differed from that of Moses four thousand years ago? 
Moses smote one that he saw oppressing an Israelite. Does the 
Scripture condemn him? Does not St. Paul praise Moses, and by 
implication praise the very decd which caused him to fly from 
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Egypt? Can what was worthy of commendation by the Spirit of 
God then be the very extreme of guilt in the present day ? Pharaoh 
was a lawful monarch. He had made laws with all due formality 
and deliberation; yet Moses laughs at the law, smites the oppressor, 
and is praised, not by St. Paul, but by the Spirit of God who spake 
by the mouth of St. Paul. Leaving Mr. —— and his Bible readers 
to unravel this knotty point, I say in conclusion, that no matter 
what laws or lawyers may say, no matter what old gouty judges, 
with great horsehair wigs, may have said on breaches 


of the peace 
and that sort of thing—no honest juryman will ever 


say guilty on 
his oath, unless he believes that the man on his trial violated the law 
of God, and incurred guilt in the sight of Heaven, by the act charged 
or found against him. If the juryman act on any other principle, 
he will break his oath as a juryman, and bear false witness against 
his neighbour. He will be sure to obey man rather than God.’ * 


Yet we must not suppose that the Irish priesthood are 
wholly opposed to the cause of order, nor yet forget that, 
upon a fair account, the State owes them a large debt of 
gratitude. They have little regard for Protestant England ; 
they feel keenly the wrong of the Irish Establishment; they 
are alive to the memories of the Penal Code; they are not the 
friends of the Protestant landlords, who return their hostility 
with contumely and fear; they have created in Ireland an 
imperium in imperio in which their authority is paramount. 
Yet on many occasions they have condemned rebellious move- 
ments with real sincerity; they have been excellent peace 
officers against the Fenians; above all, during ages of dark 
oppression, they have kept the masses of the people Christian, 
and have prevented them from becoming brutalised. There is 
but little testimony in their favour in these volumes, but 
Mr. Senior did them comparative justice; and Dr. Whately, 
we are happy to say, concurred :— 

‘I am frequently,’ he said, ‘led into an argument by hearing the 
Roman Catholic priests called the priests of a false religion. ‘There 
is much in their religion that I think false, but much more that I 
believe to be true. There is much in their teaching that is mis- 
chievous, but much more that is useful. There is really not much 
crime in Ireland. A few crimes of a frightful nature are committed; 
they fill us with horror and terror, and their peculiarly mischievous 
tendency—directed as they are against the improvement of the 


* In justice, however, it should be mentioned that the Roman 
Catholic bishop of the diocese compelled the priest to recant from 
the altar—as severe a censure as can well be conceived. Nor, so far 
as the bishop is concerned, did it matter, though, as is related, ‘the 
‘recantation was in so low a voice that scarce anyone knew what 
‘it was.’ 
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eountry—force them on our attention. But burglary seems to be 
almost unknown. Colonel Senior never bars his doors or his win- 
dows. ‘There is little theft, no poisoning, little unchastity. One of 
the evils most common in a disturbed country is the insecurity of 
the roads. Though Ireland has been disturbed for centuries, the 
roads have always been safe. The domestic affections of the Irish 
are notoriously warm and constant. All this shows that the teaching 
of the priests has been in the main geod.’ 


We do not wholly agree with the following, but it is in some 
respects a correct account of the state of feeling produced in 
Ireland by the relations of the State to her Churches :- 

‘I believe that the discontent of the Roman Catholics of the 
higher classes* has rather increased than diminished. The nature 
of their education gives the priest great influence over them, muck 
greater than he possesses on the Continent. ‘The priests are of 
course disaffected. We cannot expect them to compare the state of 
their Church and that of the Anglican Church without shame, indigna 
tion, and deep resentment. ‘They influence the laity, and the laity— 
mixing little with Protestants, looked down upon by them,f excluded 
from all posts of honour or emolument—are scarcely less bitter or 
narrow-minded than the priests.’ 


No person was more alive than Mr. Senior to the injustice of 
the relations in which the State stands to the Churches in Ire- 
land, or to the widespread resulting evils. He pointed out ably 
how the existence of the Established Church divides Ireland 
into a favoured caste and a nation impressed with the belief 
that it is discountenanced by the law; how pride and resent- 
ment thus combine to embitter sectarian passion and ill-will; 
and how the position of the Roman Catholic Church, inde- 
pendent of the State and hostile to it—with its undoubted 
wrongs and its vast power, with its Tribunate of priests and its 
devoted millions—impair the influence of Government and law, 
and create general and angry discontent, with a train of mis- 
chievous social consequences. The Reform he proposed may 
be impossible now, but it bore the stamp of statesmanlike 
wisdom. Perceiving that the sectarian feuds of Ireland never 
could be appeased while a trace of Protestant ascendancy re- 
mained, he advocated the principle of Religious Equality, and 


* This we believe to be erroneous. If the speaker had said 
‘lower’ instead of ‘higher,’ we should have, in a great measure, 
agreed with him. The general sentiments of the Irish Roman 
Catholics have nowhere, we think, been so well described as in a 
charge of Bishop Moriarty, the Roman Catholic Bishop of Kerry, 
delivered in 1867, 

+ Lord Derby’s Government was at this time in office. 
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insisted that the rival Communions and Churches should be 
placed on a strictly equal footing. With this object, he thought 
the status of the Established Church should be wholly changed; 
being the Church of a class and not of the people, it should be 
deprived of its territorial rank —offensive, wasteful, and absurd 
alike—and should become Congregational in character; it should 
be detached altogether from the land, its revenues, justly con- 
sidered a grievance when affecting generally all estates whether 
in Protestant or Catholic ownership, being commuted into a 
fund of money at interest ; and it should lose its peculiar badge 
of supremacy—an Episcopate forming a part of the Legislature 
—though it might retain its connexion with the State, as re- 
gards its polity and internal management. In this way all 
that is obnoxious in the Establishment would, he believed, be 
removed; it would fall into its legitimate position as the 
Church of a minority without privileges or endowments odious 
to the mass of the nation ; it would cease to challenge popular 
hatred; and it would properly exercise its spiritual functions 
without holding up to the Catholics of Ireland the spectacle of 
a State endeavouring to maintain a creed by gross ecclesiastical 
injustice. But not only was the Established Church to be 
deprived of every mark of domination, and to acquire a new 
and different character; in Senior’s scheme the Roman Catholic 
Church was to be honourably recognised by the State, and 
to be brought into close relation to it. For this purpose a 
perpetual annuity from the Consolidated Fund was to be set 
apart, in order to supply the wants of its priesthood, and to 
add to the incomes of its dignitaries ; provision was to be made 
for the acquisition of glebes and of endowments for Catholic 
places of worship; and facilities were to be given for the incor- 
poration of a Board qualified by law to administer bequests 
and donations for its benefit. In a word, the rival Churches in 
Ireland, with some differences of no great importance, were to 
have an equality of rank, and proportionate emoluments, in 
dependence, however, upon the State; and religious equality 
having been thus attained, sectarian passions, Senior thought, 
would diminish, the main cause of bitterness being removed, 
and there would be grounds to hope that as justice would have 
been done to the Roman Catholic Church, it would co-operate 
harmoniously with the Government, and would cease to be an 
opposing influence. It might also be fairly expected that, 
without being less really pious, the social position of the 
Roman Catholic clergy would be improved in a variety of 
ways; and that, as they acquired education and independ- 
ence, they would no longer feel their present antipathy to the 
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existing order of things in Ireland, nor be inclined or compelled 
to trade on the blind passions of an ignorant peasantry. 

Such was Senior’s plan for a complete reform of our ecclesi- 
astical arrangements in Ireland; and we do not hesitate to say 
that, if the Legislature had carried it out when it was first 
proposed, it might have solved a most difficult problem in the 
interest of religion and of the Empire. We must not, however, 
conceal from ourselves, that this and every analogous scheme 
for dealing with the Church Question in Ireland appear now 
to be things of the past; and that the religious equality to 
which she has a right, and without which she will never 
prosper, will be probably vindicated in a different manner. 
Ilow deeply rooted in the Catholics of Lreland the sentiment 
of religious equality is, and how steady has been its growth, 
may be judged from the following remarks of a Catholic gen- 
tleman of no ordinary gifts, made as long ago as 1852 :— 

‘We spoke on the question of the Irish Church. “ Whenever the 
next agitation on that question arises,” said De Vere, ‘it will take 
the form of a deinand, not for a provision, but for equality. We shall 
require the clergy of each religion to be put on the same footing. 
We shall not accept a Parliamentary grant, while the Protestant 
Church holds a charge on the land.” “Of course,” I answered, 
“you would not accept an annual grant; but would you refuse a 
portion of the National Debt transferred to your own trustees ?” 
*“* We should,” he answered, “if the Protestant Church retained her 
tythe-rent charge.” “On what ground?” ‘As less secure and 
less dignified.” “Nay,” I answered, “I think it would be more 
secure. Nothing can be less secure than the tythe-rent charge.” 
.... “The Protestant Church,” he said, “ cannot remain a terri- 
torial Church. We shall not long tolerate the fiction that Ireland 
is a Protestant country and requires a Protestant clergyman for 
every parish.” ’* 

The same speaker, four years afterwards, expressed himself in 
this remarkable language :— 

‘“The clergy,” he said, “of the different religions in Jreland 
ought to stand in the same relation to the State. ‘There ought to 
be religious equality ; and as the present state of feeling among the 
English constituencies, and the natural repugnance of the Catholic 
clergy to accept endowment from the State, make it impossible to 
endow the Catholic Church, the only resource seems to be to apply 
to public purposes the endowments of the Protestant Church, and 
to trust to the voluntary principle for the support of the clergy of 
each denomination.” “I believe,” I answered, “that the English 
constituencies would resent the spoliation of the Protestant Church 


> 


* It will be observed that Senior’s plan would have met these 
objections. 
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more than they would the endowment of the Catholics. But the 
decisive objection to that plan is, that it would spread over 
Ireland a mischief now confined to a portion, though the largest, 
portion of the people, namely a clergy dependent on their flock.” 
‘I do not shut my eyes to the serious evils arising from the 
voluntary principle. A clergy maintained on the voluntary prin- 
ciple is exposed to the temptation of preaching doctrines palatable 
to the prejudices, and even to the passions, of their congrega- 
tions. They are tempted to take a strong part in local politics for 
the purpose of maintaining their local influence. They are induced 
to wield their ecclesiastical authority to enforce the payment of 
contributions. All these evils and many others, I see clearly ; but 
I have to make a choice between difficulties; and I see no way of 
escaping from the existing anomaly and injustice, save through the 
voluntary principle. . .. . Taking into account the state of parties 
in England, and the state of feeling in Ireland, I see no possibility 
of establishing the principle of religious equality in Ireland, except 
on the basis of the voluntary principle; and the time when that 
would be politically possible has not yet arrived.”’ 

It is characteristic of English Conservativism, and of the 
vague ideas prevalent on the subject, that the ‘ property * argu- 
ment has been put forward prominently in defence of the 
Irish Establishment. In the recent debate in the House of 
Lords, Lord Derby and the Lord Chancellor maintained that 
there was no essential distinction between the title of the 
Church to her temporalities, and that of a given individual to 
his estate, and that to change the application of ecclesiastical 
revenue is equivalent to confiscating private property. It 
might be enough to reply that, from the earliest times, the 
legislation of civilised Europe has marked a difference by a 
broad line; that, in England, Parliament has always asserted 
a paramount authority over the possessions of the Church 
while it has extended the proprietary rights of individuals to 
the very verge of absolute dominion; and that, nowadays, 
what is called ecclesiastical property, is in point of fact par- 
liamentary property, vested in the Church for certain uses, 
but subject wholly to the control of the State, while individual 
property is not only hereditary, but its ownership is almost 
unrestricted. In truth, nothing can be more dangerous, 
regard being had to our historical precedents, than to contend 
that the right of the Church to her temporalities is the same 
as that of a freeholder to his lands; and it is singular that 
those who have undertaken the desperate case of the Irish 
Establishment rest their defence here on arguments drawn 
from the most extreme Ultramontane principles. Mr. Senior 
exposed this fallacy very clearly in a short tract on National 
Property :— 
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‘Some deny the right of the State to deal with the income of 
property held in mortmain, on the ground that what they call the 
Church as distinct from existing clergymen is the owner of what 
they call Church property; that the episcopal lands belong to the 
Bench of Bishops, not for the lives of the existing bishops, but for 
ever; and that to declare that no bishop shall in future be appointed, 
and that the revenues of the sees, as they become vacant, shall be 
applied to the support of hospitals, would be an act of spoliation, 
even although it could be demonstrated that such an application 
would be more useful, not only at present, but permanently, than 
the present one. The answer to these reasoners is, that to every 
spoliation there must be two parties—the spoiler, and the person 
despoiled. And who, under these circumstances, would be the 
persons despoiled? Our posterity? No; for the argument assumes 
that they would be benefited. The existing bishops? No; for 
they are untouched. The persons who now have the power 
to appoint bishops? ‘Their consent must, of course, be obtained. 

... The persons who might hope to be made bishops? They 
have no vested interest susceptible of valuation.’ 

These volumes abound in interesting details respecting the 
administration of affairs in Ireland, and similar questions touch- 
ing that country. Mr. Senior always advocated the abolition 
of the Lord-Lieutenancy as a bad institution ; and nearly all the 
witnesses in these volumes, whatever their differences in other 
points, support him in his view of this subject. Archbishop 
Whately enumerated the following reasons for not continuing 
the Lord-Lieutenancy :— 


‘The Lord-Lieutenancy does harm, as keeping up in people’s 


minds the notion of a separate kingdom; as affording a hotbed of 


faction and intrigue ; as presenting an image of majesty so faint, 
and so feeble, as to be laughed at or scorned. Disaffection to the 
English Lord-Lieutenant is cheaply shown, and it paves the way 
towards disaffection towards the English Crown... . . England 
has no experience of the state of feeling in Ireland. There is no 
party there against the Queen, no party opposed to the Executive 
as the Executive. Here, in Ireland, with every change of Ministry 
we have a change of sovereign, and the party opposed to the Lord- 
Lieutenant does everything to make his administration unpopular 
and unsuccessful.’ 


or 
Ig 


Those who witnessed the late enthusiastic reception of the 
Prince and Princess of Wales in Dublin will regret that 


Royalty has so seldom made a personal appeal to the hearts of 


Irishmen. The Archbishop said:—‘ My hope is that one day 
‘the Great Absentee will return—that the Queen will be 
‘an Irish resident. The short visits of Her Majesty, for 
‘ less than a week at a time, only excite the people of Dublin, 
‘ make them mad for two or three days, and leave no results. 
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‘ I wish her to live among us for five or six weeks ata time, 
‘ to know us and be known. I really believe this would make 
‘ the people loyal.’ 

Mr. Senior knew well the difference of the relations of the 
English and Irish magistracy to the people, and how the admi- 
nistration of justice in Ireland consequently suffered. In this 
respect a great improvement has taken place in Ireland of 
late; and we do not concur with an opinion of his that a 
stipendiary magistracy should be substituted for a local in a 
great part of the country. But the stipendiary magistracy 
should be reformed; they have very important duties to per- 
form, and they are, in many instances, incompetent men; and 
we will add that the candidates should be chosen more care- 
fully than they are now, and that the income of the office 
should be largely increased. Lord Rosse describes these 
officials in these words :— 

‘No function requires more zeal, vigour, and intelligence. The 
men selected for it are generally elderly roués, with broken fortunes 
and damaged reputations, who are made stipendiaries because their 
patrons do not venture to make them anything else.’ 

There is too much truth in these remarks of Archbishop 
Whately on Irish appointments :— 

‘What Lord Rosse says of the stipendiary magistracy is true of 
every other Irish appointment. Fitness is the only claim that is 
disregarded. This would be bad enough anywhere, but it is pecu- 
liarly mischievous in a highly centralised country.’ 

The practice of purchasing evidence in Ireland by offering 
Government rewards to informers—an expedient occasionally 
necessary, perhaps, in the administration of criminal justice, 
but odious, and liable to frightful abuse—is thus censured by 
Mr. De Vere :— 

‘I cannot too strongly reprobate the system of attempting to 
repress crime by public rewards. . . . The reward appeals to all 
the lowest and the most sordid feelings of man, and brands for ever, 
as a recipient of blood money, even the honest man, who may have 
denounced the criminal from the purest motives. I need say nothing 
of the frightful consequences of perjured accusations and mistaken 
convictions.’ 

These volumes tell us a great deal about national education 
in Ireland. Even if it has failed in some of its objects, the 
system, taken as a whole, has succeeded in spite of vehement 
and steady opposition. In the Catholic provinces of Ireland, 
no doubt, the national schools are, in one sense, denomina- 
tional; the pupils are almost all Catholics; it is only in 
the North, and there imperfectly, that anything like mixed 
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education exists. But the Commissioners control the national 
schools and direct the course of instruction in them; even in 
the Catholic schools the Catholic priesthood have not absolute 
and exclusive power; the schools are everywhere and the edu- 
cation is excellent. Nevertheless a large body of Irish opinion 
deserving respect opposes the system; the following remarks 
made in 1858 foreshadow what has been since witnessed :— 

‘The rise of the Roman Catholics (he continued) will produce 
one consequence which I should regret. It will destroy our system 
of United Education. ‘They accepted that system twenty-five years 
ago, because it was a step towards equality. The interior caste 
was proud to see its children put upon a level with those of the 
superior caste. . . . When they are strong enough, they will 
clamour for a grant for Roman Catholie education, even at the 
expense of consenting to one for Protestant education.’ 

Our own observation confirms this statement of Archbishop 
Whately as to the results of the opposition given by the clergy 
of the Established Church to the national system : 

‘The unhappy rejection of these schools by the majority of the 
members of our Church, has produced the effect which I predicted. 
They are worse educated than the Roman Catholics. ‘They have 
sown the wind, and have reaped the whirlwind. If you find a waiter 
at an inn peculiarly intelligent and well-informed, he is a Roman 
Catholic.’ 

The following conversation of the Archbishop with Mr. Senior 
on the establishment of the Catholic University in Dublin, 
and on the probable results of giving it a Charter, is interest- 
ing at the present juncture. Be it not forgotten that. the 
Administration, now trying to stir up a Protestant cry in Eng- 
land for its own selfish ends, deliberately resolved a few months 
ago to charter and endow the Catholic University, and to 
initiate a policy which, in its consequences, would have been 
fatal to the national system, and have ultimately given the 
Catholic priesthood the education of the mass of the youth 
of Ireland. We are far, however, from being of opinion that 
Trinity College, as now constituted, meets the just require- 
ments of the Catholics of Ireland :— 

‘I talked with the Archbishop about the new Roman Catholic 
University. “It is a retrograde step (he said) on the part of the 
Roman Catholics. For the last seventy years they have received 
their lay education at Trinity College. They never whispered a 
complaint as to their treatment there.*... I hear that the expe- 


* This is not strictly correct. As far back as 1846 Mr. Wyse 
was desirous of reforming Trinity College in the interest of the 
Catholic students. 
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diency of giving them a charter is mooted. If it is done, it will be 
the first instance of such a charter since the Reformation. ... I 
hear also that it has been thought that giving this charter may be 
an excuse for a grant to the Church Education Schools.”* ‘Are 
they prepared, then (I said) to give up the National system? For 
a grant to exclusively Protestant schools implies, of course, a grant 
to exclusively Roman Catholic ones.” ‘* Some persons (he answered) 
are insane enough not to see this. They must suppose that the 
Roman Catholics are indifferent to Roman Catholic education, or 
that they have no one to plead their cause in Parliament. .. . Others, 
not insane, but misjudging, see plainly that a grant for separate 
education to one body implies one to the other, and rejoice at it.”’ 


Many anecdotes in these volumes illustrate the social pecu- 
liarities of Ireland. The following, narrated by Lord Monteagle, 
shows how lawless the spirit of the country was within the 
memory of this generation: 

‘The coroner’s inquest brought in a verdict of wilful murder 
against Scanlon and Sullivan, and warrants for their apprehension 
were issued. But no one seemed, for a time, disposed to arrest a 
man so well born and highly connected as Scanlon; he not only 
walked about at liberty, but even appeared in shooting parties un- 
molested. I wrote to the Castle, urging that they should take 
measures to put an end to such a scandal as this impunity of crime. 
I was answered that the scandal was no more theirs than mine, as 
I, being a magistrate, ought to enforce my own warrant. I felt the 
truth of this, and acted on it. . . . I posted sentinels all round the 
house, and then, accompanied by a party of the 18th Hussars, 
knocked at the door. . . . I said that I was come on a painful duty 
—to execute a warrant against their son. ‘ You! (screamed out 
the mother), you a Rice come to arrest a Scanlon! There is equally 
pure blood in both our veins.”’ 


The scene of the following is now the retreat of a great 
historian in the summer months; steam has changed the 
character of the tenant :— 


* We have reason to know that these very hopes were enter- 
tained this year, when the policy of endowing the Catholic Univer- 
sity was announced by the Government. In fact, that policy was 
viewed, and viewed justly, as the precursor of a system of separate 
denominational education in Ireland. Nay, Mr. Hardy, who ‘ would 
‘not quench the light of the Reformation’ in that country, almost 
avowed as much. It may be observed here, too, that during their 
late visit to Dublin, the Prince and Princess of Wales, doubtless 
under ministerial advice, went to places of denominational, and 
abstained from going to places of national education—conduct that 
provoked a great. deal of comment, as it was contrary to all prece- 
dents set by the Queen. 
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‘* That hut” (said Trench to me), “was built by one of the 
MacFinnons as a fishing lodge. About twenty-five years ago, Mac- 
Finnon lent it to a friend, a Captain Nott, who was pursued by 
his creditors. Nott established himself there with a single servant 
and a little armoury of guns and pistols. . . . He and his servant 
gave out that they kept constant watch, and that anyone attempting 
to land would be shot... . Ihave no doubt that he would have 
shot anyone who attempted to arrest him.” ‘ And would he have 
been hanged ?” Lasked. ‘Certainly not,” said Trench. “ A bailiff 
at that time was hostis humani generis. The body would have been 
buried with the remark, ‘What business had he to trouble the 
gentleman?’ ”’ 


The conversations of Archbishop Whately are excellent 
specimens of his wit and wisdom, They abound in keen obser- 
vation and thought, expressed often in the happiest language. 
Yet even Whately could not escape the influence of the Irish 
Establishment; he is patronising and arrogant towards Irish 
Catholics; and he encouraged the Protestant conversion move- 
ment, an imposition and mere failure. Yet, after making 
every deduction, his remarks in these volumes are extremely 
interesting, Johnsonian in their strong sense and force, and 
occasionally enriched by happy illustrations. We quote some 
of these pregnant sayings :— 

‘One of the commonly received maxims, which has the sanction 
of La Rochefoucauld, is the homage which vice pays to virtue. It 
is not a homage to virtue, but to opinion. A hypocrite affects the 
qualities, the reputation for which he thinks will be useful to him. 
There was a time when it was fashionable to be supposed to be a 
rake—to be supposed to drink, to game, to be profligate, and to be 
extravagant. The same men who were then fanfarons de vices, 
would, under a different state of public opinion, have been ascetics.’ 

‘In a dark mind, as in a dark room, enemies may lie down in 
different corners without its being known. Bring in a light, and 
they instantly rise and fight, until one expels the other; the incon- 
sistency of conduct which arises from the coexistence in the mind 
of opposite opinions is not a moral but an intellectual defect. It is 
to be cured only by bringing in the light,’ 

‘Paley confounded an innate moral faculty with innate moral 
maxims ; which is like denying an instinctive palate because there is 
no instinctive cookery.’ 

‘Iam much of the opinion of the naval officer, who said that the 
service would never be in a good state until all the well-meaning 
people in it are shot. Well meaning is the excuse for ill doing. 
Such people are said to be good at bottom. A friend of mine, 
riding in a Devonshire lane, came to a suspicious place. He asked 
a passerby if there was a good bottom. ‘* Oh yes,” said the man, “a 
very good bottom.” So he went on and sank in a bog up to his 
girths. “Why you rascal,” he said, “ you told me that there was a 
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good bottom.” So there be,” said the countryman, “a very good 
hard bottom, but you b’ant half come to it yet! ”’ 

‘The frequent repetition of any act is a custom. The state of 
mind or of body thereby produced is a habit. The custom forms 
the habit, and the habit keeps up the custom. Soa river is produced 
by a constant flow of water, which scrapes for itself the bed which 
confines it.’ 

‘Though each separate opinion appears to the holder of it true, 
yet everyone is aware that, of the mass of his opinions, some must 
be wholly or partially false—just as a bad arithmetician, in adding 
up a long column of figures, is perfectly confident as to the truth 
of each separate addition, but may know from experience that it is 
highly probable that the total may be wrong.’ 


It has been said that these volumes convey a melancholy 
impression of the state of Ireland, and of the impossibility of 
solving the Irish Question. We wholly dissent from that 
opinion, and enter an emphatic protest against it. They show, 
indeed, that political wisdom has much to accomplish before 
Ireland shall be happy and loyal, one in heart and feeling with 
the remaining parts of this great Empire. They show that 
large concessions to justice have not, within a short space of 
time, effaced the wrongs of protracted misgovernment from the 
memory of the Irish people, and that so long as the chief of 
those wrongs exists disaffection will inevitably continue. They 
show that a high-spirited nation may hold cheap the gift of 
political equality, if its religious sentiments are outraged ; 
and that until the Church Question shall be settled on broad 
principles of plain Right, the pacification of Lreland is hopeless. 
They attest, moreover, what was well known, that the ani- 
mosities of class, inveterate in Ireland, have not yet altogether 
disappeared ; that a single generation cannot at once put off 
deep-rooted habits of social disorder. But they bear witness 
to the general improvement of the country in a variety of ways; 
to increasing respect for authority and law; to the cessation of 
agrarian feuds and crimes; to the marked progress of civilisa- 
tion through enlightened legislation and government. And 
we still think that the great work of conciliating and uniting 
Ireland to England may be accomplished by carrying out 
towards the weaker nation a policy of justice, looking at Irish 
questions in an Irish spirit, considering local opinions and 
feelings, and above all by doing to others as you would others 
should do to you. 
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Art. IIL—Old Deccan Days; or Hindoo Fairy Legends 
current in Southern India. Collected from oral tradition by 
M. Frere. London: 1868. 


ie as some have asserted, the story of Achilles as told in the 

Iliad is only another form of the legend which relates the 
eareer of the Ithakan chief in the Odyssey ; if it be granted 
that this tale reappears in the Saga of the Volsungs and the 
Nibelungen Lied, in the epical cycles of Arthur and of Char- 
lemagne, in the lay of Beowulf and the Shah-nameh of Firdusi, 
and if further it be conceded that all these streams of popular 
poetry can be traced back to a common source in mythical 
phrases which described the phenomena of the outward world, 
the resemblances thus traced are nevertheless not so astonish- 
ing as the likeness which runs through a vast number of the 
popular tales of Germany and Scandinavia, of Greece and 
Rome, of Persia and Hindostan. The wonder becomes greater 
when from the necessary outgrowth of certain conditions of 
thought and speech we turn to popular stories which, so far as 
we have the means of judging, cannot be brought within this 
class of epical legends, and yet exhibit, in spite of all differ- 
ences of detail and of local colouring, a closeness of resemblance 
which sufficiently establishes their substantial identity. If 
among the stories which Hindoo, Persian, Greek, or Teutonic 
mothers recounted to their children we find tales which turn 
on the same incidents, and in their most delicate touches betray 
the influence of precisely the same feelings, we must conclude 
either that these legends were passed from the one tribe or clan 
to the other, or that before these tribes separated from their 
common home, they not only possessed the germs of the future 
epics of Europe and Asia, but had framed a number of stories 
which cannot be accounted for on any hypothesis of conscious 
borrowing by one distinct people from another. How far such 
an hypothesis may be fairly urged Professor Max Miiller has 
endeavoured to determine in his remarks on Dr. Dasent’s 
Norse Tales :* but if the story of the Master Thief may have 
found its way into Northern Europe from the Indian tale as 
told in the Kalila and Dimna, the idea of any such lateral 
transmission becomes inadmissible when we deal with stories 
found in writers of different nations who never could have pos- 
sessed any means of communication. The Hindoo and the 
Teuton assuredly lost sight of each other from the day when 


* Chips from a German Workshop, vol. ii. p. 230, &c. 
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they parted, the one to journey to the land of the five streams, 
the other to find his way be yond the Caspian and the Ural to 
the forests and marshes of the Elbe and the Rhine. 

If then any such stories are still preserved, we are apparently 
forced to the conclusion that before the several branches of the 
Aryan race separated from their common home, they had in 
their language the germs of all future mythological systems, 
and in their folk-lore or nursery tales a number of tales, the 
ideas of which were impressed on their minds scarcely less 
firmly than certain mythical words and expressions were im- 
pressed on their memories. For it must not be forgotten that 
even in the tales which exhibit the closest likeness, the points 
of difference in detail and colouring are so striking as to leave 


no room for doubt that the ancestors of the modern Aryan 


nations carried away with them for these stories no fixed type 
to which they were compelled to adhere with Egypt: in slavish- 
ness, but living ideas which each tribe might from time to time 
clothe in a diffe rent garb, 

It becomes therefore of the utmost importance in such an 
inquiry as this to bring together and compare the popular tra- 
ditions of nations whose geographical positions show that 
their parting when they left the common home was for them a 
final separation. No one could have the hardihood to maintain 
that the countrymen of Herman had access to the pages of 
Pausanias, or that the soldiers of Varus had in their childhood 
listened to stories borrowed from the epic of Wainamoinen. 
Yet the children’s tales gathered by the brothers Grimm estab- 
lished the general affinity between the mythical systems of 
Greeks, Romans, Germans, and Scandinavians; and the same 
astounding agreement between the popular tales of these races 
and those of the Hindoo is displayed in Miss Frere’s volume of 
Deccan legends which will take their place by the side of 
the ‘ Arabian Nights,’ the ‘ Kinder-und Haus-Mihrchen’ of 
Grimm, and the collections of Scottish, Norse, and Icelandic 
legends for which we are indebted to Asbjérnsen and Moe, to 
Campbell and Dasent, Magnussen and Powell. 

If at first sight the harvest thus reaped from lands so distant 
from each other seems a goodly one, it must be remembered 
that the grain is falling from the stalk, and the time for 
gathering it fast passing away. Steam and telegraphs, the 
hurry and whirl, the prosaic cares and selfish toil of modern 
life will soon leave little to be gleaned in fields which fifty 
years ago were laden with crops of indescribable richness ; and 
each labourer in his turn as, to the best of his power, he goes 
through his self-imposed task, mourns that if much has been 
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gathered much more has been lost irretrievably. The readers 
of Miss Frere’s Deccan Tales will feel that nowhere perhaps 
may so much of popular folk-lore be still recovered as in that 
vast country in which Englishmen have special facilities for 
rescuing these memorials of the far past from the changes 


and chances of oral tradition. We rejoice that a golden oppor- 


tunity has not been lost. Many an English child has past its 
early years in parts of India without hearing from native 
servants any one of the picturesque legends here gathered from 
the lips of Anna Liberata de Souza. If this woman still lives, 
it may convey to her a true pleasure, in the evening of a life 
which has had sore troubles, to know that she has made 
thousands of English children happy, and that here, if not in 


her own land, her name will be remembered with feelings of* 


lively gratitude. The story of her life is prefixed to these 
tales, as nearly as possible in her own imperfect English. It 
can scarcely fail to make the reader anxious that not a frag- 
ment should be lost of the crumbs which may still be 
gathered among the genuine country folk of Hindostan. A 
temper critical as to facts gives the deathblow to the growth 


of mythology, and is scarcely less fatal to the preservation of 


legends which have not been reduced to writing. With the 
rise of a sceptical spirit the myth loses some portion of its 
charm, and, with this, of its hold on the narrator’s heart; and 
the beautiful cows which the glistening Dawn drives every 
morning to their pastures, the gle: uming TH: arits who bear aloft 
the chariot of the Lord of light, the lov ely Charites who play 
with Aphrodité as she rises from the white sea-foam, the 
nymph who leaves her coral caves with invincible armour for 
her son, the Gorgon face which can turn every living thing to 
stone, all fade and must at last vanish away as the cold ques- 
tion is repeated ‘ How can these things be: 2° That this spirit 
is growing in every part of India, the ayah’s narrative leaves 


no room for doubt; and, were it not for precious relics of 


Aryan tradition still to be rescued, we have no reason to regret 
it. Still it gives one an insight into the old life of all the 
Aryan nations, when we learn that hearing stories from the old 
people was the pleasant substitute for going to school. The 
freezing winters of Northern Europe, we may be sure, were 
spent ina manner not unlike that in which Hindoo children 
got through their scorching monsoons. 


z 


‘Come here, children, out of the sun, and I'll tell you a story. 
Come in; you'll all get headaches.’ So my grandmother used to 
get us together,” says the ayah, “(there were nine of us, and great 
little fidgets like all children) into the house, and there she'd sit on 
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the floor, and tell us one of the stories I tell you. But then she used 
to make them last much longer, the different people telling their own 
stories from the beginning as often as possible; so that by the time 
she’d got to the end, she had told the beginning over five or six 
times. And so she went on, talk, talk, talk, Mera Bap reh! Such 
a long time she’d go on for, till all the children got quite tired and 
fell asleep. Now there are plenty of schools to which to send the 
children, but there were no schools when I was a young girl; and 
the old women who could do nothing else used to tell them stories to 
keep them out of mischief.” 


We shrink from doing anything to weaken the props of 
so excellent an institution; but we may be thankful that old 
women, who doubtless thought themselves fit for nothing, have 
preserved to us a series of exquisite legends which pour a 
flood of light on the early history of the human mind. We 
see that the Hindoo child was at once roused and soothed by 
the stories of the sweet Star-Lady, and the lovely Queen of 
the Five Flowers, just as the young German and Norseman 
listened to the tale of the beautiful Briar-rose sleeping in 
death-like stillness until the kiss of the pure knight roused 
her from her slumber. When we add that not only this 
ayah, but even her grandmother, was a Christian, we may 
well feel a further satisfaction in the little mischief which 
change of religion has inflicted on their folk-lore. We cannot 
regard it as a genuine or wholesome result of Christianity that 
the convert, because he deposes Zeus, Brahma, or Odin from 
their ancient throne, should transform all the beings of his 
pantheon into malignant and loathsome devils. If the Hindoo 
Christian still bows her head before the shrine of the old god 
of wisdom, thinking that after all the rite may not be without 
its meaning, this is surely better than that she should tremble 
like the Norseman at the approach of the wild huntsman, or 
regard the graceful creations of mythical’speech and fancy as 
beings who would do her harm if they could. Such a condi- 
tion of thought (which must be necessarily transitional) may 
lead the convert finally to see that these old myths form a vast 
storehouse of the highest and truest poetry. Still it is curious 
to contrast the different degrees of scepticism in the old gran- 
dame and her young listeners. 

*«* We used sometimes to ask my grandmother, ‘ Are those stories 
you tell us really true? Were there ever such people in the world?’ 
She generally answered, ‘I don’t know, but maybe there are some- 
where.’ I don’t believe there are any of those people living; I dare 
say, however, they did once live; but my granny believed more in 
those things than Ido now. She was a Christian: she worshipped 
God and believed in our Saviour, but still she would always respect 
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the Hindoo temples. If she saw a red stone, or an image of Gunputti, 
or any of the other Hindoo gods, she would kneel down and say 
her prayers there, for she used to say, ‘May be there’s something 
in it.’”’ 

But if the old woman still hankered in some degree after the 
ancient theology, the children were too much addicted to the 
theory of natural selection not to maintain that seven-headed 
cobras must leave behind them a seven-headed progeny. 


*« All the cobras in my grandmother’s stories were seven-headed. 


This puzzled us children, and we would say to her, ‘ Granny, are 
there any seven-headed cobras now? For all the cobras we see that 
the conjurors bring round have only one head each.’ To which she 
used to answer, ‘ No, of course there are no seven-headed cobras 
now. ‘That world is gone, but you see each cobra has a hood of 
skin, that is the remains of another head.’ Then we would say, 
‘Although none of those old seven-headed cobras are alive now, 
maybe there are some of their children living somewhere.’ But at 
this my granny used to get vexed, and say, ‘ Nonsense, you are silly 
little chatter-boxes, get along with you.’ And, though we often 
looked for the seven-headed cobras, we never could find any of 
them.”’ 

Of all the stories related in this volume, although they may 
be arranged in at least three distinct classes, there are very 
few, perhaps none, which fail to exhibit some parallelism with 
Greek, Arabian, Teutonic, or Scandinavian tales. There is 
also perhaps not one on which the genius of the Hindoo people 
has not stamped its own peculiar character. This character, 
however, is by no means what in England it is popularly taken 
to be. As the Homeric poems assign to women a condition 
very different from their state in the days of Perikles, so these 
stories bring before us in Seventee Bai, and Panchphul Ranee, 
maidens as pure, as brave, and as beautiful as Nausikad, and 
the men not unfrequently treat a king as familiarly as 
Themistokles is said to have addressed Artaxerxes. When the 
Rajah in the story of ‘ Truth’s Triumph’ wishes to marry the 
gardener’s daughter, he receives the blunt answer: ‘ Rajah or 
no rajah is all one to me. If you mean what you say, if you 
care for my daughter and wish to be married to her, come 
and be married; but I'll have none of your new-fangled 
‘forms and court ceremonies, hard to be understood.’ The 
language has all the simplicity of a Quaker’s address; but the 
contrast to ordinary Oriental servility is both wholesome and 
refreshing. 

Although by far the larger number of these tales turn on 
incidents which in some one of their many forms lie at the root 
of the great epic poems of all the Aryan nations, some of them 
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are specimens of ready wit, repartee, and humour on ordinary 
matters, which surpass anything to be found in the ‘ Arabian 
‘ Nights,’ and may be fairly compared with the Greek battle of 
the ‘ Frogs and the Mice.’ Like the latter, the best of these 
stories have beasts for the actors. Miss Frere remarks that in 
them ‘ the jackal usually overcomes every difficulty, and proves 
‘a bright moral example of the success of wit against brute 
* force—the triumph of mind over matter.’ In ‘ Tit for Tat’ 
the honesty of the camel is more than a match for the cunning 
of the jackal, who, having invited him to carry him across a 
stream, feasts on crabs and fish-bones by the riverside, and 
then by his yelping and howling brings the villagers down on 
the camel while he is quietly eating the sugar-canes. The poor 
brute is severely handled, but when the jackal is again on his 
back in the stream, the camel, upbraiding him for his conduct, 
asks him why he had made such a noise— 


‘“T don’t know,” said the jackal. “It is a custom I have. I 
always like to sing a little after dinner.” 

‘The camel waded on through the river. The water reached up 
to his knees,—then above them—up, up, up, higher and higher, 
until he was obliged to swim. Then turning to the jackal, he said, 
“T feel very anxious to roll.” ‘ Oh, pray don’t. Why do you wish 
to do so?” asked the jackal. ‘I don’t know,” answered the camel. 
“Itisacustom Ihave. Ialways like to havea little roll after dinner.” 
So saying, he rolled over in the water, shaking the jackal off as he 
did so. And the jackal was drowned, but the camel swam safely 
ashore.’ 


The camel deserved his triumph. The alligator, who is an 
evil beast, does not get off so easily. A jackal, putting his 
paw into the water to catch up a crab, finds it seized by an 
alligator, who stupidly lets it go when the jackal cries out in a 
cheerful voice, ‘ Clever Alligator, to catch hold of a bulrush 
‘ root instead of my paw.’ Seeing himself outwitted, he resolves 
to be wiser next time. Next day the jackal, fearing that the 
alligator may be hidden beneath the water, calls out ‘ Whenever 
‘I go to look for my dinner, I see the nice little crabs peeping 
‘up through the mud; then I catch and eat them. I wish | 
could see one now.’ The alligator at once shows the top of 
his snout, thinking that it would be mistaken for a crab, and 
immediately the jackal, bidding him farewell, goes to fish else- 
where. The next day the jackal again stands on the bank, 
and cries out that he can see not a single crab, adding that 
generally, even when they are under water, one can see them 
going bubble, bubble, bubble, and all the little bubbles go 
‘pop! pop! pop!’ The alligator, trying to make crab’s bubbles 
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and churning the water for yards round, is foiled the third 
time, and determines to lie in wait for his prey on land. A 
heap of figs is his place of ambush. The jackal is tempted, but 
cautiously exclaims that the figs cannot be good because the 
wind does not stir them. The alligator, trying to imitate the 
effects of the breeze, is again betrayed, and makes up his mind 
to carry the war into his enemy’s den. The jackal, returning 
from a foraging expedition, calls out at the entrance, ‘ Little 
* house, pretty house, my sweet little house, why do you not 
‘ give an answer when I call? If I come and all is safe and 
‘right, you always call out to me. Is anything wrong that 
* you do not speak?’ The alligator, cooing not quite so gently 
as a dove, answers, ‘ Sweet little jackal.’ With infinite readiness 
the creature replies, ‘ Thank you, my dear little house, I am 

‘ coming in a minute, but first I must get firewood to cook my 
‘ dinner ;’ and while the alligator waits to snap up the jackal 
when he enters the den, he is smothered by the fire, as the con- 
queror sings his triumphal song outside. 


In the ‘ Valiant Chattee-Maker’ we have a story clearly of 


the same parentage with the * Valiant Little Tailor’ in Grimm’s 
* Kinder- und Haus-Miihrchen;’ but the Hindoo tale seems 
decidedly the cleverer of the two. In both mere accident 
tends to the exaltation of the hero; but in the German story, 
the tailor merely strikes down seven flies with a cloth, and 
exulting at his feat, resolves to,go forth into the world, with 
the words ‘ Seven at one blow’ written on his belt, and the 
awful inscription imposes on everyone whom he comes across. 
He is in short a mere boaster; but the Deccan chattee-maker 
really does wonders, although he had no thought of doing 
them, and remains as meek and humble as he was before. 
Somewhat flustered with toddy, he sees by a flash of lightning 
a beast crouching under the wall of a hut for shelter from the 
rain, and mistakes it for his donkey, which had strayed. It is a 
tiger; but the brute has been already frightened by noises 
within the hut, caused by the constant moving of furniture from 
one place to another, and the loud complaints of a woman who 
exclaims against the ‘ perpetual dripping,’ which must end by 
bringing the roof down. Assailed with furious blows by the 
angry chattee-maker, the tiger thinks that he must be in the 
gripe of the ‘ perpetual dripping,’ and makes no resistance 
while his rider with vehement kicks and cuffs forces him home, 
where he ties his head and feet firmly to a post, and then 
goes to bed. 

‘Next morning, when the chattee-maker’s wife got up and looked 
out of window, what should she see but a great big tiger tied up in 
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front of their house to the post to which they usually fastened their 
donkey : she was very much surprised, and running to her husband, 
uwoke him, saying, “Do you know what animal you fetched home 
last night?” * Yes; the donkey, to be sure,” he answered. ‘“ Come 
and see,” said she; and she showed him the great tiger fastened to 
the post. The chattee-maker at this was no less astonished than his 
wife, and felt himself all over to find if the tiger had not wounded 
him: but no, there he was safe and sound, and there was the tiger 
tied to the post just as he had fastened it up the night before.’ 


The news soon found its way to the palace, and the rajah with 
all his court came to see the tiger and his captor. The beast 
was recognised as one which had long been the terror of all the 
country round, and the chattee-maker was made the commander 
of ten thousand horse. Just at this time came tidings that an 
overwhelming enemy was about to cross the borders, and not 
a general could be found to face them. ‘ Why not make the 
‘ chattee-maker commander-in-chief?’ they suggested. The 
appointment was made, but the chattee-maker begged leave 
first to go alone and reconnoitre. He had thus at the least 
gained breathing-time, for as he confessed to his wife the office 
of commander-in-chief was by no means an easy one for a man 
who had never been on a horse in his life. But while he was 
thinking of mounting a particularly quiet pony, a magnificent 
charger, sent from the rajah, galloped up and stood at his door. 
There was no help for it but to have himself tied on, after he 
had at length succeeded in mounting. ‘ Wife, wife, you forgot 
‘to tie my hands,’ cried the chattee-maker, as the horse, 
puzzled to know what he had on his back, began kicking and 
plunging, and then set off across the country. ‘ Never mind,’ 
was the reply, ‘hold on by the mane;’ and away went the 
chattee-maker on a ride as memorable as that of John Gilpin. 
Right towards the enemy’s camp flew the horse, and the rider 
liked the prospect as little as Gilpin liked the idea of a leap 
over a turnpike gate. In his desperation he seized a young 
banyan-tree as he passed, hoping that the ropes might break 
and thus he might come to the ground. But the tree gave 
way instead of the ropes, and trunk in hand away he went, 
striking into the enemy, who now saw him coming, a terror 
not less than that with which Polyphemos filled the comrades of 
Odysseus. They could fight, they said, against men like 
themselves, but not against giants who tore up trees as they 
rode. At once they fly, leaving everything behind them; and 
when the tired horse at length reaches the camp and stands 
still, the ropes break and his wider falls to the ground. The 
chattee-maker finds in the king’s tent a letter of abject sub- 
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mission, and with this prize he returns home, leading the horse 
which he dares not remount. On reaching home he bids his 
wife send the horse and the letter to the rajah. ‘ He will see 
‘ by the horse looking so tired what a long ride [’ve had; and 
if he is sent on beforehand, I shall not be obliged to ride him 
up to the palace door to-morrow morning, as I otherwise 
should, and that would be very tiresome, for most likely I 
should tumble off’ Still higher dignities and more abundant 
wealth were of course bestowed on a man who showed himself 
as modest as he was brave. 

Between this and the German tale the likeness is confined 
to the one leading idea of greatness achieved by accident and 
a run of good luck. We turn now to a class of stories which 
have little, or nothing, in common with the epie poems of the 
Aryan nations, but which exhibit a series of incidents in 
striking parallelism with those of the corresponding Teutonic 


« 


. 
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stories. These incidents are in themselves so strange, and the 
result is brought about by turns so unexpected, that the idea 
of their independent development among separated tribes who 
had carried away nothing but some leading notion becomes a 
wild extravagance. Whatever the consequences may be, the 
conclusion seems irresistible that these stories had been wrought 
out with some fulness of detail while these tribes or nations 
still continued to form a single people. The resemblances be- 
tween may perhaps bring down the time of separation to a 
comparatively late period; but the geographical position of 
Hindoo and German tribes must still throw that time back to 
an indefinitely distant past, and close as the parallelism may 
be, the differences of detail and colouring are such that we 
cannot suppose these Aryan emigrants to have carried away 
with them to their several homes more than the leading inci- 
dents grafted on the leading idea. The fidelity with which the 
Hindoo and the German tales adhere to this framework is 
indeed astonishing. 

One of the most remarkable of these coincidences is furnished 
by the story of the Dog and the Sparrow in Grimm’s col- 
lection as compared with an episode in the Wanderings of 
Vicram Maharajah. In both a bird vows to bring about the 
ruin of a human being; in both the bird is the helper and 
avenger of the innocent against wanton injury; and in both 
the destruction of the guilty is the result of their own voluntary 
acts. There are other points of likeness, the significance of 
which is heightened by points of singularly subtle difference. 
In the German story the sparrow is offended because a carter, 
not heeding the warning which she had given him, drove his 
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waggon over a dog which she had saved from starving. ‘ You 
‘ have killed my brother the dog,’ she said, ‘ and that shall cost 
‘you your horses and your cart.’ ‘ Horses and cart, indeed,’ 
said the carrier. ‘ What harm can you do to me ?’ and he drove 
on. But presently the sparrow contrived to force out the cork 
from the bung-hole of one of the casks in the waggon, and all 
the wine ran out on the ground, ‘ Ah me, I am a poor man 
‘ now,’ cried the carter when he saw it. ‘ Not poor enough 
‘ yet,’ said the sparrow, as she perched on the head of one of 
the horses and pecked out his eye. The carter in his rage took 
up his hatchet to kill the bird, but instead of it he hit his horse, 
which fell down dead. So it fared with the second cask and 


the two remaining horses. Leaving his waggon on the road, 
the carter found his w ay home, and bemoaned the loss of his 
wine and horses. ‘ Ah, my husband,’ she replied, ‘and what 


‘a wicked bird has come to this house: she has brought with 
‘her all the birds in the world, and there they sit among our 
‘corn and are eating every ear of it.’ ‘ Ah me, I am poorer 
‘ than ever,’ said the man as he beheld the havoc. ‘ Still not 
‘ poor enough, carrier; it shall cost you your life,’ said the 
bird, as she flew away. By and by the sparrow appeared at 
the window-sill, and uttered the same words, and the carrier 
hurling his axe at it broke the window-frame in two. Every 
other piece of furniture in the house was demolished as he 
vainly attempted to hit the bird. At length he caught her, 
and his wife asked if she should kill her. ‘ No,’ ‘said he, 
‘that were too merciful; she shall die much more horribly, 
‘ for I will eat her.’ So saying, he swallowed her whole; but 
she began to flutter about in his stomach, and presently came 
again into nie mouth, and cried out, ‘ Carrier, it shall cost you 
‘ your life.’ * Thereupon the man handed the axe to his wife, 
saying, ‘ ‘* Kill me the wretch dead in my mouth.” His wife 
‘took it and aimed a blow, but missing her mark, struck her 
* husband on the head and killed him. Then the sparrow flew 
* away, and was never seen there again.’ 

In the Hindoo story the bird is a parrot, and the dog’s place 
is taken by a poor wood-cutter, from whom a dancing-girl 
attempts to extort a large sum of money by deliberate false- 
hood. The girl thus represents the carter, and at once the 
framework of the tale is provided ; but the method by which 
the sparrow wreaks her vengeance on the man is thoroughly 
awkward and unartistic when ¢ ompared with the simple scheme 
which brings about the ruin of the nautch-woman. She, like 
the carrier, is rich; but she cannot resist the temptation of 
making more money by claiming from the wood-cutter the 
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dowry which she said that he had promised to pay on marrying 
her, the dowry and the marriage being alike purely imaginary. 
The rajah, being called to give judgment in the case, deter- 
mines to abide by the decision of a parrot famed for his wisdom, 
and belonging to a merchant in the town. When the wood- 
cutter had given his version of the matter, the parrot bade 


oe Ranee, the nautch-girl, tell her story. After hearing 
he asked where the house was to which her husband had 
ian her. ‘ Far away in the jungles,’ was the reply. ‘ And 


‘how long ago?’ The day was named; twenty witnesses 

proved that Champa was at the time in the city; and the 

parrot gave judgment for the wood-cutter against the nautch- 

girl, as the sparrow had befriended the dog against the carter. 

Great was the praise bestowed on the wise parrot, but the 

ince nsed nautch-girl said: *‘ Be assured I will get you in my 
* power; and when I do, I will bite off your he: id,’ 

Then follows the vow of the parrot, answering to the oath 

of the sparrow ; but he has no need to repeat it. ‘Try your 
‘ worst, madam,’ said he, ¢ but in return I tell you this; I will 
‘live to make you a beggar. Your house shall be, by your 
* own orders, laid even with the ground, and you for grief and 
‘ rage shall kill yourself.’ Time goes on, and the nautch- girl, 
summoned to the merchant’s house, dances so well that he asks 
her to name her own reward; and the price which she demands 
is the parrot. Taking the bird home, she ordered her servants 
to cook it for her supper, first cutting off its head and bringing 
it to her grilled that she might eat it before tasting any other 
dish. The parrot is accordingly plucked, but while the ser- 
vant goes to fetch water wherein to boil him, the bird, who had 
pretended to be dead and thus escaped having his neck wrung, 
slips into a hole let into the wall for carrying off the kitchen 
sewage. In this dilemma the maid grilled a chicken’ s head and 
_ placed it before the Ranee, who, as she ate it, said: 


‘“ Ah, pretty Polly, so here’s the end of you. This is the brain 
that thought so cunningly, and devised my overthrow; this is the 
tongue that spoke against me; this is the throat through which 
came the threatening words. Aha, who is right now, I wonder ?”’ 


With some little fear the parrot heard her words, for the 
loss of his wingfeathers had left him unable to fly; but at 
length he contrived to find his way to a neighbouring — 
and to perch behind the idol. It was the favourite god of 
Champa Ranee, who in her abject fear of death had fie 
besought him to translate her to heaven without the process of 
dying. So when she next came to offer her wonted supplica- 
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tion, the parrot spoke, and the nautch-girl at once took its 
words for the utterances of the god. 

** Champa Rance, nautch-girl, your prayer is heard. This is 
what you must do: sell all you possess and give the money to the 
poor; you must also give money to all your servants and dismiss 
them. Level also your house to the ground, that you may be wholly 
separated from earth. ‘Then you will be fit for heaven, and you 
may come, having done all I command you, on this day week to this 
place, and you shall be transported thither body and soul.”’ 


The infatuated woman did as she was bidden, and after destroy- 
ing her house and giving away all her goods she went at the 
time fixed, and sitting at the edge of a well outside the temple, 
explained to the assembled people that they 

‘Would soon see her caught up to heaven, and thus her departure 
from the world would be more celebrated than her doings whilst in 
it. All the people listened eagerly to her words, for they believed 
her inspired ; and to see her ascension the whole city had come out, 
with hundreds and hundreds of strangers and travellers, princes, 
merchants, and nobles, from far and near, all full of expectation and 
curiosity. 

‘ Then as they waited, a fluttering of little wings was heard, and 
a parrot flew over Champa Ranec’s head, calling out, “ Nautch-girl, 
nautch-girl, what have you done?” Champa Ranee recognised the 
voice as Vicram’s: he went on, “ Will you go body and soul to 
heaven? Have you forgotten Polly’s words ?” 

‘ Champa Ranee rushed into the temple, and, falling on her knees 
before the idol, cried out, “ Gracious Power, I have done all as 
you commanded; let your words come true; save me, take me to 
heaven.” 

‘But the parrot above her cried, ‘‘ Good bye, Champa Ranee, 
good bye; you ate a chicken’s head, not mine. Where is your house 
now? Where are your servants and all your possessions? Have 
my words come true, think you, or yours?” 

‘Then the woman saw all, and in her rage and despair, cursing 
her own folly, she fell violently down on the floor of the temple, 
and, dashing her head against the stone, killed herself.’ 





It is impossible to question the real identity of these two 
stories, and incredible that the one could have been invented 
apart from the other, or that the German and the Hindoo tale 
are respectively mere derivatives from the same leading idea. 
This idea is that beings of no repute may be avengers of suc- 
cessful wrong-doers, or to put it in the language of St. Paul, 
that the weak things of the earth may be chosen to confound 
the strong, and foolish things to confound the wise. But it 
was highly improbable that this idea should of itself suggest to 
a Hindoo and a Teuton that the avenger should be a bird, that 
the wrong-doer should punish himself, and should seal his doom 
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by swallowing his persecutor, or by at least thinking that he 
was devouring him. There is no room here for the argument 
which Professor Max Miiller characterises as *‘ sneaking’ when 
applied even to fables which are common to all the members of 
the Aryan family.* A series of incidents such as these could 
never have been thought out by two brains working apart 
from each other; and we are driven to admit that at least the 
machinery by which the result was to be brought about had 
been devised before the se paration, or to maintain that the 
story has in the one case or the other been imported bodily. 
But the variations between the two stories would seem to 
exclude the latter alternative, even apart from lack of evidence 
of any borrowing. It is otherwise with the Norse tale of the 
Master Thief, which can be traced through the Greek transla- 
tion of the * Kalila and Dimna’ to the story of ‘The Bush- 
‘man and the Goat,’ in the Hitopadesa. These stories also, as it 
so happens, have nothing but the leading idea in common, and 
Professor Max Miiller remarks that, this keynote (viz., that a 
man will believe almost anything if he is told the same by 
three different people) once given, ‘ nothing was easier than to 
‘invent the three variations which we find in the Norse Master 
© Thief.’ 

sut the story of the nautch-girl is only one incident in a 
larger drama. The bird of the German tale is a common 
sparrow ; the parrot which brings about the death of Champa 
Ranee is nothing less than the Maharajah Vicram who has 
received from the god of wisdom the power of transporting his 
soul into any other body, while by an antidote he keeps his own 
body from corruption. And here we are brought to a parallelism 
which cannot be accounted for on any theory of medieval im- 


portation, The story of Vicram is essentially the story of 


Hermotimos of Klazomenz, whose soul wanders at will through 
space while his body remains undecayed at home, until his wife, 
tired out by his repeated desertions, burns his body while he is 
away, and thus effectually prevents his resuming his proper 
form. A popular Deccan tale, which is also told by Pliny and 
Lucian, must have existed, if only in a rudimentary state, while 
Greeks and Hindoos still lived as a single people. But a 
genuine humour, of which we have little more than a faint 
germ in the Greek legend, runs through the Hindoo story. 
In both the wife is vexed by the frequent absence of her hus- 
band; but the real fun of Anna de Souza’s narrative rises from 
the complications produced by a carpenter’s son, who overhears 


* Chips from a German Workshop, vol. ii. p. 233. 
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the god Gunputti as he teaches Vicram the mystic words 
which enables him to pass from his own body into another ; 
but as he could not see the antidote which Vicram received to 
keep his tenantless body from decay, the carpenter’s son was 
but half enlightened. No sooner, however, had Vicram trans- 
ferred his soul to the parrot’s body than the carpenter’s son 
entered the body of Vicram and the work of corruption began 
in his own. ‘The pseudo-rajah is at once detected by the 
Wuzeer Butti, who recommends the whole court to show a 
cold shoulder to the impostor and make his sojoarn in Vicram’s 
body as unpleasant as possible. Worn out at last with wait- 
ing, Butti sets off to search for his friend, and by good luck is 
one of the throng assembled to witness the ascension of Champa 
Ranee. Butti recognises his friend, and at once puts him into 
safe keeping in a cage. On reaching home it became necessary 
to get the carpenter’s son out of Vicram’s body, and the Wuzeer, 
foreseeing that this would be no easy task, proposes a butting 
match between two rams, the one belonging to himself, the 
other to the pseudo-rajah. Butti accordingly submits his own 
ram to a training, which greatly hardens his horns; and so 
when the fight began 


‘ The pretended rajah soon saw, to his vexation, that, his favourite’s 
horns being less strong than its opponent’s, he was getting tired 
and, beginning to lose courage, would soon be worsted in the fight ; 
so, quick as thought, he left his own body and transported his soul 
into the ram’s body, in order to give it an increase of courage and 
resolution and enable it to win. 

‘No sooner did Vicram Maharajah, who was hanging up in a cage, 
see what had taken place, than he left the parrot’s body and re- 
entered his own body. Then Butti’s ram pushed the other down on 
its knees, and the wuzeer ran and fetched a sword and cut off its 
head, thus putting an end, with the life of the ram, to the life of the 
carpenter’s son.’ 


sut fresh troubles were in store for Butti. Not yet cured 
of his wandering propensities, Vicram goes to sleep in a jungle 
with his mouth open, into which creeps a cobra, who refuses to 
be dislodged. The rajah in his intolerable misery leaves his 
home, disguised as a fakeer, and Butti seeks him in vain for 
twelve years. Meanwhile the beautiful Buccoulee, who had 
recognised her destined husband under the squalid rags of the 
fakeer, had succeeded in freeing Vicram from his tormentor ; 
and thus all three returned to the long-forsaken Anar Ranee. 

But before we examine incidents which take us into another 
region of Hindoo folk-lore, we are bound to show that these 
tales contain other stories which belong to the same class with 
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the tale of the dancing-girl and the wood-cutter. There are 
some which are even more remarkable for their agreement in 
the general scheme with thorough divergence in detail. In the 
story entitled ‘ The Table, the Ass, and the Stick,’ in Grimm’s 
collection, a goat, whose appetite cannot be satisfied, brings a 
tailor into grievous trouble by leading him to drive his three 
sons away from their home on groundless charges. At last, 
finding that he had been cheated, he scourges the goat, which 
makes the best of its way from his dwelling. Meanwhile the 
three sons had each been learning a trade, and each received 
his reward. To the eldest was given a table which, at the 
words ‘ Cover thyself, at once presented a magnificent ban- 
quet; the second received a donkey which, on hearing the word 
‘ Bricklebrit,’ rained down gold pieces; and both were deprived 
of their gifts by a thievish innkeeper, to whom they had in suc- 
cession revealed their secret. On reaching home the eldest 
son, boasting to his father of his inexhaustible table, was dis- 
comfited by finding that some common table had been put in 
its place; and the second in like manner, in making trial of his 
ass found himself in possession of a very ordinary donkey. 
But the youngest son had not yet returned, and to him they 
sent word of the scurvy behaviour of the innkeeper. When 
the time of his departure came, his master gave him a sack, 
adding, ‘In it there lies a stick.’ The young man took the 
sack as a thing that might do him good service, but asked why 
he should take the stick as it only made the sack heavier to 


carry. The stick, however, was endowed with the power of 


jumping out of the sack and belabouring anyone against whom 
its owner had a grudge; and thus armed the youth went cheer- 
fully to the house of the innkeeper, who, thinking that the sack 
must certainly contain treasure, tried to take it from the young 
man’s pillow while he slept. But he had reckoned without his 
host. The stick hears the fatal word, and at once falls with- 
out mercy on the thief, who roars out that he will surrender 
the table and the ass. Thus the three gifts reach the tailor’s 
house. As for the goat, whose head the tailor had shaven, it 
ran into a fox’s house, where a bee stung its bald pate, and it 
rushed out, never to be heard of again. 

In the Deccan tale we have a jackal and a barber in the 
place of the goat and the tailor; and the mischief is done, not 
by leading the barber to expel his children, but by cheating 
him of the fruits of his garden. The parallel, however, is not 
confined to the fact of the false pretences; the barber retaliates, 
like the tailor, and inflicts a severe wound on the jackal. As 
before, however, in the German story, the goat is a goat, but 


. 
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the jackal is a transformed rajah, none other in short than the 
Beast who is wedded to Beauty, and the monster who becomes 
the husband of Psyche. But before he wins his bride, he is 
reduced to sore straits, and his adventures give occasion for 
some sharp satire on Hindoo popular theology. Coming across 
a bullock’s carcase, the jackal eats his way into it, while the 
sun so contracts the hide that he finds himself unable to get 
out. Fearing to be killed if discovered, or to be buried alive 
if he escaped notice, the jackal, on the approach of the 
scavengers, cries out, ‘ Take care, good people, how you touch 
‘me, for I am a great saint.’ The mahars, in great terror, 
ask him who he is and what he wants. ‘I,’ answered the jackal, 
‘am avery holy saint. I am also the god of your village, and 
I am very angry with you, because you never worship me 
nor bring me offerings.’ ‘O my Lord,’ they cried, ‘ what 
offerings will please you? Tell us only, and we will bring 
you whatever you like.’ ‘ Good,’ he replied; ‘ then you must 
fetch here plenty of rice, plenty of flowers, and a nice fat 
chicken—place them as an offering beside me, and pour a 
great deal of water over them, as you do at your most solemn 
‘ feasts, and then I will forgive you your sins.’ The wetting, 
of course, split the dry bullock’s skin, and the jackal, jumping 
out, ran with the chicken in his mouth to the jungle. When 
again he was nearly starved, he heard a Brahmin bewailing his 
poverty, and declaring that if a dog or a jackal were to offer 
to marry one of his daughters he should have her, in complete 
contrast to the reluctance of the merchant who is obliged to sur- 
render his child to the beast. The jackal takes him at his word 
and leads his wife away to a splendid subterranean palace, where 
she finds that each night the jackal lays aside his skin and be- 
comes a beautiful young man. Soon the Brahmin comes to the 
jackal’s cave to see how his child gets on; but just as he is 
about to enter, the jackal stops him, and, learning his wants, 
gives him a melon, the seeds of which will bring him some 
money. <A neighbour, admiring the fruit produced from these 
seeds, buys some from the Brahmin’s wife, and finding that 
they are full of diamonds, pearls, and rubies, purchases the 
whole stock, until the Brahmin himself opens a small withered 
melon and learns how he has been overreached. In vain he 
asks restitution from the woman who has bought them; she 
knows nothing of any miraculous melons, and a jeweller to 
whom he takes the jewels from the withered melon accuses him 
of having stolen the gems from his shop, and impounds them 
all. Again he betakes himself to the jackal, who, seeing the 
uselessness of giving him gold or jewels, brings him out a jar, 
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which is always full of good things. The Brahmin now lived 
in luxury; but another Brahmin informed the rajah of the 
royal style in which his poorer neighbour feasted, and the rajah 
appropriated the jar for his own special use. When once again 
he carried this story of his wrongs to his father-in-law, the 
jackal gave him another jar, within which was a rope and a 
stick, which would perform their work of chastisement as soon 
as the jar was opened. Uncovering the jar while he was alone, 
the Brahmin had cause to repent his rashness, for every bone 
in his body was left aching. With this personal experience of 
the powers of the stick, the Brahmin generously invited the 
rajah and his brother Brahmin to come and test the virtues of 
his new gift; and a belabouring as hearty as that which the 
wicked innkeeper received in the German tale made them yield 
up the dinner-making chattle. The same wholesome measure 
led to the recovery of the precious stones from the jeweller, 
and the melons from the woman who had bought them. It 
only remained now, by burning the enchanted rajah’s jackal- 
skin, to transform him permanently into the most splendid 
prince ever seen on earth, 

The points of likeness and difference between the Hindoo 
story of Punchkin and the Norse tale of ‘ The Giant who had 
‘no Heart in his Body’ are perhaps still more striking. In the 
former a rajah has seven daughters whose mother dies while 
they are still children, and a stepmother so persecutes them 
that they make their escape. In the jungle they are found by 
the seven sons of a neighbouring king, who are hunting, and 
“ach takes one of the princesses as a wife, the handsomest of 
course marrying the youngest. After a brief time of happiness 
the eldest prince sets off on a journey and does not return. 
His six brothers follow him and are seen no more. After this, 
as Balna, the youngest princess, rocks her babe in his cradle, 
a fakeer makes his appearance, and having vainly asked her to 
marry him, transforms her into a dog and leads her away. As 
he grows older, Balna’s son learns how his parents and uncles 
have disappeared, and resolves to go in search of them. His 
aunts beseech him not to do so. * We have lost our husbands 
‘and our sister. If you too are taken from us, what shall we 
‘do?’ But the youth feels sure that he will bring them all 
back; and at length finds his way to the house of a gardener, 
whose wife on hearing his story tells him that his father and 
uncles have all been turned into stone by the great magician 
Punchkin, who keeps Balna herself imprisoned in a high tower 
because she will not marry him. To aid him in his task, the 
gardener’s wife disguises him in her daughter’s dress, and gives 
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him a basket of flowers as a present for the captive princess. 
Thus arrayed, the youth is admitted to her presence, and while 
none are looking makes himself known to his mother by means 
of a ring which she had left on his finger before the sorcerer 
stole her away. But the rescue of the seven princes seemed to 
be as far off as ever, and the young man suggests that Balna 
should now change her tactics, and by pretending a readiness 
to marry him, find out the secret of his power and whether he 
is subject to death. The device is successful, and the sorcerer 
tells her that 

‘Far, far away, hundreds of thousands of miles away from this, 
there lies, a desolate country covered with thick jungle. In the 
midst of the jungle grows a circle of palm-trees, and in the centre 
of the jungle stand six jars full of water, piled one above another: 
below the sixth jar is a small cage which contains a little green 
parrot ; on the life of the parrot depends my life, and if the parrot 
is killed I must die.’ 

But this keep is guarded by myriads of evil demons, and 
Balna tries hard to dissuade her son from the venture. He is 
resolute, and he finds true helpers in some eagles whose young 
he saves by killing a large serpent which was making its way 
to their nest. The parent birds give him their young to be 
his servants, and the eaglets, crossing their wings, bear him 
through the air to the spot where the six water-jars are standing. 
In an instant he upsets the jars, and snatching the parrot from 
his cage rolls him up in his cloak. The magician in his dismay 
at seeing the parrot in the youth’s hands yields to every demand 
made by him, and not only the seven princes but all ‘his other 
victims are restored to life—a magnificent array of kings, 
courtiers, officers, and servants. Still the magician prayed to 
have his parrot given him. 

‘Then the boy took hold of the parrot, and tore off one of his 
wings, and, as he did so, the magician’s right arm fell off. 

‘ Punchkin then stretched out his left arm, crying, “Give me my 
parrot.” The prince pulled off the parrot’s second wing, and the 
magician’s left arm tumbled off. 

‘* Give me my parrot,” cried he, and fell on his knees. The 
prince pulied off the parrot’s right leg, the magician’s right leg fell 
off; the prince pulled off the parrot’s left leg, down fell the magi- 
cian’s left. 

‘Nothing remained of him save the limbless body and the head ; 
but still he rolled his eyes, and cried, “Give me my parrot.” 
“Take your parrot, then,” cried the boy; and with that he wrung 
the bird’s neck, and threw it at the magician; and, as he did so, 
Punchkin’s head twisted round, and, with a fearful groan, he died.’ 


In its keynote and its leading incidents this story is precisely 
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parallel to the Norse tale of * The Giant who had no Heart in his 
‘Body.’ Here, as in the Deccan legend, there is a king who 
has seven sons, but instead of all seven being sent to hunt or 
woo, the youngest is left at home; and the rajah whose children 
they marry has six daughters, not seven. This younger brother 
who stays at home is the Boots of E yuropean folk- lore, a being 
of infinitely varied character, and a subject of interest for 
all who wish to know whence the Aryan nations obtained the 
materials for their epic poems. Seemingly weak and often 
despised, he has keener wit and more resolute will than all 
who are opposed to him. Slander and obloquy are to him as 
nothing, for he knows that in the end his truth shall be made 
clear in the sight of all men. In Dr. Dasent’s words— 

‘ There he sits idle whilst all work; there he lies with that deep 
irony of conscious power which knows its time must one day come 
and meantime can afford to wait. When that time comes, he girds 
himself to the feat amidst the scoffs and scorn of his flesh and blood; 
but even then after he has done some great deed, he conceals it, 
a to his ashes, and again sits idly. by the kitchen fire, dirty, 
lazy, despised, until the time for final recognition comes, and then 
his dirt and rags fall off,—he stands out in all the majesty of his 
royal robes, and is acknowledged once for all a king.’ 


We see him in athousand forms. He is the Herakles on whom 
the mean Eurystheus delights to pour contempt; he is Cin- 
derella sitting in the dust while her sisters flaunt their finery 
abroad; he is the Gidipus who ‘ knows nothing,’ * yet reads the 
mysterious riddle of the Sphinx; he is the Phoebus who serves 
in the house of Admetos and the palace of Laomedon; he is 
the Psyche who seeks her lost love almost in despair, and yet 
with the hope still living in her that her search shall not 
be unsuccessful; above all, he is the Ithakan chief, clad in 
beggar’s rags, flouted by the suitors, recognised only by an old 
nurse and his dog, waiting patiently till the time comes that 
he should bend the invincible bow, and having slain his enemies 
appear once more in glorious garb by the side of a wife as 
radiant in beauty as when he left her years ago for a long and 
a hard warfare far aw ay. Boots then acts the part of Balna’s 
son in the Hindoo story, while the sorcerer reappears in the 
Norse tale as a giant who turns the six princes and their wives 
into stone. The incident is by no means peculiar to this tale, 
and once for all it may be noted that the whole mass of folk- 


lore in every country may be resolved into an endless series of 


repetitions, combinations, and eens of a few leading ideas 
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or of their developments. If speaking of the marvels wrought 
by musical genius Dr. Newman could say, ‘ There are seven 
‘notes in the scale; make them thirteen, yet how slender an 
‘ outfit for so vast an enterprise, we may well feel the same 
astonishment as we see the mighty harvest of mythical lore 
which a few seeds have yielded, and begin to understand how 
it is that ideas so repeated, disguised, or travested never lost 
their charm, but find us as ready to listen when they are 
brought before us for the hundredth time in a new dress, as 
when we first made acquaintance with them. 

With the modified machinery of the Norse tale, the remon- 
strances addressed to Balna’s son in the Ayah’s story are here 
addressed to Boots, whose kindness to the brute creatures who 
become his friends is drawn out in the more full detail charac- 
teristic of Western legends. ‘The Hindoo hero helps eagles 
only ; Boots succours a raven, a salmon, and a wolf; and ‘the 
latter having devoured his horse bears him on its back swifter 
than the wind to the house of the giant who has turned his 
brothers into stone.* There he finds, not his mother, like Balna’s 
son, but the beautiful princess who is to be his bride, and wha 
promises to find out, if she can, where the giant keeps his 
heart, for, wherever it be, it is not in his body. The colloquies 
which lead at length to the true answer exhibit the giant in 
the more kindly and rollicking character frequently bestowed 
on trolls, dwarfs, elves, and demons, in the mythology of the 
Western Aryans. The final answer corresponds precisely to 
that of Punchkin :— 

‘Far, far away in a lake lies an island; on that island stands a 
church ; in that church is a well; in that well swims a duck ; in that 
duck there is an egg, and in that egg there lies my heart,—you 
darling.’ 

His darling takes a tender farewell of Boots, who sets off on 
the wolf’s back, to solve, as in the Eastern tale, the mystery of 
the water and the bird. The wolf takes him to the island; 
but the church keys hang high on the steeple, and the raven is 
now brought in to perform an office analogous to that of the 
young eaglets in the Deccan legend. At last by the salmon’s 
help the egg is brought from the bottom of the well where the 
duck had dropped it. 


‘Then the wolf told him to squeeze the egg, and as soon as ever 
he squeezed it the giant screamed out. 

* In Crinnn’ s story of ‘ The ‘Iwo Brothers’ the animals succoured 
are the hare, fox, wolf, and lion, and they each, as in the Hindoo tale, 
offer their young as ministers to the hero who has spared their lives. 
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the prinee did so, 


‘«< Squeeze it again,” said the wolf; and whe 
the jar t screamed still more piteously, and be coed and prayed £0 
prettily to be spared, saying he would do all that the prince wished 
if he would only not squeeze his heart in two. 

*“ Tell him, if he will restore to life again your six brothers and 
their brides you will spare his life,” said the wolf. Yes, the giant 
was ready to do that, and he turned the six brothers into king’s sons 
again, and their brides into king’s daughters. 

‘“ Now squecze the egg in two,” said the wolf, So Boots squeezed 
the egg to pieces, and the giant burst at once.’ 

If the morality of myths is fair matter for comparison, the 
Eastern story has here the advantage. Balna’s son makes no 
definite promise to the magician; but a parallel to Punchkin, 
almost closer than that of the giant, is furnished in Grimm’s 
story of the Two Brothers, where a witch is forced to restore 
all her victims to life. 

The old witch took a twig and changed the stones back to what 
they were, and immediately his brother and the beasts stood before 
the huntsman, as well as many merchants, workpeople, and shep- 


} 
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herds, who, delighted with their freedom, returned home; but the 
twin brothers, when they saw each other again, kissed and em- 
braced and were very glad.’ 

But probably no two stories furnish more convincing evi- 
dence of the extent to which the folk-lore of the Aryan tribes 
was developed while they still lived as a single people, than 
that which we find in the German legend of Faithful John and 
the Deccan story of Rama and Luxman. A comparison of 
these legends clearly shows that at least the following frame- 
work must have been devised before Hindoos and Germans 
started on the long migrations which was to lead the one to 
the regions of the Ganges and the Indus, and the other to the 
countries watered by the Vistula and the Elbe. Even in those 
early days the story must have run that a king had seen the 
likeness of a maiden whose beauty made him faint with love, 
that he could not be withheld from seeking her, that his faithful 
friend went with him and helped him to win his bride, that 
certain wise birds predicted that the trusty friend should save 
his master from three great dangers, but that his mode of res- 
cuing him should seem to show that he loved his master’s wife, 
that for his self-sacrifice he should be turned into a stone, and 
should be restored to life only by the agency of an innocent 
child. That two men in two different countries could hit upon 
such a series of incidents as these, none probably will have the 
hardihood to maintain, still less can any dream of urging that 
Hindoos and Germans agreed together to adopt each the specific 
differences of their respective versions. 
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In the German story the prince’s passion for the beautiful 
maiden is produc ed by ‘the si; oht of her portrait in a gallery of 
his father’s palace into which the trusty John had been strie tly 
charged not to let the young man enter. Having once seen it 
he cannot be withheld from going to seek her, and with his 
friend embarks as a “aging in a ship laden with all manner 
of costly goods which may tempt the maiden’s taste or curi- 
osity. The scheme sucec eds, but while the princess is making 
her purchases the Faithful John orders all sail to be set, and 
the ship is far at sea when the maiden turns to go home. The 
next scene in the drama is a colloquy between three crows 
whose language Faithful John understands, and who foretell 
three great dangers impending over the prince who can be 
saved only at the cost of his preserver. On his reaching shore 
a fox-coloured horse would spring towards him, which, on his 
mounting it, would carry him off for ever from his bride. No 
one can save him except by shooting the horse, but if he does 
it and tells the king he will be turned into stone from the toe 
to the knee. If the horse be killed he will none the more keep 
his bride, for a bridal shirt will lie on a dish, woven seemingly 
of gold and silver, but composed really of sulphur and pitch, 
and if he puts it on it will burn him to his bones and marrow. 
Whoever takes the shirt with his gloved hand and casts it into 
the fire, may save the prince, but if he knows and tells him he 
will be turned to stone from his knee to his heart. Nor is he 
more safe even if the shirt is burnt, for during the dance which 
follows the wedding the queen will suddenly turn pale and fall 
as if dead, and unless some one takes three drops of blood from 
her right breast she will die. But whoever knows and tells it 
shall be turned to stone from the crown of his head to the toes 
of his feet. The friend resolves to be faithful at all hazards, 
and all things turn out as the crows had foretold; but the king 
misconstruing the act of his friend in taking blood from’ his 
wife orders him to be led to prison. At the scaffold he 
explains his motives, but the act of revelation seals his doom ; 
and while the king entreats for forgiveness the trusty servant 
is turned into stone. In an agony of grief the king has the 
figure placed near his bed, and vainly prays for the power of 
restoring him to life. Years pass on; twin sons are born to 
him, and one day, as he gives utterance to the longing of his 
heart, the statue s says that it can be brought back to life if the 
king will cut off the heads of the twins and sprinkle the statue 
with their blood. The servant is restored to life, and when he 
places the children’s heads on their bodies they spring up and 
play as merrily as ever. 





In truth and tenderness of feeling this story scarcely equals 
the Deccan tale, in which the prince Rama sees the image of his 
future bride not in a picture but in a dream. Having won 
her by the aid of Luxman, he is soon after attacked by tie 
sickness which is common to the heroes in most of these 
es, and whieh finds its highest expression in the history of 


the king with Faithful John, Luxman, who like John under- 
stands the speech of birds, hears two owls talking in a tree over- 
head, and learns from them that three great perils await his 


tree, from the fall of which Luxman will just save them by 
dragging them forcibly away ; the next will be from an inse- 
eure arch, and the third from a cobra. This cobra, they said, 

*Luxman will kill with his sword, but a drop of the cobra’s blood 
shall fall on her forehead. The wuzeer will not dare to wipe off the 
blood with his hands, but shall instead,cover his face with a cloth, 
that he may lick it off with his tongue; but for this the rajah will 
be angry wlth him, and his reproaches will turn this poor wuzeer 
into stone. 

*“ Will he always remain stone?” asked the lady owl. “ Not for 
ever,” answered the husband, “but for eight long years he will 
remain so.” ‘ And what then?” demanded she. “ ‘Then,” answered 
the other, “ when the young rajah and ranee have a baby, it shall 
come to pass that one day the child shall be playing on the floor, 
and, to help itself along, shall clasp hold of the stony figure, and at 
that baby’s touch the wuzeer will come to life again. But I have 
told you enough for one night; come, let’s catch mice,—tuwhit, 
tuwhoo, tuwhoo,” and away flew the owls.’ 


As in the German tale, everything turns out in accordance 
with the predictions of the birds. When, therefore, Luxman 
saw the cobra creep towards the queen, he knew that his life 
must, be forfeited for his devotion ; and so he took from the folds 
of his dress the record of the owls’ talk and of his former life, and 
having laid it beside the sleeping king, killed the cobra. The 
rajah of course starts up just as his friend is licking the blood 
from his wife’s forehead, and drawing the same inference with 
the German prince, overwhelms him with reproaches. 

‘The raja had buried his face in his hands; he looked up, he 
turned to the wuzcer; but from him came neither answer nor reply. 
He had become a senseless stone. Then Rama for the first time 
perceived the roll of paper which Luxman had laid beside him ; and 
when he read in it of what Luxman had been to him from boyhood, 
and of the end, his bitter grief broke through all bounds, and, 
falling at the feet of the statue, he clasped its stony knees and wept 
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eus, During the journey which answers to the voyage 


The first will be from a rotten branch of a banyan 
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Light years rolled on, and at length the child was born. A 
few months more, and in trying to walk, it ‘ stretched out its 
‘tiny hands and caught hold of the foot of the statue. The 
‘wuzeer instantly came back to life, and stooping down 
‘seized the little baby, who had rescued him, in his arms and 
‘kissed it.’ 

There is something more quiet and touching in the silent 
record of Luxman, which stands in the place of Faithful John’s 
confession at the scaffold, as well as in the doom which is made 
to depend on the reproaches of his friend rather than on the 
mere mechanical act of giving utterance to certain words. 

In the Deccan story the bride of Rama is won after an 
exploit which in its turn carries us away to the deeds of 
Hellenic or Teutonic heroes. When the prince tells Luxman 
of the peerless beauty whom he has seen in his dream, his friend 
tells him that the princess lives far away in a glass palace. 
The glass answers to the ice of the Norse legends. * Round 
this palace runs a large river, and round the river is a garden 
of flowers. Round the garden are four thick groves of trees. 
The princess is twenty-four years old, but she is not married, 
for she has determined only to marry whoever can jump across 
the river and greet her in her crystal palace; and though 
many thousand kings have assayed to do so, they have all 
perished miserably in the attempt, having either been drowned 
in the river or broken their necks by falling.’ 

The frequent recurrence of this idea in these Hindoo legends 
might of itself lead anyone, who knew nothing of the subject 
previously, to doubt whether such images could refer to any 
actual facts in the history of any given man or woman. In some 
form or other it may be said to run through almost all. In the 
story of Brave Seventee Bai it assumes a form more closely 
akin to the imagery of Teutonic mythology; and here we find 
a princess who declares she will marry no one who has not 
leaped over her bath, which ‘ has high marble walls all round, 
‘ with a hedge of spikes at the top of the walls.’ In the story 
of Vicram Maharajah the parents of Anar Ranee ‘ had caused 
‘her garden to be hedged round with seven hedges made of 
‘ bayonets, so that none could go in nor out; and they had 
published a decree that none should marry her but he who 
could enter the garden and gather the three pomegranates on 
‘ which she and her maids slept.’ So too Panch-Phul Ranee, 
the lovely Queen of the Five Flowers, ‘ dwelt in a little house 
‘round which were seven wide ditches and seven great hedges 
made of spears.’ The seven hedges are, however, nothing 
more than the sevenfold coils of the dragon of the glistening 
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heath who lies twined round the beautiful Brynhild. But the 
maiden of the Teutonic tale is sunk in sleep which rather 
resembles death than life, just as Démétér mourned as if for 
the death of Persephone while her child sojourned in the dark 
kingdom of Hades. This idea is reproduced with wonderful 
fidelity in the story of Little Surya Bai, and the cause of her 
death is modified in a hundred legends both of the East and 
the West. The little maiden is high up in the eagle’s nest fast 
asleep, when an evil demon or Rakshas seeks to gain admission 
to her, and while vainly striving to force it open, leaves one of 
his finger-nails sticking in the crack of the door. When on 
the following morning the maiden opened the doors of her 
dwelling to look down on the world below, the sharp claw ran 


into her hand, and immediately she fell dead. The powers of 


winter which had thus far striven in vain to wound her have at 
length won the victory, and at once we pass to other versions 
of the same myth which tell us of Eurydiké as stung to death 
by the hidden serpent, of Sifrit smitten by Hagene (the thorn), 


of Isfendiyar pierced by the thorn or arrow of Rustem, of 


Achilles vulnerable only in his heel, of Brynhild enfolded 


within the dragon’s coils, of Meleagros dying as the torch of 


doom is burnt out, of Baldr the brave and pure smitten by the 
fatal bough of mistletoe, of the sweet Briar-rose plunged in her 
slumber of a hundred years. 

The idea that these myths have been deliberately transferred 
from Hindoos or Persians to Greeks, Germans, and Norsemen 
is by general consent dismissed as a wild dream. Yet of their 
substantial identity, in spite of all points of difference and 
under every disguise thrown over them by individual fancies 
and local influences, there can be no question. The keynote 
of any one of Anna de Souza’s stories is the keynote of almost 
all ; and this keynote runs practically through the great body 
of tales gather ‘ed from Germ: my, Se andinavis, Ireland, and 
Scotland. It is found again everywhere i in the mythology of 
the Greeks, whether in the legends which have furnished the 
materials for their magnificent epics, or have been immortalised 
in the dramas of their great tragedians, or have remained buried 
in the pages of mythographers like Pausanias or Diodorus. If 
then all these tales have some historical foundation, they must 
relate to events which took place before the dispersion of the 
Aryan tribes from their original home. 

To take these stories after any system and arrange their 
materials methodically is almost an impossible task. The 
expressions or incidents worked into these legends are like the 
few notes of the scale from which great musicians have created 
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each his new world, or like the few roots of language which 
denoted at first only the most prominent objects and processes 
of nature and the merest bodily wants, but out of which has 
erown the wealth of words to feed the countless streams of 
human thought. In one story we may find a series of inci- 
dents briefly touched which elsewhere have been expanded into 
a dozen tales, while the incidents themselves are presented in 
the thousand different combinations suggested by an exuberant 
fancy. ‘The outlines of the tales, when these have been care- 
fully analysed, are simple enough; but they are certainly not 
outlines which could have been suggested by incidents in the 
common life of mankind. Maidens do not fall for months or 
years into deathlike trances from which the touch of one brave 
knight alone can rouse them; dragons are not coiled round 
golden treasures or beautiful women on glistermg heaths; 
princes do not everywhere abandon their wives as soon as they 
have married them, to return at length in squalid disguise and 
smite their foes with invincible weapons. Steeds which speak 
and which cannot die do not draw the chariots of mortal chiefs, 
nor do the lives of human kings exhibit everywhere the same 
incidents in the same sequence. Yet every fresh addition 
made to our stores of popular tradition does but bring before 
us new phases of those old forms of which mankind, we may 
boldly say, will never grow weary. The golden slipper of 
Cinderella was, as we knew, the slipper of Rhoddpis, which an 
agle carried off and dropped into the lap of the Egyptian king 
as he sat on his seat of judgment at Memphis. This slipper 
reappears in the beautiful Deccan story of Sodewa Bai, and 
leads of course to the same issue as in the legends of Cinderella 
and Rhodopis. The dragon of the glistering heath represents 
the seven-headed cobra of the Hindoo story, and in the legend 
of Brave Seventee Bai the beautiful Brynhild becomes his 
daughter. In the Greek myth these snakes draw the chariot 
of Medeia the child of the Sun, or impart mysterious wisdom 
to Iamos and Melampus, as the cobras do to Muchie Lal. 
That the heroes of Greek and Teutonic legends in almost every 
case are separated from or abandon the women whom they have 
wooed or loved, is well known; and the rajahs and princes of 
these Deccan tales are subjected to the same lot with Achilles 
and Herakles, Odysseus and C&dipus, Sigurd and Arthur, 
Kephalos and Prokris, Paris and Ginoné. Generally the newly- 
married prince feels a yearning to see his father and his mother 
once more, and, like Odysseus, pines until he can set his face 
homewards. Sometimes he takes his wife, sometimes he goes 
alone; but in one way or another he is kept away from her for 
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years, and reappears, like Odysseus, in the squalid garb of 
beggar. Curiously enough, in these Hindoo stories his se n= 
tion is caused by one of those charms or spells which Odysseus 
in his wanderings discreetly avoids. The Lotos-eaters and 
their magic fruit reappear in the nautch-people or conjurers, 
whom the rajah who has married Panch-Phul Ranee, the Lady 
of the Five Flowers, asks for rice and fire. The woman whom 
he addresses immediately brings them. 

* But before she gave them to. him, she and her companions 
threw upon them a certain powder, containing a very potent 
charm; and no sooner did the rajah receive them than he 
forgot about his wife and little child, his journey, and all that 
had ever happened to him in his life before ; such was the 
peculiar property of the powder. And when the conjurors 
said to him ** Why should you go away? Stay with us, and 
‘* be one of us,” he willingly consented.’ We should be sorry 
to think that a remembrance of the Homeric story has un- 
consciously led Miss Frere to colour or modify the ayah’s 
language, but her words are almost a paraphrase from the 
Odyssey. 

The nautch-woman here has also the character of Kirké, and 
the charm represents the dapyaxa Avypa which turned the 
companions of Eurylochos into swine, while Kirké’s wand i 
wielded by the sorcerers who are compelled to restore to life 
the victims whom they had turned into stone, and by the Rak- 
shas from whom Ramchundra, in the story of Truth’s Triumph, 
seeks to learn its uses. The rod, she replies, ‘ has many super- 
‘natural powers; for instance, by simply uttering your w ish 
‘and waving it in the air, you can conjure up a mountain, a 
‘river, or a forest, in a moment of time.’ 

At length the wanderer is found; but Panch-Phul Ranee 
and Seventee Bai have the insight of Eurykleia, and discern 
his true majesty beneath the fakeer’s garb. ‘ The Rajah came 
‘towards them so changed that not even his own mother 
“knew him; no one recognised him but his wife. For eighteen 
years he had been among the nautch-people; his hair was 
‘rough, his beard untrimmed, his face thin and worn, sunburnt 
‘and wrinkled, and his dress was a rough common blanket.’ 
Can we possibly help thinking of the wanderer who in his 
heggar’s dress reveals himself to the swineherd 
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and lastly of his recognition by his old nurse when she saw the 
wound made by the bite of the boar who slew Adonis? So in 
the vengeance of Chandra we see the punishment of the suitors 
by Odysseus, an incident still further travestied in Grimm’s 
legend of the ‘ King of the Golden Mountain.’ So too as we 
read of the body of Chundun Rajah which remained undecayed 
though he had been dead many months, or of Sodewai Bai who 
2 month after her death looked as lovely as on the night on 
which she died, we are reminded of the body of Hector which 
Aphrodite anointed with ambrosial oil and guarded day and 
night from all unseemly things. 
sut though the doom of which Achilles mournfully com- 
plained to Thetis lies on all or almost all of these bright beings, 
they cannot be held in the grasp of the dark power which has 
laid them low. LBriar-rose and Surya Bai start from their 
slumbers at the magic touch of the lover’s hand, and even when 
all hope seemed to be lost, wise beasts provide an antidote 
which will bring back life to the dead. In the story of Panch- 
Phul Ranee these beneficent physicians are jackals who con- 
verse together like the owls of Luxman or the crows in the tale 
of Faithful John. ‘ Do you see this tree?’ says the jackal to 
his wife. § Well, if some of its leaves were crushed and a little 
‘of the juice put into the Rajah’s two ears and upon his upper 
‘lip, and some upon his temples also, and some upon the spear- 
‘ wounds in his side, he would come to life again and be as well 
‘as ever.’ These leaves reappear in Grimm’s story of the 
Three Snakeleaves, in which the snakes play the part of the 


jackals. In this tale a prince is buried alive with his dead wife, 


and seeing a snake approaching her body, he cuts it in three 
pieces. Presently another snake crawling from the corner saw 
the other lying dead, and soon returned with three green leaves 
in its mouth, and laying the parts of the body together so as 
to join, put one leaf on each wound, and the dead snake was 
alive again. ‘The prince ap yplying the leaves to his wife re- 

stores her also to life. ‘The following are the words of 
Apollodorus in relating the story, also told by lian, of 
Glaukos and Polyidos : 

‘When Minos said that he must bring Glaukos to life, Polyidos 
was shut up with the dead body; and being sorely perplexed how 
to do this, he saw a dragon approach the corpse. This he killed 
with a stone; and another dragon came, and, seeing the first one 
dead, went away and brought some grass which it placed on the 
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body of the other, which immediately rose up. Polyidos, having 
beheld this with astonishment, put the same grass on the body of 
Glaukos, and restored him to life.’ 


If we sought to prove the absolute identity of the great 
mass of Hindoo, Greek, Norse, and German legends, we 
surely need go no further. Yet we cannot resist the tempta- 
tion of adding a few words on the story of Tara Bai, whom the 
disguised wife of Logedas Rajah finds on a gold and ivory 
throne. * She was tall and of a commanding aspect ; her black 
‘hair was bound by long strings of pearl; her dress was of fine 
‘spun gold, and round her waist was clasped a zone of restless 
‘ throbbing light-giving diamonds; her neck and her arms were 
‘covered with a profusion of costly jewels, but brighter than 
‘all shone her bright eyes, which looked full of gentle majesty.’ 
But Tara Bai is the star (boy) child or maiden, the Astero- 
paios of the * Iliad,’ of whom the Greek myth says only that 
he was the tallest of all the men, and that he was slain by 
Achilles. This is, in fact, but one of the many phases assumed 
by the struggle between the powers of light and darkness. 
This child in the Deccan stories appears not only as Guzra 
Bai, but as Panch-Phul Ranee, as Surya Bai, as the wife of 
Muchie Lal, the fish or frog-sun.* These women are the 
daughters of a gardener or a milkwoman, in whom we see the 
image of Démétér, the bountiful earth, who lavishes on her 
children her treasures of fruits, milk, and flowers. 

The path is inviting, and we have done little more than 
enter upon it; but we must not now follow it further. Enough 
however has been said to show that these Hindoo tales will 
not only delight children but will be a mine of wealth for those 
who care to acquaint themselves with one of the most impor- 
tant chapters in the history of the human mind. Since the 
translation of the German popular stories from the text of 
Grimm, by the late Mr. Edgar Taylor, we do not remember 
to have met with so genuine and so lively an addition to this 
charming branch of literature. We are grateful to Miss Frere 
for her beautiful and, as we trust, faithful rendering of these 
Hindoo tales, which are presented to us in an English style ot 
admirable grace and simplicity. To Anna Liberata de Souza 
we have to express not only our hearty thanks but our earnest 
hope that she will give us all the stories which she can re- 
member herself or which she can by her utmost diligence 
gather from her kinsfolk or her friends. 


* Max Miiller, ‘Chips from a German Workshop,’ vol. ii. p. 248. 
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Art. ILV.— The Invasion of the Crimea: its Origin, and an 
Account of its Progre ss down to the Death of Lord Raglan. 
By ALEXANDER WILLIAM KinGLAke. Vols. LIL. and 
[V. London and Edinburgh: 1868. 


A SUPERSTITION long prevailed, and may still be afloat in 
*™ the world, that history, to be worthy of the name, should 
be dignified, calm, and judicial. We willingly own that, in 
ceasing to be dignified, historians have infused an amount 
of interest and vitality into the records of the past which 
amply compensates for the sacrifice. It is no longer essen- 
tial to employ any particular style either in the relation of 
facts or the drawing of inferences. But along with her im- 
posing, if somewhat ponderous attributes, history seems to 
be laying aside all claims to impartiality. The most suc- 
cessful among modern historians have written in the spirit 
not of the judge but of the advocate; of the advocate too, 
who has not practised his profession in the highest courts. 
The pleader growing sympathetic with his client, and at last 
identifying that client’s interests with his own, becomes the 
violent partisan. The narrative is no longer a record of the 
acts of men impelled by diverse motives, and subject to various 
influences; it is a romance with its infallible heroes and its 
thorough villains. Once committed to advocacy of this kind, 
the writer is no longer dealing with the doings of a mere 
mortal; he has assumed the charge of a character all whose 
weaknesses are to be carefully veiled or converted into merits, 
all whose shortcomings and mistakes are to be ldid to the 
account of others; while the scapegoats of the drama, endowed 
with enormous stupidity or superhuman malice, are never per- 
mitted to deviate into sense or virtue. The opposition of the 
strong lights against the strong darks simplifies the grand aim 
of producing striking effects. There need be no nice grada- 
tions of character, blending the good elements insensibly with 
the bad; no effort to obtain the clear daylight atmosphere which 
is the highest triumph of the thorough master, no reconcili- 
ation of opposing qualities in the same personage. The prin- 
cipal actors as they appear on the scene are bid to stand aside 
either to the right among the sheep, or to the left among the 
goats, and after that there is no redemption for those pre- 
destined to the pit, nor can the elect fall from their state of 
grace. Inferences and imputations, praise and abuse, the 
suppressio veri and the suggestio fulsi, the gossip of friends and 
the tattle of enemies, are the means employed for obtaining the 
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strong effects which historians of another school would have 
rejected as mere tinsel glare and glitter. The personal flavour, 
the evidence of strong partiality and of unsparing enmity, thus 
imparted to a work, is of the relishing kind that stimulates the 
reader’s palate, but it partakes in no degree of the precious 
essences which embalm the personages of the past for the 
students of the future. 

Everybody who read Mr. Kinglake’s former yolumes—and 
evervbody did read them—agreed in thinking them interesting, 
brilliant, and attractive. The style, not always accurate, was 
at once careful and lively. The lamp that had for so many 
years shed light upon his work had imparted none of its fatal 
odour. The union of finish and ease was all the more remark- 
able since the labour appeared to have been chiefly bestowed 
not on sifting, composing, and condensing the materials, but 
on the structure of the sentences, the pointing of epigrams, 
and the heightening of effects. It is quite conceivable that 
an historian, after bestowing vast labour on ascertaining facts 
and investigating authorities, may still be enabled, chiefly 
indeed as a consequence of the confidence and certainty thus 
attained, to spend but a comparatively brief time on the com- 
position, and that thus, however long the period of preparation, 
he may bring his work to light with the sparkle still on its 
surface. But here most of the patient industry had been 
bestowed in brightening the lights and deepening the shadows, 
in bringing this or that incident into more telling relief, in 
twisting the facts to suit a purpose; and yet the air of freedom 
and facility had been perfectly preserved. And along with 
grace of style it had other elements of popularity. Two pro- 
minent objects had been specially selected for attack and dealt 
with after a fashion that might suggest, according to the sym- 
pathies of the reader, extreme courage, or reckless aggressive- 
ness. One of the foes thus selected was the ‘ Times’ newspaper, 
the other the Emperor of the French. The great journal was 
described as the property of an unscrupulous company com- 
posed of country squires and widows. Who these rural poten- 
tates and bereaved females might be was not revealed, and, in 
the absence of particulars on these points, many well-informed 
people believe the whole idea to be one of those singular hallu- 
cinations to which the writer is evidently subject. Whatever 
the grounds for the assertion, Mr. Kinglake, however, evidently 
enjoyed the exercise of the combat, belabouring the squires and 
widows with great zeal and persistency, while the world looked 
on amused to see the champion doing such vigorous battle with 
his shadowy foes. But it was for the French Emperor that he 
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reserved his special store of invective. With a degree of eari- 
cature that rendered the picture, if less authentic, yet far more 
amusing than an honest portrait, the monarch was painted as a 
grotesque Mephistopheles, wily, base, grasping, sanguinary, 
and cowardly. ‘The bare idea of Louis Napoleon seemed to en- 
rage the author as the wooden admiral which resembled Kit 
Nubbles roused Mr. Quilp to fury; at the mention of the hated 
name he appeared to lay aside the pen, seize the poker, and 
deface his adversary’s image till he was exhausted. This was 
found highly entertaining; and when it was known that the 
historian was keeping two noble lords, of sensitive and excitable 
temperaments, like rats in a cage, ready to be worried, public 
curiosity was greatly stimulated. It is true there were a good 
many people who questioned the expediency of encouraging 
such attacks, and who were disposed to side with the rats ; but 
there were also many more who looked forward with pleasure 
to the promise of sport thus afforded, and who might indeed 
have pleaded, in justification, that their enjoyment entailed no 
serious injury on the victims, since it did not appear that the 
French Emperor had suffered in the least by the severe treat- 
ment of which he had been the subject ;— 
‘ Never was heard such a terrible curse, 
sut what gave rise 
To no little surprise, 
Nobody seemed one penny the worse.’ 


If Mr. Kinglake was an unsparing foe, he had also shown 
himself an unflinching friend. He devoted no less pains and 
no less of imagination to the portraiture of his demigods than of 
his demons. In introducing the two Generals of the Allied 
Armies, he had, it is true, announced that he should depict 
Lord Raglan’s faults as freely as his merits. But as this pro- 
gramme was never put in practice, it may have been intended 
merely to render the subsequent absence of all censure a piece 
of delicate flattery, implying that even so impartial a writer 
as himself could find nothing but praise for Lord Raglan ; 
and, accordingly, he endowed him freely with attributes such 
as historians have generally been slow to ascribe to any but 
the greatest generals. Everybody who knew that kind and 
courteous nobleman must have desired to find him mentioned 
in the history of the war with respect and affection. To 
have touched gently on his failings, to have dwelt more on 
his excellent qualities as a man than on his deficiencies as 
a leader, would have been not only graceful but just. But 
his best friends could hardly have thought that, by ascribing 
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impossible qualities to him, his memory would be the better 
honoured. At no period of his life had he held an independent 
command of any kind, He had been a confidential and trusted 
associate of the great Duke, but the confidence and trust had 
not been ofa sort to educate him for the conduct of an army in 
the field. Since he had seen war torty years of oftice life had 
passed over his head. Children unborn at the time of Waterloo 
had crown to middle age while he was acting as a military 
secretary at the Horse Guards, where every year of mere pen 
and ink inevitably added its blurs and blots to the mental 
record of his Peninsular experience. Nobody who has any 
acquaintance with the duties of his official position can suppose 
that they formed, even in a remote degree, a suitable prepa- 
ration for a command in war. Yet Mr. Kinglake gravely asks 
us to believe that all this time Lord Raglan’s generalship had 
been ripening like a bin of claret or a winter apple; that at 
the age of sixty-six he could look back over the vista of forty 
years, of town and country life, and recall with such effect 
the martial experiences of his youth as to be at once fitted 
to lead hosts,’ to awe subordinates, and to control colleagues. 
Associated with men who, whatever their demerits, had con- 
siderable and recent experience in war and in command, he 
is represented as showing himself always their superior, and 
maintaining what Mr. Kinglake ealls ‘his ascendant,’ whether 
he gives or declines to give them the benefit of his opinions. 
His faculty for estimating the capabilities of ground, and ¢ that 
‘instinctive knowledge of country which was one of his na- 
. a cifts,’ cultivated for half a lifetime in St. James’s Park 

r the hunting-fields of Badminton, enables him to discern on 
a 1 battle- field things hidden from his purblind colleagues. The 
critical moments, so fleeting and so rarely ce: aught, except by 
the most gifted commanders, are seized at once by the ex- 
military secretary. Whether Mr. Kinglake ever persuaded 
anybody but himself of the truth of all this we do not know; 
but there were certainly vast numbers of readers of his former 
volumes whose opinions were not in the least affected by his 
extravagant encomiums. No eye but that of imagination or of 
faith ever detected in Lord Raglan all the qualities which 
his eulogist ascribed to him. He had been selected for the 
command for obvious reasons. The war was to be undertaken 
in concert with a sensitive and jealous ally whom it was im- 
portant to keep in good humour, and Lord Raglan possessed 
in his rank, his manners, his easy temper, his f familiarity with 
the French language, and his long official experience, so many 
guarantees for the maintenance of cordial relations. It was so 
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long since we had been engaged in a considerable war, that 


our generals were all old men, and, in the absence of any of 


ereat military reputation, we were only following what seemed a 
safe popular tradition in falling back on the survivor of a 
famous and successful military epoch. All that Mr. Kinglake 
says of Lord Raglan’s imperturbable courage in action, and his 
patience in difficulty, all that he says of his urbanity and good 
heart, is well deserved. He was a man who probably never 
had an enemy. But he had what is as bad or worse—a very 
injudicious friend. To bring into strong light his military 
errors—to exhibit him as refusing to concert measures with 
his colleague on the eve of battle, or engaging in a Quixotic 
enterprise within the enemy’s lines, while his army was left to 
direct itself, was to do no small injury to his memory; but 
when these errors were lauded as great strokes of military 
policy, subsequent praise from the same source became futile, 
since all confidence in so eccentric a pane; eyrist was lost. It 
was, therefore, with more expectation of finding such pleasant 
reading as careful and clear descriptions and animated narra- 
tive can afford, than of obtaining valuable comments on the 
personages or operations of the campaign, that we took up the 
continuation of the chronicle. 

These volumes, like the others, rely for their effect not so 
much on the relation of facts as on the poimt of view from 
which those facts are treated. [Everything is told, as an ad- 
vocate would address a jury, with a view to somebody’s triumph 
or somebody’s conviction. Thus, on the first page we learn 
that, 

‘With the sanction of his chief, General Airey placed our infantry 
for the night in a line of columns on the heights, with the artillery 
in rear of each column; and the disposition of these two arms had 
been so contrived that, although the artillery was covered, yet at 
any moment, and without there being any need of moving the in- 
fantry, the guns could be rapidly brought to the front, and placed 
in battery between the columns. In this order, and having a portion 
of the cavalry covering the rear, with the rest of our horsemen on 
its left flank, the English army bivouacked for the night. 

‘When General Martimprey learnt that this plan had been 
adopted by the English, he was so well pleased with it that he 
resolved to advise a like disposition of the French army.’ (Vol. iii 
pp. 1, 2.) 

This is intended to convey, and possibly may succeed in con- 
veying to some readers, the idea that some invention and 
sagacity were implied in this particular arrangement. But no 
soldier can without a smile find so obvious and inevitable a 
disposition described as a contrivance worthy to be admired and 
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imitated by French generals. And even as a matter of fact, 
Mr. Kinglake’s statement is only partially correct; for the 
batteries of the First Division were, at the close of the battle, 
so far in advance of the line as to be unprotected, and, at the 
instance of their commander, a small detachment of the 
23rd Regiment was posted in front of them. Then we are 
told that the Russian prisoners and their English guard were 
left without food and water for many hours, till Mr. Romaine’s 
humane exertions procured, and distributed to them a supply 
of biscuit and water. The historian expresses great indigna- 
tion at the neglect, but not finding it conv enient to say who 
was really to blame, he calls off the reader’s attention by a 
flourish in another direction :— 

‘Happily,’ we are informed, ‘there was a man ai Headquarters 
whose sense of honour and duty was supported by a strong will, by 
resistless energy, and a soundness of judgment and command of 
temper rarely ‘united with great activity. Romaine came to know 
that these poor wounded Russians were lying untended, and he 
judged that, unless they were cared for, there would be a lasting 
blot upon the honour of the English name. An officer of the com- 
mon stamp who had got to be possessed with such a feeling would 
have cheaply discharged his conscience by making a communication 
to Lord Raglan, or some other “ proper authority.” It was not so 
that the task was passed on, and got rid of.’ (Vol. iii. p. 6.) 


It may occur to readers that this comprehensive summary of 
Mr. Romaine’s mental and moral qualities might have been 
reserved for some future biography, and that neither truth 
nor good taste required that ‘ ‘officers of the common stamp’ 
should be quoted for the purpose of depreciatory contrast. 
According to our experience, he must be an officer of a very 
uncommon stamp who, knowing of such a scene of suffering, 
would abstain from applying any remedy in his power, And 
in point of fact, Mr. Romaine was aide din his exertions by two 
British medical officers who devoted themselves to the service. 

These passages, however, are of slight importance except as 
indications of the tone and spirit of the writer. More important 
questions into which we shall follow him are the operations of 
the armies and the motives that inspired them. The reader is 
of course prepared to find that the French generals could do 
nothing right, and the English general nothing wrong. St. 
Arnaud, ‘formerly Le Roy,’ continues to misconduct himself 
as incorrigibly as ever during the few remaining days that 
intervened between the bat tle of the Alma and the death-bed 
which, as we are darkly given to understand, was not, in a 
religious point of view, particularly edifying. 
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First in order among the delinquencies which he had still 
time to commit comes the omission to attack the north side of 
Sebastopol, which Mr. Kinglake discusses with all the animus of 
a strong personal interest, vigorously denouncing the failures at 
that and other periods of the operations to deliver an immediate 
assault. If his comments were applied to events still in course 
of being enacted; if we who read them were still chafing 
under the disappointment of being committed to a long and 
doubtful siege when a bold dash might have finished this 
important act of the drama at a blow, they would come with 
formidable force. But whatever the faults or blunders that 
kept the army all those dreary anxious months before Sebas- 
topol, we have the consolation of knowing that the prolonga- 
tion of the struggle at that point ended a war which might else, 
for aught we know, be still unfinished. Nowhere else was 
Russia so vulnerable, nowhere else would her vast resources 
have been so ruinously wasted in defence as at the southern 
extremity of the Crimea. So exhaustive was the conflict 
which drew her men and material from the heart of the empire 
across roadless wastes, to so distant a region, that she has 
scarcely even yet recovered from the losses it entailed. Mr. 
Kinglake’s censures, therefore, like all blame cast on failures 
which have had a fortunate result, must of necessity lose much 
of their effect, and failing to rouse strong indignation or regret, 
can fulfil no other purpose than that of pointing examples and 
warnings for the future. 

His account of the matter is that Lord Raglan, in accordance 
with the general spirit of the enterprise and his own rooted 
conviction, had, on the day after the battle of the Alma, com- 
plying with the suggestion of Sir Edmund Lyons, pressed the 
French Marshal to advance at once across the Belbek and 
assault the forts on the north side of the harbour of Sebastopol. 
St. Arnaud refused, saying that his troops were tired, and that 
the enemy had thrown up works at the mouth of the Belbek 
which were only to be forced at a greater loss than the army 
could afford. On the 22nd Lord Raglan renewed his proposal, 
which was again rejected. Mr. Kinglake says that thereupon 
‘ the expedition was in danger of coming to an end.’ ‘I have 
“never learnt,’ he says, ‘ that the Marshal proposed any alter- 
‘native plan.’ The authority for this is, not anything that 
Lord Raglan ever wrote on the subject, for Mr. Kinglake 
confesses that none of his letters or despatches disclose his 
opinion—not anything that St. Arnaud either wrote or said—- 
but a ‘memorandum of a conversation held with Sir Edmund 
* Lyons, which was made by Mr. George Loch, February 10, 
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* 1856, and approved as accurate the same day by Sir Edmund;’ 
that is to say, rather more than a year and a half after the 
occurrence of the events to which it related. ‘ The moment,’ 
says Mr. Kinglake, ‘he found himself encountered by this 
* sudden recusancy at the French headquarters, he sought and 
* perceived a way by which his continued persistency in the 
‘ enterprise against Sebastopol could be made to consist with 
* St. Arnaud’s refusal to go on and attack the north forts ’— 
that way being to march round to the south side. All this is 
related in Mr. Kinglake’s second chapter. But on arriving at 
the fourth chapter, the reader, duly indignant at the Marshal’s 
recusancyg and lost in admiration at the ready inventiveness 
with which Lord Raglan met the difficulty, may be surprised 
to learn that ‘at the time of the earliest deliberations on the 
* subject, Lord Raglan had been disposed to think that Sebas- 
* topol ought to be attacked on the south side —and that Sir 
John Burgoyne’s opinion to the same effect ‘ was known to his 
‘chief, who ‘on the morrow of the battle on the Alma, 
‘requested Sir John to put his opinion in writing, and sent 
him to propound the plan of the flank march to Marshal St. 
Arnaud. And in a private letter of September 28, Lord 
Raglan, speaking of Sir John Burgoyne’s memorandum re- 
specting the flank march, says, ‘the Marshal did not very 
‘readily adopt the idea in the first instance; but when he 
‘found that the mouth of the Belbek was commanded, and 
* that strong works were erecting in front of Fort Constantine 
‘ which would impede the use of the river, he assented without 
‘hesitation.’ It is either singularly candid or singularly im- 
prudent of Mr. Kinglake to quote extracts so subversive of 
his own theory; but this is only one of many instances in 
which, after expanding some huge balloon of conjecture, he is 
impelled by some perverse fate himself to poke a hole in 
it. The extracts show that the project of attacking the south 
side had been contemplated from the very first, and the in- 
ferences that Lord Raglan coincided with Sir John Burgoyne, 
that they pressed the plan on Marshal St. Arnaud, and that 
he did not fall into it at once because he still had some inten- 
tion of assaulting the north side, from which he was diverted 
by the discovery of the new works there, would be such as 
even Mr. Kinglake could scarcely have resisted but for Mr. 
Loch’s memorandum. All his conclusions depend on_ this 
document, and the earlier chapters of the first of these volumes, 
deprived of its support, would collapse into a few pages. Now 
not only would it in itself have needed collateral evidence to 
give it authority, but it is, as we have seen, inconsistent with 
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facts quoted by Mr. Kinglake himself—it has received positive 
contradiction in an important particular to which we shall 
advert later—and Sir John Burgoyne in a letter to the 
‘ Times’ of June 30 last, says, as to an assault on the north 
side— 

‘Lord Raglan never consulted me on the subject, nor do I believe 
he ever entertained the idea... . I greatly doubt the fact of Lord 
Lyons having proffered such advice to Lord Raglan. In their 
relative positions it would have been very unbecoming, and it re- 
quires better authority than the report of a private conversation to 
substantiate so improbable a statement.’ 

So we think ; and it is infinitely more incredible that Lord 
Raglan, when the question was that of directing an attack of 
the land forces on a fortified position, should have taken the 
opinion of a subordinate officer of the fleet, neglecting at the 
same time to say a word on the subject to his chief engineer, 
than that Sir Edmund Lyons, after so long an interval, should 
have given an incorrect version of a matter in which he had a 
strong bias, and should have inferred concurrence on Lord 
Raglan’s part to an extent which did not exist. 

But the amount of delinquency attributed to Marshal St. 
Arnaud is by no means summed up in the mere refusal to 
assault, for that carried with it other consequences, as we 
learn, besides the flank march. ‘ When by persisting in his 
‘refusal,’ we are told, ‘the Marshal constrained the Allies to 
‘ entertain a measure involving the abandonment of the western 
‘coast, he drove them to an alternative which still further 
‘lengthened the halt.” They remained on the field of the 
Alma two days after the battle, instead of at once pushing 
their success. If they had continued to base their operations 
on the coast north of Sebastopol they could, we are informed, 
in advancing, have left only a detac hment to take care of and 
to embark the wounded. ° But if they should determine to 
abandon that coast, then they could not venture to leave on the 
field an isolated detachment, and the whole Allied army must 
be detained to cover the operation. Marshal St. Arnaud 
caused the flank march, and the flank march caused the deten- 
tion. ‘ The hinderer,’ says Mr. Kinglake, ‘was Marshal St. 

Arnaud.’ But the map shows that the army, while acting 
from the north coast against the north side of the town, would 
have covered the field of the Alma only from an attack coming 
from the side of Sebastopol. Against an attack coming from 
other points it could have afforded to the isolated detachment 
no protection. Now the Allies had not only no right to sup- 
pose that that was the only direction from which an enemy 
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could come, but there was good reason to suppose otherwise. 
For in a subsequent page we are told that Prince Menschikoff, 
while retreating from the Alma, « ‘ proposed to take up such a 

‘ position in the country of the Belbek as would enable him to 
‘menace the left flank of the Allied army whilst engaged (as 
‘he assumed that it presently would be) in attacking the Star 
‘ Fort, and at the same time allow him to communicate freely 
‘ by his rear with the great road through Baktchi-Serai to the 
‘ interior of Russia.’ And again when the army had got to the 
Belbek, ‘If it could have been taken for granted that the 
‘troops which retreated from the Alma were still a coherent 
‘army, there would have been no reason why the morrow’s 
‘dawn should not show Prince Menschikoff coming down in 
‘ force upon the left flank of the Allies and threatening to roll 
‘ up their line.’ This being the case, the field of the Alma was 
equally exposed to an attack from that quarter whether the 
Allies did or did not undertake the flank march; and if the 
Allied generals were influenced in their plans by the belief that 
the Russians could only approach the Alma from Sebastopol, 
they were inexcusably wrong. But we see no reason to im- 
pute the error to them; it is, we imagine, solely the offspring 
of Mr. Kinglake’s meditations on the strategy of the cam- 
paign. 

We will now follow the historian into his reasons for think- 
ing that the enterprise against the north side was feasible. 
That he had no manner of doubt on the subject was shown 
by an assertion in a former volume, reiterated in one of those 
now published :—* I said that the victory of the 20th September 
‘gave Sebastopol to the Allies, on the condition that they 
‘ would lay instant hands on the prize.’ 

Now, after deducting the losses in the battle, the Russians had 
still 60,000 men in Sebastopol, and a large reinforcement at no 
great distance ; their supply of great guns and ammunition was 
inexhaustible ; their position north of the harbour was strength- 
ened by fortifications armed with artillery. The approaching 
enemy were likewise about 60,000 strong ; they had only field 
artillery ; but at hand, on board ship, they had a siege-train 
provided for the express purpose of balancing the well-known 
resources of the Russian arsenal. It is obvious that he who 
undertakes to blame the Allies for not delivering an instant 
assault, and who represents it as a measure obviously easy and 
certain of success, must be prepared to give good reasons for 
ariving at a conclusion apparently so inconsistent with the pre- 
misses. Mr. Kinglake’s reasons are scattered among his assertions 
in a way that renders them somewhat difficult to arrive at, but 
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briefly summed up they stand thus:—The beaten army was 
thoroughly cowed, and having no hope of successfully resist- 
ing an attack, had retired to the south side. The troops allotted 
for the defence of the Star Fort and the neighbouring works 
were only 11,000 in number, and badly armed. The defensive 
works swept only in part the ground over which the troops 
must have advanced to the assault; they were imperfectly 
finished and armed, and were exposed to the fire of the Allied 
fleets. Though it was true there was no harbour on the north 
side which could be relied on as a base, yet that was a condi- 
tion applying to the whole enterprise from the moment of 
landing, and one which rendered it only more imperative to 
seize on the harbour of Sebastopol as soon as possible. Finally 
he tells us, as a matter beyond dispute, that the success of the 
assault would have been decisive of the campaign, since by 
seizing the north side, the army could proceed at once to burn 
the shipping in the harbour and force the town with its arsenal 
and dockyard to surrender. 

If Mr. Kinglake’s picture of the disorganisation of the 
Russian army, and the general despair of resisting the coming 
foe which prevailed in the garrison, is correct, it is very dis- 
graceful to them. Menschikoff, desirous only of keeping out 
of harm’s way, had transported his troops to the south side, 
and was meditating withdrawal to a still safer distance. Korni- 
loff was in a state of heroic despair and thought only of dying 
at his post. Nachimoff’s mental plight was that of a frightened 
old woman. The advance of the Allies was to be the signal 
of retreat; and the loss of the north side was to be followed 
by the destruction by the Russians of their fleet and the imme- 
diate abandonment of the town with its arsenals and dockyards. 
The state of feeling was such as prevails among those who are 
absolutely at the mercy of the foe. Such is the shameful 
picture of the garrison that even then was beginning the first 
steps of a defence which was to render it illustrious. That 
such a panic should have existed is almost incredible. The 
defeat on the Alma was not a rout. The Russians had 
made a fair stand; in parts of the field they had fought with 
all the determination which is part of their military character ; 
when compelled to give way, they had gone back fighting 
as they went, and the victors saw nothing to warrant the 
belief that they were making other than an orderly retreat, 
which was not pressed beyond the immediate precincts of the 
field. Consequently the Allies could have no reason to suppose 
that the north side would not be defended by numbers adequate 
to the extent of the ground, and even a close reconnoissance 
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would have failed to ascertain the actual force of an army 
sheltered from view by trenches, fortifications, and ravines, 
The Star Fort, placed on a commanding height, and supported 
by other works, is underrated by Mr. Kinglake,* who accepts 
Todleben’s views on the subject. ‘Todleben is by no means an 
impartial witness; he is evidently desirous to show how des- 
perately defenceless was the state from which his efforts raised 
Sebastopol ; and even if his bias were not apparent, no 
authority can suffice to disprove the fact that the assault of 2 
permanent work, armed with artillery and flanked by other 
works, without the previous establishment of suitable batteries 
to reduce its fire, must always be a doubtful operation, and 
that a position thus crowned is indefinitely increased in strength. 
Yet even as an auxiliary to the defence, Mr. Kinglake decries 
it. * The weakness of the Fort itself, as an aid to defence, had 
‘been perceived by the Allies,’ he says, referring for proof to 
Sir John Burgoyne’s memorandum already adverted to. But 


It is not surprising that the Star Fort should be undervalued 
by the authority who, in a former volume, called the insignificant 
earth-heaps in front of the Russian guns at the Alma ‘ the Great Re- 
‘doubt,’ and who thus lays down the law on a professional matter :— 

‘ Practically—I am not speaking of what might be found in books 
or in the impressions of formulated people—the word redoubt has 
two meanings. In its most confined sense it means a work which 
is not open at the gorge; but in the everyday language of those 
military men who are not professing to describe in a special and 
distinctive way, any kind of field-work, whether open or not at the 
gorge, is commonly called a “redoubt.” Like, for instance, the 
word ship (which may either be used in a very general sense, or 
else may be taken to designate a three-masted vessel of a particular 
rig), the word “redoubt” has practically two meanings, one general, 
the other distinctive. Lord Raglan—the most accurate of men in 
his language—constantly used the word “redoubt”’ in its general 
sense, applying it indiscriminately to works which were open a 
the gorge as well as those which were not.’ 

At risk of the mysterious stigma of being classed with ‘ formu- 
‘lated people ’—mysterious, because we never saw the word before, 
and cannot divine its meaning—we beg to assure Mr. Kinglake that 
he has here made two errors. Ist. The definition which he gives of 
a redoubt would apply equally to a fort; and a fort is not a redoubt, 
but essentially different. 2nd. The word redoubt having « specific 
meaning, can no more be used to signify field-works in general than 
any other specifie term in fortification—redan, lunette, or what not 
—and never has been so used, except ignorantly. It may be thought 
that these mistakes are hard to excuse in the eulogist of Todleben, 
the censor of Sir John Burgoyne, and the chronicler of a great 
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Mr. Kinglake misinterprets that document, which asserts 
something quite different. It says that a powerful support 
would be given to the position by the Star Fort, ‘a permanent 
‘ fortification, though by no means strong if insulated.’ As to 
the assertion, quoted from Todleben, that the Allied fleets 
might have brought their guns to bear on the Star Fort, it is 
so incredible that we know not how the General could have 
committed himself to it. 

We will, however, go so far with Mr. Kinglake as to agree 
that, if no other conditions than those he argues on had en- 
tered into the question of the assault, the difficulties to be 
apprehended, though sufficiently formidable, were not insu- 
perable, nor such as to forbid the attempt in an enterprise 
which was adventurous from its commencement. It had been 
certainly the hope of the French and English Governments 
and of their generals, to find it possible to deliver an assault 
either immediately after arriving before Sebastopol, or after 
a short bombardment. Nobody in either army dreamed at that 
time of wintering in the Crimea, and some impatience was ex- 
pressed when it became apparent that the attack was to be 
deferred till the movement to the south side should be com- 
pleted. Had Mh. Kinglake been content with stating so 
much we should have had no desire to contradict him. 
But in speaking of success as certain, he leaves out of 
his calculations the change which had taken place in the 
conditions of the problem. One grand element in all projects 
of assault must hitherto have been the active co-operation of 
the fleets; and that was neutralised by Menschikoft’s pre- 
caution of sinking some of his ships across the entrance of the 
harbour. Could the Allied fleets and the Allied armies have 
mutually supported each other—could some of the ships have 
engaged the forts, whilst others forced the harbour and at- 
tacked the vessels of the enemy—it is easy to imagine that forts 
and navy, arsenal and town, might have fallen amidst such a 
storm of fire and din of battle as has seldom reverberated through 
Europe. But when the sudden closing of the harbour con- 
demned the naval commanders to be little more than spectators 
of the action, the conditions were essentially changed, and 
what would have been a promising though arduous enter- 
prise might not unreasonably be regarded as dubious and full 
of peril. 

The sunken ships, then, had seriously affected the prospects 
of the invaders. But the mere negative disadvantage of losing 
the co-operation of the fleets by no means expresses the whole 
of the difficulties under which the Allies would now have 
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attacked. Moored in the harbour floated securely the remainder 
of the Russian fleet, their united broadsides (half their arma- 
ments) numbering 500 great guns. If only a small proportion 
of these could be brought to bear on the assailants, they must 
cause enormous loss. Whether they could be so used for the 
defence depended, of course, on the configuration of the north 
shore of the harbour. Ships lying under high cliffs can exer- 
cise but small influence on the ground above, and may be 
destroyed, even by field artillery, without being able to return 
a shot; as had been exemplified in the case of the unfortunate 
‘ Tiger,’ a few months before. But having around them slopes 
which extend gradually backwards from the water’s edge, 
ships’ broadsides would have the same effect as any other 
batteries of equal power. Now, we find Sir John Burgoyne 
describing the north side as having ‘the approach to the whole 
‘ front subject to enfilade by heavy guns, and the right of the 
‘ position open in flank, and even in rear, not only to the fire 
of several men-of-war, including steamers, in the harbour, 
but to the heights on the side of the town as far as the valley 
of the Tchernaya.’ Nor is our knowledge of what the ships 
could effect only speculative. Any good map of the ground 
on a sufficient scale shows that the edges of the harbour and 
slopes of the shore are seldom less steep, generally steeper, on 
the south than the north side. Everyone who served before 
Sebastopol must remember how many opportunities were 
afforded to the ships of playing an important part. From the 
head of the great harbour, from the head of the inner harbour, 
from every creek whence they could bear on a scene of action, 
they swept it with their great shot and shell. Numerous 
passages from contemporary writers prove the importance of 
the part they frequently played, but a very few will suffice. 
A steamer with very heavy shell guns and mortars was sent 
up by night,’ says the ‘ Times’ Correspondent, ‘to the head 
of the creek at Inkerman, and caused much injury throughout 
the day by the enormous shells she pitched right over the 
hill upon our men.’ Again he says, ‘ The heavy frigate which 
has been dodging our batteries so cleverly gave us a taste of 
her quality in the Right Attack again to-day. She escaped 
from the position in which she lay before, where we had laid 
two 24-pounders for her, and came out again to-day in a 
great passion, firing regular broadsides at our battery, and 
sweeping the hill up to it completely.’ The author of 
Letters trom Head Quarters,’ speaking of a reconnoissance 
of the ground looking on Inkerman, says, ‘ It was not very 
‘ pleasant work, as the Russians kept up a constant fire on us 
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‘ of round shot and shell, from three steamers at the upper end 
‘of the harbour.’ And, of the battle of Inkerman, ‘ The 
‘ enemy kept throwing up every minute numbers of large shot 
‘and shell (chiefly 32-pounders), from two Russian steam- 
‘ frigates, the Vladimir and Chersonese, placed high up the 
‘ harbour of Sebastopol.’ In fact the influence of the ships was 
restricted not by the nature of the ground, but by the distance 
of their enemy’s lines and troops from the harbour, and on the 
occasions quoted they were firing at a range of nearly 3,000 
yards, But the Star Fort is barely 1,000 yards from the 
northern edge of the harbour, and would therefore have been 
within range of the ships even from the opposite shore; still 
more would all the unfortified ground between the works and the 
harbour have been exposed to fire. But perhaps the strongest 
testimony to the effect to be expected from the ships is given 
by Mr. Kinglake himself, at page 42, where he says, ‘ In order 
‘ to cover the retreat of the Russians, some of their ships were 
‘ placed in such positions as to be able to sweep with their 
‘ broadsides the slopes on the north of the roadstead.’ It must 
not be supposed, however, that he states this as one of the 
obstacles to the assault of the north side; in that light he 
never alludes to the ships. They were to be so considerate as 
to use their power of sweeping the ground where the Allies 
should, according to him, have established themselves, only 
‘to cover the retreat of the Russians.’ And it was not the 
ships only that could so sweep this ground. The opposite 
shore of the harbour was lined with batteries, some of the guns 
of whic ud bore on the north side; and the arsenal was stored 
with heavy artillery, which, posted here and there along the 
whole eee of the roadstead, would have seen into every 
part of the position. Such were really the circumstances in 
which the assault must have been delivered, the assault which 
Mr. Kinglake tells us was so certain of success. The de- 
fences were to be carried, the Allied troops were to establish 
themselves on the north side, and would have then ‘ pro- 
‘ceeded at once to execute the main purpose of the in- 
‘ vasion by destroying the Black Sea fleet and the naval esta- 
‘ blishments of Sebastopol.’ Now, even supposing that under 
any possible circumstances the field artillery of the Allies 
was capable of engaging the broadsides and batteries of the 
Russians, it would, in the Star Fort and its dependencies, 
have been unable to reach with an effective fire even the oppo- 
site shore of the harbour, distant from the Fort at the nearest 
point, 2,000 yards, though itself exposed to the full effect of 
the long-ranging guns of the enemy. It must, therefore, have 
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been moved down to the shore to combat the ships and those 
harbour-forts which afterwards resisted without material 
damage the cannonade of our line-of-battle ships. Was this 
the condition of affairs which Mr. Kinglake had in his mind 
when he wrote the sentence about ‘ destroying the Black Sea 
‘ fleet,’ &c.? But possibly it may be said that both he and 
his authority, General Todleben, contemplated the establish- 
ment of siege batteries for the accomplishment of this part of 
the programme; and we freely admit that with mortars and 
long-ranging guns, firing large shell and hot shot, placed in 
suitable batteries, the ships must have been destroyed. But 
in all Mr. Kinglake’s argument not a word is said about the 
employment of our siege guns. On the contrary, he scorns 
the idea of protracted operations, and of dependence on 
a northern harbour, such as the erection of siege-batteries 
implies. We ought to have laid ‘instant hands on the prize.’ 
However, granting the further large concession that we could 
without loss of time, and in the absence of a suitable harbour, 
have found means to destroy the ships, we have still to follow 
him in the wide step he makes to the destruction of the naval 
establishment on the other side of the harbour. ‘If once,’ he 
says (still of the north side), ‘the Allies could make them- 
‘selves masters there, they would be able to deal so heavily 
with the town and harbour of Sebastopol, and would have it 
so completely in their power to burn every ship in the har- 
bour, that thenceforth the main object of the invasion might be 
regarded as an object attained.’ And again, ‘ It is clear that 
the capture of the Sievernaya or north side alone would have 
enabled the Allies to attain at once the main object of the 
invasion.’ Now, the harbour is, as we have said, 1,000 to 
1,200 yards wide. The Russians had at their elbow there an 
inexhaustible supply of artillery and ammunition. They could 
have made batteries as fast as we, and armed them ten times 
as fast. But it is unnecessary to speculate on this point, for a 
single fact disposes of the question. When the Russians, in 
September 1855, abandoned the south side, and destroyed the 
rest of their ships, they retained full possession of the north 
side down to the water’s edge, with all its fortifications and 
guns. ‘Their position there was infinitely more secure and 
more ‘formidable than that of the Allies could have been after 
a successful assault. Yet they could not prevent us from occu- 
pying the town and suburb, and dealing with the docks and 
arsenal at our leisure. Did these things occur to Mr. Kinglake 
when he was writing his history? If they had, he would 
surely have found good reason for modifying his very positive 
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opinions ; but then many long chapters of vigorous denun- 
ciation must have remained unwritten. 

As it would be absurd to praise one general for wishing to 
attempt an operation which was full of difficulty and of 
doubtful advantage, and to blame another for wishing to avoid 
it, so Mr. Kinglake was bound to show that the course he 
insists on as the right one was easy of accomplishment and of 
decisive effect. How far he has done this we have endeavoured 
to show. Our task would have been greatly simplified if he 
had told us exactly what he conceives the plan of operation 
should have been. Had he indicated the nature of the succes- 
sive steps by which the Allies were to seize the north side, 
establish themselves there, and then proceed to destroy the 
shipping and cause the town to surrender, we should have had 
definite grounds on which to agree or dispute with him. But 
for facts we have only declamation; for plans of arguments 
only sarcasm, invective, and vague though very positive 
assertions repeated incessantly and in a variety of forms. To 
show how curiously apt Mr. Kinglake is to look at facts only 
from the point of view which is convenient for his immediate 
purpose, we will, before dismissing this part of the subject, 
note the manner in which, while ignoring the influence of the 
Russian naval artillery, he speaks of the aid which our fleets 
were to render in the assault of the works. Not only were 
they to stand in and attack the Star Fort (p. 23) and its col- 
lateral defences, but he says of two new Russian batteries on 
the sea-cliff, erected, we are told, ‘ with the design of keeping off 
‘ the enemy’s ships,’ that ‘ they were liable to be destroyed by 
‘the guns of the Anglo-French fleet.’ The Allied fleet is to 
destroy the Russian batteries, and the Allied batteries are 
to destroy the Russian fleet. It is as easy to gain, after this 
fashion, victories on paper, as to win a game of chess played 
only by oneself. Finally, in order to bring a variety of Mr. 
Kinglake’s conclusions as to ships and batteries into one focus, 
we will place beside the last extract this other, containing 
facts regarding the attack which our ships actually made on 
the coast batteries in October. ‘ An earthen battery mounting 
‘ only five guns, but placed on the cliff at an elevation of 100 
‘ feet, inflicted grievous losses and injury on four powerful 
English ships of war, and actually disabled two of them, 
without itself having a gun dismounted, and without losing 
even one man.’ Now if Todleben’s large and elaborate map 
be correct, as we are sure it is, the two batteries which the 
Anglo-French ships were to have destroyed in the theoretical 
assault on the north side, were even higher above the sea than 
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the earthen battery which did so much damage without re- 
ceiving any in return. And when we say that the Star Fort 
was distant 1,000 yards from the coast, we have at least given 
excellent reasons for believing, in spite of Todleben’s autho- 
rity, that it was quite secure from the fire of the ships. 

We have dealt with this matter at some length, not only 
because it is a main feature in this part of Mr. Kinglake’s 
work, but because the evil to be done by disseminating false 
notions about war is incalculable. Public opinion is a great 
impelling influence in a campaign; it is easy to impart to it a 
rash or false direction; and if a general in command of an 
army which had just defeated a force coy ering a garrison town 
should be possessed with the idea that he must follow up his 
victory by rushing in, in spite of field-works or great guns, 


under penalty of being held up to contempt as an “example of 


‘ recusancy,’ it is plain that the effect might be disastrous or 
even ruinous. The proper person to decide the question of an 
assault, under all the circumstances as they present themselves 
at the time, is the general of the assailing force in council with 
his chief engineer. His judgment cannot be too cool and un- 
biassed from without, and such volunteer advisers as Lyons 
can hardly be too sternly set aside. 

Besides the flank march, Mr. Kinglake tells us there was 
yet another alternative which would have been decisive of the 
fate of Sebastopol. ‘It is General Todleben’s judgment that 
‘ at this time the establishment of an Allied force on the road 
‘ to Baktchi-Serai must have brought the campaign to an end.’ 


And from a previous page we gather that the occupation of 


this road was to be simultaneous with operations against the 
north side. That the plan has Mr. Kinglake’s concurrence we 
infer from his telling us elsewhere that, although ‘it may be 
‘ judged that the most politic mode of conquering the enemy’s 
stronghold was by means of field operations carried on upon 
his lines of communication, yet the impatience of the English 
at home was so great, was so closely pointed to one object, 
and was, moreover, so hotly shared by their Government, 
that a resort to any plan of campaign, however wisely con- 
ceived, which avoided a direct attack upon Sebastopol, would 
have been almost looked upon as an abandonment of duty.’ 
Now the nearest point at which the Allies could have touched 
the Russian communications was M‘Kenzie’s Farm, and that 
this is the point indicated we infer from his speaking of those 
‘barren uplands,’ the M‘Kenzie Heights, as ‘ precious,’ and to 
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‘ battled desire.’ Without disputing that the est tablishment of 
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a force there, if practicable, would have been a serious incon- 
venience to the garrison of Sebastopol, we may note that 
Todleben’s own map shows another route from Baktchi-Serai 
to the Tchernaya, besides that of M‘Kenzie’s Farm, and not 
commanded by the M‘Kenzie Heights; not so good, but no 
doubt practicable for troops and convoys. Possibly, therefore, 
the cutting of the main line of supply would not have been 
decisive. But however this may be, we will, with respect to 
the feasibility of the measure, point out that the reduction of a 
fortress by pressure of this kind must be slow in its operation ; 
that throughout whatever length of time might be necessary to 
reduce the garrison to straits, the force so established on the 
road would be separated by a distance of seven or eight miles 
from the right wing of the army before the Star Fort, and twelve 
from its base on the Katcha; that the said base was so preca- 
rious that a gale of wind from the wrong quarter would render 
it useless; and that, all the time, the force on the M‘Kenzie 
Heights would have been posted in a thick unexplored wood, 
accessible only by mountain paths. When we add, on Mr. 
Kinglake’s authority, the fact (adduced, however, for a purpose 
quite different—namely, to show how dangerous was the flank 
march which the recusancy of St. Arnaud forced the army to 
undertake) that ‘the Allies, after draining the last turbid 
* cupful from M‘Kenzie’s Farm, would have been condemned 
‘ to bear the torment of thirst,—we leave him to explain how 
the position could have been maintained under the stress of 
such hostile enterprises against their communications and their 
line as the enemy showed himself capable of undertaking 
shortly afterwards at Balaklava and Inkerman. 

The flank march being, according to Mr. Kinglake’s views, 
altogether chargeable to the French, he depicts its perils in 
full relief. That it entailed some degree of hazard cannot 
be denied; it is a condition which not uncommonly attends 
military operations ; but the risk did not consist nearly so much 
in the chance of an attack during the movement, which might 
have been sufficiently guarded against, as from the conjuncture 
which was so near occurring, of the head of the column of 
march finding a hostile foree extended across it; and the 
great peril actually incurred lay chiefly in the bad arrange- 
ment of our troops on the march—bad and unmilitary to an 
extent which no reader would ever gather from Mr. King- 
lake’s narrative, nor from his map, which is, in an important 
particular, absolutely false. He represents the staff and a 
troop of horse artillery only, as on the road close to M‘Ken- 
zie’s Farm when the Russians were passing; the rest of the 
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artillery more than three miles in rear, and well protected by 
infantry marching close on its flank. Nothing therefore but 
the staff and the single troop is represented as imperilled 
by the order of march, which thus appears as much less 
unsafe and unwarlike than it really was, for it was composed 


thus :—The batteries of the first division, followed by those of 


another, twenty-four guns in all, were directed by Lord Raglan 
himself, at the commencement of the march, to strike into the 
woodpath. After marching for some time they found their 


way stopped by the troop of horse artillery halted in front of 


them. Lord Raglan presently rode up, asking sharply the 
reason for the halt, and led the way himself. At the time of 
the collision with the rear of the Russian army the order of 
march through the thick wood was therefore of this singular 
kind: first went the General and the staff, then came thirty 
guns, with their waggons, &c., in long procession; then fol- 
lowed the rest of the army. ‘These facts, recorded by eye- 
witnesses, should have been known to Mr. Kinglake; but we 
admit that if introduced by him they would have been sadly at 
variance with his theory of the military infallibility of the En- 
elish general. The danger of a fatal blow was imminent—it 
would have been greatly lessened by the presence of a pro- 
perly constituted and properly directed advanced guard; and 
even the fact that there was an advanced guard, which had 
gone astray, only slightly extenuates the fault, since no prac- 
tised general would ever have sent a great body of cavalry 
to precede a march through a thick wood, where, far from 
affording protection, it would have been no less defenceless 
than artillery. Mr. Kinglake repeatedly and severely cen- 
sures Menschikoff for neglecting to seize the great opportunity 
which, what he pleasantly terms ‘fortune’ stood offering, and 
for knowing nothing of the movements of the Allies. The 
reader may perhaps think that when the ridiculous incident 
occurred of two great armies blundering blindfold against each 
other in broad day, like ships in a fog, the responsibility did 
not all lie on one side. It may also occur to him that if the 
French had marched first, and in such order, Mr. Kinglake’s 
description and map might have been very different. 

Happily for himself Marshal St. Arnaud here disappears 
from the history with the parting offering which Mr. King- 
lake lays upon his bier, or he would perhaps have been held 
responsible for all the coming misfortunes, including the ‘incle- 
mency of the winter. But, still pursuing @ owtrance his ancient 
enemies the French, the historian occupies himself again, at 
as great length as before, in representing their new leader 
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Canrobert as opposing the immediate assault of the south side, 
before which the Allies were now encamped. In proof of 
Lord Raglan’s desire to attack at once he relies still on Mr. 
Loch’s memorandum. Lyons’s, it seems, was again the inspir- 
ing voice :— 

‘But before the day closed, bold counsel was tendered; and it 
seemed, at first sight, to originate with the vehement sailor whose 
words had always found welcome at the English Headquarters. 
Few, however, will believe that, upon the vital question of an im- 
mediate assault, the mind of Lord Raglan could have been a blank 
awaiting the impress which the first adviser might give it; or that 
Lyons would have urged his own opinion upon others, without first 
assuring himself that Lord Raglan approved it. On the other hand, 
it was of great moment that proposals liable to be overruled by the 
French should not be too closely identified with the name of the 
English General. There is, therefore, some ground for surmising 
that the germ of what Lyons proposed may have sprung from his 
intimate conversations with the Commander of our land forces, and 
that when he submitted this counsel he was echoing the thought 
and fulfilling the wish of Lord Raglan. Be this as it may, the 
recorded fact is that, having made himself acquainted in a general 
way with the state of the defences which covered the land front of 
Sebastopol, and concluding them to be imperfect and weak, Lyons 
urged at the English Headquarters the expediency of an immediate 
assault. Lord Raglan was of the same mind; but he found himself 
met by the counter-opinion of Sir John Burgoyne, who remonstrated 
against the notion of an assault without first getting down the fire 
of the place by means of heavy artillery. It is the lot of mankind 
to be blind to the future; and, unless Lyons errs, Burgoyne sup- 
ported his opinion by arguing that an immediate assault would cost 
the Allies a loss of 500 men. Another of the arguments used was 
founded upon a suggestion that the assaulting forces would be 
exposed to slaughter from the fire of the enemy’s men-of-war lying 
moored in the harbour beneath.’ (Vol. iii. pp. 235, 236.) 


We particularly call attention to this last paragraph where, 
at length, the ships are allowed to appear as a formidable item 
in the defences; and in a previous chapter, describing the state 
of the south side, he says: ‘ Ships of war were so placed in 
‘the creeks that their fire could search the ravines which de- 
‘scended into Sebastopol.’ This important element Lyons 
proposed to neutralise by seizing the position of the Malakoff 
‘and there establishing a battery which must soon drive off all 
‘the ships.’ Seize the Malakoff! No doubt if that could have 
been done, and a battery established there, the whole problem 
would have been solved, for not only the ships, but the whole 
south side must have been constrained to surrender. But, as 
field-guns could not have reached the ships and would themselves 
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have been crushed with the opposing fire, siege artillery must 
have been landed, covered, and protected by troops—a step 
which Mr. Kinglake at page 251 treats with such scorn that 
we need not discuss it. In fact the ‘ vehement sailor’s ’ advice 
was about as much to the purpose as it would be in discussing 
a plan for the conquest of France to say, ‘Let us begin by 
‘taking Paris.’ However, two days afterwards he was again 
at work offering advice in the business which was not his, or, 
as Mr. Kinglake says, ‘gave counsel.’ ‘The Russians must 
‘think by this time that we are going to lay regular siege to 
‘the place. Let them be encouraged in this belief. Send 
numbers of men to the front with pickaxes, or something that 
will look like pickaxes, and make a feini of turning up the 
ground, and then when the enemy, deceived by the sight, 
‘shall be least expecting an attack, rush in.’ Mr. Kinglake 
gravely tells us that he is unable to say whether Lord Raglan 
approved the ‘ stratagem ’ of the sham pickaxes, which reminds 
us of nothing so much, in its ingenuous simplicity, as of old 
Mr. Weller’s plans for getting Mr. Pickwick out of prison, 
‘in a pianner, vun that has got no vurks in it,’ or § dressed up 
* like an old lady in a green wail.’ 

As this is the last occasion on which Mr. Loch’s memoran- 
dum is made to supply evidence, we will here make some final 
remarks on it. What Mr. Kinglake would have done without 
it we do not know. Its appearance must have been as opportune 
and gratifying as the finding of the missing will which does 
justice to everybody in the fifth act of a melodrama. That 
Sir Edmund Lyons did offer officious advice to Lord Raglan 
on the occasions specified, we do not doubt; neither do we doubt 
that it was so far tolerated as to induce him, recalling the inter- 
view long afterwards, to imagine that .it had been acted on. 
But this is of no moment whatever; the only question of 
importance which the memorandum opens is whether Lord 
Raglan proposed, and St. Arnaud and Canrobert successively 
refused, to resort to an immediate assault. In order to believe 
this, we must believe also that Lord Raglan, having formed 
suddenly a design quite different from that which he enter- 
tained at the commencement of the expedition, concealed it 
from his chief engineer; that he then sent that officer to St. 
Arnaud to lay before him the reasons for adhering to the 
original plan; that for some unknown reason he suppressed in 
his own official and private correspondence all evidence of having 
ever entertained this new design; that when he wrote some 
days later of the difficulty with which he had prevailed on St 
Arnaud to adopt the alternative plan of the flank march, he still 
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suppressed all mention of the design which he had been forced 
to abandon ; and that St. Arnaud also, in his official and pri- 
vate correspondence suppressed all mention of Lord Raglan’s 
proposal and of his own refusal. And as if nothing should 
be wanting to discredit this only important part of the memo- 
randum, Marshal Canrobert in a letter published by Sir John 
Burgoyne in the ‘Times’ of the 7th August last, expressly 
denies that Lord Raglan ever proposed to him an immediate 
assault. The reader will probably agree with us that Lord 
Raglan never did make the proposal, and that neither of the 
French generals could therefore have rejected it. 
Nevertheless, triumphant as if, having made one fact per- 
fectly clear, he was about to demonstrate another, Mr. King- 
lake proceeds to explain how infallible of success the assault 
must have been—how Canrobert and Sir John Burgoyne 
were quite wrong, and Lyons and Lord Raglan quite right. 
He jeers at the idea of landing the siege guns, asking what 
there was for them to knock down? As for the Russian field 
army, it was between twenty and thirty miles off, and it need 
scarcely be taken into account. He takes in detail the reasons 
which the advisers of delay might be supposed to urge—all 
except one. Strange to say, he once more omits to notice, far 
less to dispose of, the objection of the fire of the shipping, and 
appears therefore, once more, as triumphant in that kind of 
logic which requires for victory the rejection of inconvenient 
facts. Nor is this the only suppression of what might tell 
against his argument. At page 135 he tells us that the 
number of the garrison of Sebastopol on the 20th of September 
was 31,875 (as he omits to enumerate 1,800 men of the 
landing battalions, it should have been 33,675). At page 196, 
after saying that a Taroutine battalion had been left in the 
place on the 25th, he tells us that ‘ the strength was about the 
‘ same as it was on the 20th September, except that there were 
‘now about 2,000 more militiamen, and also some companies 
‘ of sappers, which were not in the place on the 20th.’ There 
were, therefore, at the least 36,000 men in the place.* Yet 
he repeatedly talks of Sebastopol as, at this time, garrisoned 
by 25,000 men. Eleven thousand men in buckram gone by a 





* Mr. Kinglake’s calculations frequently require revision. At 
p. 129, he says that the total Russian forces in the Crimea at the 
time of the invasion were 76,375. But he obtains this total by 
leaving out 5,000 workmen whom he intended to include, and 1,800 
men of the landing battalions; while, on the other hand, he counts 
1,000 men of the Local Companies twice over, for they were included 
in the number he assigns to the army. The proper total is 82,175, 
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stroke of the pen! and to support a pet theory! Naughty 
Mr. Kinglake. Menschikoff’s army is also represented as 
30,000 when it was at least 40,000, and was ‘ hourly expecting 
‘from the north fresh accessions of strength.’ 


Pursuing his confident career, he represents the chances of 


success as diminishing every day down to the commencement of 
the actual siege when they became small indeed, till ‘ at length 
‘came the morning of the 10th of October. If a stranger 
‘then alighting by enchantment in the Theatre Square, had 
‘hastened to ask why it was that people on all sides were 
‘ shaking hands and embraci ‘ing with raptures common to all, 
‘he would hardly have slaked his curiosity by learning that 
‘all this delight was the welcome which Sebastopol gave to a 
‘ prospect of being besieged.’ The French had made their 
first trench, and ‘it was with unspeakable joy that the garrison 
‘and the inhabitants received the glad tidings.’ Does Mr. 
Kinglake think his r “aders have lost their memories? For. 
what was it that these poor people are represented as rejoicing 
at? At the commencement of a siege which not only de- 
stroyed the garrison many times over, making Sebastopol 
hell for eleven months—which not only reduced the city to 
ashes and dust, and ended in the destruction of the fleet, the 
arsenal, and the docks—but which for ten years ruined Russia. 
Stern facts these—but facts count for little with people whose 
predilections are on the side of theory. But the full extent of 
the madness of these unhappy jubilants can only be estimated 
on finding later, that at this time the number of the garrison 
which thus exulted at being delivered from the terrors of an 
assault, was 52,000, without counting the sailors on board the 
ships, and that it was in full communication with Menschikoft’s 
army. (P. 336.) 

But now the scene suddenly changes. The Allies having 
resorted to the absurd step of getting their siege batteries 
ready were actually preparing to assault—all too late to pro- 
pitiate their critic. Up to this time all his efforts have been 
devoted to show how small were the molehills which they took 
for mountains. But now that they hi ad § wilfully suffered the 
‘ enterprise to degenerate into a siege,’ the molehills unde reo a 

vast change. The space which the garrison had to defend 
contracts in a remarkable degree, for ‘whereas they were for- 
merly represented as having to occupy four miles of ground 


In the next page, enumerating the men in the garrison who had 
been accustomed to work the machinery and guns, he again omits 
the landing battalions who, as marines, were of course practised in 
working naval artillery. 
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with only 16,000 men after the artillerymen had been deducted, 
ve are now told that § even from that narrow front a deduction 
would be practicably warrantable, because, towards its flanks 
both east and west, the position of the garrison was so strong 
as to leave no more than a belt some 3,000 yards long as the 
space really likely to be fought for.’ This important ad- 
mission, if made earlier, would further have weakened Mr. 
Kinglake’s case; for let us tell him, whatever the Russian 
authorities may say, that 16,000 men are —_— sufficient to 
defend, against any force that can assail it, a space of 3,000 
yards, fortified with field-works fully garrisoned and armed ; 
whereas he had constantly represented the garrison as too few 
for the extent of the defences. Menschikoff’s army, which 
was before described as resorting to the ‘ugly expedient’ of 
‘ evading’ or ‘deserting’ the garrison, is now represented a 
‘in full” ownership’ of ¢ priceless dominion of territory. Se. 
bastopol, which 60,000 Russians were ready to abandon three 
weeks before, has become ‘ the “ jewel,” the “ treasure ’—for 
‘so men called their loved fortress.’ The numbers of the 
garrison are suddenly allowed to assume their full value. But 
strangest of all, and most worthy of the reader’s attention, is 
the fact, transpiring now for the first time, that ‘the Allies, 
‘if proceeding to assault, might have to incur whilst advancing 
‘,.. the shell and the shot of ships’ guns trained and pointed 
‘ beforehand from the waters below’! Mr. Kinglake must re- 
pose unlimited confidence in the carelessness of his critics, or 
in his own powers of persuasion; but probably, after this, it 
will be deemed unnecessary to expend any more powder and 
shot on his main argument. 

We will in a few plain sentences give our view of the course 
of the campaign. At the time when it was planned, no accu- 
rate information existed either of the Russian forces in the 
Crimea, or of the defences of Sebastopol. It was considered 
a matter of primary importance that the landing of the troops 
should be covered by the guns of the fleet. Hence some long 
low flat piece of coast where many troops and much material 
could be landed at once was the first thing sought for. But if 
it should become necessary to resort to the siege train, or to 
execute protracted operations of any kind, a defensible harbour 
was indispensable. Now the coast north of Sebastopol showed 
landing places but no harbours; the coast south of it harbours, 
but no landing places. Hence, from the outset, a movement 
to the south side formed a main feature of the plan. When 
they arrived on the Belbek the question of attacking the north 
side, no doubt, presented itself. But, beside the permanent 
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work that strengthened the position, others had been thrown 
up, and in the judgment of the generals and their engineers 
siege guns were required to reduce them. Protracted opera- 
tions were, however, impracticable from the northern coast ; 
and as to an assault, besides the obstacle of the works, there 
were 60,000 men in the place; and, above all, the barring of 
the harbour prevented our fleets from co-operating, and left 
the Russians free to use their ships for the defence. Even 
had the ground been carried, it was extremely doubtful whether 
it could be held; and if held, it would not, without the entrance 
of our fleets, secure the fall of the south side. Thus after 
losses which must inevitably be severe, the Allies would find 
themselves with the object of the expedition still unfulfilled, 
no harbour at their back, the communication with the fleets 
precarious, and in front and around an enemy whose strength 
was constantly increasing. Is it surprising that they adhered 
to their original programme? Arrived before the south side 
they saw (besides that new and fatal obstacle to an assault, the 
barring of the harbour) a hundred and fifty guns facing them 
in earthworks, and the ships’ artillery pointed on the slopes 
and along the ravines; while on their flank and rear hung an 
army of unknown strength, and which might then have been 
within six miles of them, since, as they had no troops beyond 
the Tchernaya, it was impossible to know what might be hidden 
from view by the woody heights on its farther bank. But the 
Allies had now a harbour, which before they had not; and they 
were within reach of ground the capture of which would give 
them the town, the arsenal, and docks—which before they 
were not. ‘The contingency of a siege had been contemplated 
—else why a siege train? ‘ What was there to knock down?’ 
asks Mr. Kinglake, having just told us that there were a 
hundred and fifty great guns to be silenced. One of the best 
justifications of the siege is the fact that on the 17th October 
the English batteries had silenced all that opposed them, and 
made frightful havoe in the garrison; and the orders for the 
assault, which had been issued, would have taken effect, but 
for the inferiority, increased by the disaster to their —e 
of the French siege artillery. Had the French remained i 
condition to continue the cannonade, the assault would ae 
been made. And under what different circumstances now, 
when we had powerful and protected batteries to cover a re- 
pulse, and a battering train at hand to render success decisive. 
Such, in round unvyarnished terms, are the circumstances 
which decided the operations of the war. Dealt with in a 
different spirit, they might have been the fruitful theme of 
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eulogy on the daring, perseverance, and fortitude of the army 
which, having thus invaded an almost unknown theatre of war, 
defended by numbers superior to its own, persisted, in defiance 
of odds, of appalling obstacles, of fierce attacks, and of the 
severities of winter, in fulfilling the purpose of the expedition. 
They might have been described without the aid of fanciful 
theories, of inordinate praise or inordinate censure of anybody 
concerned, and they would have possessed the simple but 
inestimable advantage of presenting a true picture. But how 
tame in any hands, except those of a great historian, would 
that picture have been, compared with the highly-coloured 
work of Mr. Kinglake, with his hatred of the French, his in- 
temperate zeal for Lord Raglan, his unwearying advocacy of 
his own theories, and his incessant onslaughts on opposing 
facts! As a writer who makes it his business to interest and 
amuse as large an audience as possible, he probably chooses 
his course rightly. Multitudes of careless readers will share 
his partisanship and his enmities, will go on trustfully ap- 
plauding or condemning as he bids them, who might have 
vared little for a clear and truthful narrative. But those who 
judge him as an historian will find ample grounds for dissent. 
When Mr. Kinglake proceeds to discuss the affairs of the 
Russians, he still carries with him, as if they were indispen- 
sable elements of truthful inquiry, his favouritism and his 
hostility. Sir John Burgoyne, in his late account of the 
war, published in the ‘ Times,’ says that there are two oppo- 
sing parties in Russia on the Crimean question — the party 
of Menschikoff, and the party of Gortschakoff, to which latter 
Todleben adheres. Mr. Kinglake declares himself unre- 
servedly of the Gortschakoff faction. He treats Menschikoff 
very little better than if he were a French Marshal. Now, 
we do not undertake to be the Prince’s advocate—as a tac- 
tician he committed many faults, and balanced them by no 
merits—but he performed strategically two wise and creditable 
actions. ‘The one was the sinking of the ships, which neu- 
tralised the advantage we possessed in our naval: superiority, 
and changed the character of the campaign. The other was 
the withdrawal of his army from Sebastopol to a point covering 
his communications with Russia. Whether, in Mr. Kinglake’s 
opinion he did well or ill in doing this, we cannot say. On 
the one hand he several times asserts that the army could aid 
the defence better from without than within. On the other 
hand, he is extremely sarcastic on the operation. He says, ‘The 
‘army had stolen away in the night-time.’ He talks of ‘ the 
‘ instant fall of the place’ as ‘a natural result’ of ‘ the default 
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‘and retreat of the mere army.’ It is ‘the evading army ;’ 
in departing it resorts to ‘an ugly expedient ;’ ‘ the garrison 

we left to their fate;’ they have a sense of being ‘ abandoned 
‘ and left for sacrifice.” All this comes with a bad grace from 
a writer who had before argued that the Allies had it in their 
power to cut those communications with Russia which it was 
-_ object of Menschikoff’s movement to preserve. Had the 

earrison been thrown on its own resources, it would have made 
a vas t differer nee in its power of holding out if 30,000 addi- 
hnel mouths had a d its sup iia. On the other hand, the 
garrison left in the place being suflicient—and it was far more 
than sufficient—for defence, additional troops would add to the 
slaughter, without increasing the strength. And to show the 
power of the army to damage the invaders, while securing its 
own co mmuni ications and those of the fortress, we need only 
point to the large diminutions which the besieging force under- 
went to cover its operations and to defend Balaklava; and to 
the injury which the Russian field-foree inflicted on us on the 
25th of October, when, by deprivin 
Road, it caused a great part of the « 
that terrible winter. 

But if Mr. Kinglake has been hard on Menschikoff, he has 
made the Russians ample amends in the person of Todleben. 
* The General,’ we are told, ‘honoured the author with re- 
‘ peated lengthened and most interesting conversations,’ from 
which Mr, Kinglake says he derived ‘ immeasurable advantage.” 
Painting the General’s portrait with the large brush and high 
colour which he employs on these occasions, he lets him share 
with Lord Raglan the mysterious quality of having an ‘ ascen- 
‘ dant,’ a ‘ great ascendant ;’ such, indeed, as there is no ques- 
tion that he established over his confiding listener. He seemed 
to his auditor to be ‘ one to whom the very labours of fighting, 
‘and of exterminating the weaker breeds of men, must be an 
‘ easy and delightful exertion of natural strength ;’ after which 
we are scarcely prepared to find in the same sentence that ‘ he 
‘had joyous, kind-looking eyes, almost ready to melt with 
good -humour, and a b earing ial speech so frank and genial 
that people were instantly inclined to like, and, very soon 
after, to trust in him.’ In praise of this genial exterminator 
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eulogy. Ile is always ‘ the great engineer,’ * the great volun- 
* teer, and he combines the qualities of the most practical man 
with those of the most commanding genius. Now we desire to 
speak of Todleben’s defence of Sebastopol with all the respect 
and admiration which so gallant and sustained an achievement 
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of weaker men Mr. Kinglake exhausts his vocabulary of 
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deserves. It was mainly due to his energy and ability that 
the garrison so long and so dos Poets held us at bay. But he 
is anything but a safe guide on questions relating to the war. 
A work, still incomplete, being a Russian history of the war in 
the Crimea, is published uni ler his superinte dence, and it by 
no means increases our respect for him. The practical man can 
suppress and garble and colour facts to suit a purpose. He 
can also deliver military opinions so unsound that they would 
indicate ignorance in one of less reputation. He is anti- 
Menschikotf to the backbone. He precedes Mr. Kinglake in 
many of his most flagrant errors. He considers the case of 
60,000 men, protected against the assault of an equal number 
by fortifications and heavy artillery, as absolutely desperate. 
He blames the other 60,000 for not sweeping them off the face 
of the earth. He ignores the power of the ships as an element 
of defence. He says the fire of the Allied ships could have 
been easily brought to bear upon the Star Fort. He says the 
capture of the north side would have insured the immediate 
surrender of the town. He represents the Allies as able to 
bring 40,000 men to the assault in October, and Mr. Kinglake 
admits that ‘his arguments are in some measure vitiated by 

‘his errors in attributing to the Allies a greater numerical 
‘strength than they really had;’ saying elsewhere that ‘ his 
‘ way of dealing with numbers has not led him to an accurate 
‘apprehension of the relative strength of the Allies and the 
* Russians "—an exceedingly tender way of mentioning a false 
calculation, when i it is considered that the calculator had before 
him authentic records of the French and English forces. And 
he has put forth meagre and inaccurate accounts of the action of 
Balaklava and the battle of Inkerman. We imagine, therefore, 
that the ‘immeasurable advantage’ which Mr. Kinglake de- 
rived from his communications with the General is by no means 
without its drawbacks. He has written the history of the siege 
not merely from the Russian point of view, but from the point 
of view of one particular Russian party, and has thus to the 
two former mainsprings of his work—zeal for Lord Raglan’s 
reputation and dislike of the French—added a third, which is 
hardly less questionable, the inspiration of the enemy’s chief 
engineer. 

That we have but small space left for discussing the re- 
maining volume is of the less importance, because it is almost 
entirely occupied with the narration of two incidents which 
occurred both in one morning, the first of about five minutes’ 
duration, the other of twenty. Nobody but Mr. Kinglake 
would, or indeed could, have expended on them such minute 
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and elaborate care, and his friend Todleben disposes of the 
Charge of the Heavy Brigade in half a dozen lines, which would 
never lead anyone to suppose that a collision took place at all. 
Their accounts represent, therefore, the two extremes of faulty 
description ; for, if Todleben’s is untrue from compression (or 
rather suppression), Mr. Kinglake’s conveys an equally inac- 
curate idea of another kind. All who had the good fortune to 
look down from the heights on that brilliant spectacle must 
earry with them through life a vivid remembrance of it. The 
plain and surrounding hills, all clad in sober green, formed an 
excellent background for the colours of the opposing masses ; 
the dark grey Russian column sweeping down in multitudinous 
superiority of number on the red-clad squadrons that, hin- 
dered by the obstacles of the ground in which they were moving, 
advanced slowly to meet them. There was a clash and fusion, 
as of wave meeting wave, when the head of the column en- 
countered the leading squadrons of our brigade, all those en- 
gaged being resolved into a crowd of individual horsemen, whose 
swords rose and fell and glanced; so for a minute or two they 
fought, the impetus of the enemy’s dense column carrying it on, 
and pressing our combatants back for a short space; till the 
4th Dragoon Guards, coming clear of the wall of a vineyard 
which was between them and the enemy (Mr. Kinglake’s plan 
represents them on the wrong side of it) charged the Russian 
flank, while the remaining regiment of the brigade went in in 
support of those which had first attacked. Then—almost, as 
it seemed, in a moment, and simultaneously—the whole Russian 
mass gave way and fled, at speed and in disorder, beyond the 
hill, vanishing behind the slope some four or five minutes after 
they had first swept over it. 

If the reader is desirous of knowing the process by which 
this rapid achievement is made to fill so large a portion of a 
bulky volume, a reference to the table of contents will enlighten 
him, of which we will give a few, extracted here and there, 
from the enormous list that has reference to the charge :— 


‘Scarlett’s orders to his trumpeter — His advance — Extent to 
which he was in advance of his men when he reached the enemy— 
The Russian officer confronting Searlett—Scarlett sweeps past him 
and drives into the column—Searlett in the column—Elliot’s en- 
counter with the Russian officer—The three horsemen with Scarlett 
engulped in the column—Ancient friendship between the Scots 
Greys and the Inniskillings—Distinguishing characteristics of the 
two regiments—Temper of the Greys at this time—Unavoidable 
slowness of the advance at first—Progress of the advance. . . . The 
din of fighting swelled into the roar of a tumult~—Alexander Miller, 
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the acting Adjutant of the Greys—His voice heard above the uproar 
of the fight — His shout to the Greys,’ &c. 

When, to the fact that there are more pages of these mar- 
ginal references than would have sufficed for a description of 
the whole business, we add that biographies and sketches of the 
characters of the principal actors, where they were educated, 
what they did at school, and so forth, are freely introduced ; 
that the going and coming of every messenger is described 
minutely ; that every conversation is recorded at length, and 
surmises as to the construction which may be put on every- 
body’s words and deeds copiously interspersed, together with a 
detailed account of the way in which everybody did every- 
thing—how swordsmen delivered cuts and thrusts, or resorted 
to * the swift-circling moulinet’—how the colonel of one of the 
regiments used to steer a boat at Eton, and how Mr. King- 
lake is led to prefer the word ‘ melley’ to the French mélee, 
which he thinks ‘a mincing substitute,’ considering, however, 
that his own favourite should ‘ in strictness be spelt ‘* mesley ” 
‘ or “ masly ” (not “ medley,” a word from another root),’ with 
an infinite deal more of what we fear the irreverent will term 
twaddle—the reader may imagine what sort of an idea of a swift 
and short cavalry encounter is left at the conclusion. But 
indeed there seems no reason why, on the same principle, the 
charge should not have occupied a couple of volumes to itself, 
by the introduction of more details of the same kind :—‘ Pedi- 
‘ gree of Scarlett’s horse—What Lord Lucan had for break~ 
‘ fast-—Effect of temporary indigestion on Cardigan’s temper— 
‘ What a private of the Greys said to a Corporal of the Innis- 
‘ killings during the charge—Surmise as to the meaning of the 
* Corporal’s reply "—and so forth.— As it is, the prolix narrative 
is about as appropriate to the subject as would be an elaborate 
account of an arrow’s flight, or a long-winded description of a 
flash of lightning; and, in any case, it would be a grievous 
thing indeed if military historians should often think themselves 
bound to enter at such length into particular incidents of a 
campaign. 

For the equal minuteness with which the Light Cavalry 
Charge is detailed there is much more excuse. It has always 
been a subject of extreme interest in England, and broken up 
as it was into a number of detached enterprises and desultory 
combats, a succinct description might fail to convey a true 
impression of its nature. Undoubtedly, like all the rest of 
Mr. Kinglake’s work, it would have gained immensely by 
judicious compression, but the description is animated, clear, 
and accurate in its general view, if not in all its details. His 
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remarks on the whole action are also temperate and sensible, 
But, as was to be expected, he glosses over the gross fault 
which left the Woronzoft Road at the maarey of the first attack, 
by protecting it only with trumpery field-works far from all 
effectual support, and the garrisons of which, with their artil- 
lery, seemed offered up as a sacrifice to the enemy. And 
though appreciating the importance of every moment till our 
infantry should arrive in the plain, he never even alludes to 
the ready way that oftered of bringing them on the field. 
The First Division, on its march, actually reached the point 
whence the Woronzoff Road descends from the plateau towards 
the threatened redoubts, before the Russians captured them. 
Had it marched down that road, followed by the Fourth, the 
battle of Balaklava would have worn a very different aspect. 
But it passed that point, traversing the whole extent of the 


edge of the plateau, from whence it witnessed the flight of 


the Turks and the charge of the Heavies, till, by the path 
of the Col, it descended into the plain, arriving near the cap- 
tured hills shortly after the Light Brigade had charged. It 
also witnessed an incident, recorded by one who saw it, but 
which Mr. Kinglake has failed to notice, though it was at least 
as important as Adjutant Miller’s shout, somebody else’s way 


of performing the * moulinet, or Mr. Kinglake’s preference of 


‘ melley’ to * mélée.’ Three iron guns of position, in battery 
on the edge of the plateau, and worked by Turkish men and 
officers, opened on the rear of the Russian cavalry when it 
streamed over the hill, struck some men and horses, and put 
part of the column to flight before the remainder closed with 
the English. 

[t is with real and great regret that we have found our- 
selves obliged in so many instances to dissent, and more than 
dissent, from the theories which Mr. Kinglake seeks to enforce. 
That his history should be in many respects no history is a 
public misfortune. No attempt has been made before in 
England to give the world an ample and well-considered nar- 
rative of the Crimean war, though much valuable material for 
it has long been in existence. De Bazancourt’s work was 
trashy in style and inaccurate in its facts. Todleben’s is 
meagre, careless, and so very Russian as to be quite untrust- 
worthy. In Mr. Kinglake a volunteer for the service appeared 
who, without having given proof of ability as an historian, was 
already favourably known as a writer, who had witnessed the 
opening scenes of the war, and who had enjoyed considerable 
opportunities of personal observation and inquiry. As soon 
as it was known that he had undertaken to write the history 
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of the campaign, he naturally became the depository of much 
of the material for the work which lay scattered in public 
documents, in private correspondence, and in the memories 
of living actors. He offered, therefore, unusually strong 
guarantees for the value of this work of national interest and 
importance, and there was all the more reason to wish that it 
might be well and thoroughly done, since any other chronicler 
would be a mere gleaner in the field where Mr. Kinglake had 
already gathered in the harvest. But, unfortunately, he had 
equipped himself at starting with certain prepossessions so 
strong as to sway him uncontrollably whenever he approached 
some of the most important parts of his subject. That the 
chronicler of the doings of an allied force should be deeply 
prejudiced against the army, leaders, and government of one 
of the two branches of the alliance was a disadvantage of the 
gravest kind. It was almost equally to be regretted that he 
should be inspired with immoderate zeal for the reputation 
of another leader whom nobody (that we know of) had ever dis- 
paraged. Conflicting forces like these must have warped the 
whole fabric of his narrative, even had he endeavoured to con- 
trol them; but he entirely surrendered himself to them, and 
his personages and their doings are alike distorted. Out of 
ancient scandals, and inferences, and surmises he h2s created 
a shadowy being whom he calls St. Arnaud; out of conjec- 
tural qualities and negative merits another whom he calls Lord 
Raglan. Unfortunately, too, the men whom he so laboriously 
misrepresents were not in themselves or their achievements 
personages of high note, and he has been unable to see that, 
failing this, nothing but absolute truthfulness of representation 
could render them interesting to posterity. People still study 
Pope’s description of Atticus because, although a vile slander, 
it was a slander on a man so eminent as Addison. But 
nobody will care, twenty years hence, to read a lampoon on 
St. Arnaud, who will by that time be consigned to the same 
obscurity as the heroes of the Dunciad. Nor is this manner 
of treating his characters his only artistic error. He fre- 
quently discusses, in the minutest detail, matters which are 
destitute of historical importance. In his last volume, for 
instance, he expends a vast amount of space in considering the 
proportions in which blame is to be divided between Lord 
Lucan and Lord Cardigan in the matter of the Light Cavalry 
Charge. Possessed with the notion that this is a subject of 
great moment and of extreme interest, he gravely seats himself 
in the judicial chair to weigh the evidence and to deliver 
the deeree ; and there are few things in literary history more 
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amusing than the fact that the two generals of cavalry appear 
to have felt themselves under a necessity to submit their dif- 
ferences on a professional question to this singular tribunal. 
Though he is evidently quite determined to arrive at an 
impartial decision, yet his Rhadamanthine zeal for justice 
seems to have been mixed with some feelings of compunction 
on witnessing the agitation of the arraigned, insomuch that he 
tells us how, on one occasion, he ‘ sought to allay Lord 
‘ Cardigan’s extreme anxiety,’ although he felt subsequently 
‘a slight feeling of anger at his persistency.’ Besides devoting 
a supplementary chapter entirely to Lord Cardigan, he gives, 
in the Appendix, explanatory statements ‘laid before Mr. 
* Kinglake,’ by both noble lords. In our opinion the whole 
matter, which has not a twentieth part of the historical import- 
ance of Lord George Sackville’s conduct at the battle of 
Minden, might properly have been disposed of in a couple of 
sentences. We protest, too, in the interest of all persons who, 
by filling public positions, become the subject of historical 
comment, against the searching scrutiny which Mr. Kinglake 
directs into the moral, intellectual, and physical peculiarities of 
the individuals who came under his microscope. That Lord 
Cardigan was ‘at once arbitrary and narrow,’ and that Lord 
Lucan had ‘ steady haters,’ who spoke of him with curses, is 
not fairly historical matter, any more than that the one had 
sometimes ‘a glittering panther-like aspect,’ while the other 
was ‘loug in the fork.’ Personality on contemporaries is if 
eulogistic fulsome, and if censorious offensive; and we do not 
imagine that Mr. Kinglake would be inclined to excuse, on the 
ground that, by writing history, he had made himself a public 
character, a picture of himself painted in the style of his own 
portraits. 

We have said nothing hitherto of the literary merits of 
these volumes, because we have been so much occupied with 
the prior ¢ — of the facts and comments. The events of the 
Crimean war, far from being Mr. Kinglake’s especial property, 
belong to the world, and every man who took part in shaping 
them has far more interest in them than any writer whatever. 
Therefore it is that we have dealt at such length with the 
basis on which his superstructure rests, believing it to be 
utterly unstable, and assuming that he is willing to concede 
the sume freedom of criticism which he so liberally claims for 
himself. But notwithstanding our frequent and serious dis- 
sent, we should be sorry to conclude our review without 
cordially admitting the extremely readable and entertaining 
quality of the work. The faults of style, which lie on the 
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surface, are, without paradox, of an agreeable kind. The odd 
grandiloquence, and strange phraseology—as for instance, when 
he describes the machinery for moving guns as ‘ the engines of 
‘ all kinds by which man enforces his dominion over things of 
‘huge bulk and weight —confer individuality on the writing 
and help to entertain the reader. The patience with which he 
pursues the minutest details, and the persistency with which 
he reiterates what he has already more than sufficiently asserted, 
end by persuading the reader of the writer’s profound belief in 
the truth of his own opinions. There are passages which would 
of themselves induce us to recommend everybody to read the 
book—such as the account of the condition of Sebastopol 
during the bombardment—the picture of the noble antique 
character of Korniloff—the topographical descriptions of the 
theatre of war—and many of the comments, such as the obser- 
vations on the task of selecting generals of cavalry, which are 
sensible in thought and felicitous in expression. More enter- 
taining than any but the best novels, more graphic than any 
but the best descriptive writings, it must have, and deserves to 
have, plenty of readers and plenty of admirers. Possibly if 
Mr. Kinglake attains to unusual length of days the work may 
be completed, and such of us as are not already stricken in 
years may live to read the end of it. But it is also possible 
that, in the long interval, some book may appear on the same 
subject, yet written in a different spirit; written by one who 
will make his theory conform to his facts, and whose convic- 
tions will not be founded on his prejudices. Such a work may 
be far less amusing than Mr. Kinglake’s, but it may very 
easily be a great deal more like history. 
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Art. V.—The Variation of Animals and Plants under 
Domestication. By Cuar.Les Darwin, M.A., F.R.S. Two 
Vols. 8vo. London: 1868. 


} TINE years have now elapsed since the publication of ‘ The 
‘ Origin of Species,’ a mere sketch, or preface, containing 
the conclusions to be proved in a large work then in course 
of preparation, with very few of the data on which they were 
founded. As it was arraigned at the bar of public opinion 
while most of the witnesses in its favour were absent, we can- 
not wonder at the verdict of non-proven having been recorded. 
Mr. Darwin could hardly expect judgment to be withheld for 
an indefinite time on so important a subject, which he himself 
brought into court. However, sub judice lis est. Mr. Darwin 
now brings a fresh batch of evidence, but still continues to 
deprecate any ‘hostile conclusion’ because of the evidence as 
yet unpublished, which at the present rate of publication will 
be finally brought before the world eighteen years hence, 
By adopting this deductive method, by publishing the con- 
clusions first, and the facts in a piecemeal fashion afterwards, 
he has made it almost impossible to give a fair decision on 
the whole of the theory. Nevertheless the ‘ Origin of Species’ 
has exercised a very marked influence on the study of natural 
history, not altogether from the views therein advanced being 
accepted, but because it is in the main an expression of the 
disbelief in special creations that has been gradually increasing 
among scientific men, and because it explains, better than 
any other theory, large and diverse classes of facts. Isidore 
Geoffroy Saint-Hilaire in France, and Mr. Wallace in England, 
had already arrived very much at the same conclusions, and 
even had Mr. Darwin’s book never been written, there can be 
little doubt but that some similar hypothesis would have sprung 
up. It must therefore be looked upon not so much as the pro- 
duct of the investigations of one man, as the necessary result 
of the progress of natural history during the last fifty years. 
In attempting to grapple with a most complex and difficult 
problem Mr. Darwin is worthy of all praise, fer he has brought 
to bear upon it the very highest powers of observation, and has 
devoted to it the labour of nearly forty years. Nor has he 
rushed into conclusions without due care and deliberation ; step 
by step he was led on:— 
‘When I visited, he writes, vol. i. p. 9, ‘during the voyage of 
H.M.S. “Beagle,” the Galipagos Archipelago, situated in the Pacific 
Ocean about 500 miles from the shore of South America, I found 
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myself surrounded by peculiar species of birds, reptiles, and plants, 
existing nowhere else in the world. Yet they nearly all bore an 
American stamp. In the song of the mocking-thrush, in the harsh 
cry of the carrion-hawk, in the great candlestick-like opuntias, 
I clearly perceived the neighbourhood of America, though the islands 
were separated by so many miles of ocean from the mainland, and 
differed much from it in their geological constitution and climate. 
Still more surprising was the fact that most of the inhabitants of 
each separate island in this small archipelago were specifically dif- 
ferent, though most closely related to each other. The archipelago 
with its innumerable craters and bare streams of lava appeared to 
be of recent origin; and thus I fancied myself brought near to the 
very act of creation. I often asked myself how these many peculiar 
animals and plants had been produced: the simplest answer seemed 
to be that the inhabitants of the several islands had descended from 
each other, undergoing modification in the course of their descent ; 
and that all the inhabitants of the archipelago had descended from 
those of the nearest land, namely America, whence colonists would 
naturally have been derived.’ 


From his return to England in 1837 up to the present day, 
he devoted himself to the investigation of the means by which 
species could be modified, by studying the variationgof plants 
and animals under domestication, and thus he was led to 
recognise the wonderful results of selection by man :— 


‘As man can produce and certainly has produced a great result 
by his methodical and unconscious means of selection, what may not 
nature effect? Man can act only on external and visible characters.: 
nature cares nothing for appearances, except in so far as they may 
be useful to any being. She can act on every internal organ, on 
every shade of constitutional difference, on the whole machinery of 
life. Man selects only for his own good; Nature only for'that of the 
being which she tends. Every selected character is fully exercised 
by her; and the being is placed under well-suited conditions of life. 
Man keeps the natives of many climates in the same country; he 
seldom exercises each selected character in some peculiar and fitting 
manner; he feeds a long and a short-beaked pigeon on the same 
food; he does not exercise a long-backed or a long-legged quadruped 
in any peculiar manner; he exposes sheep with long and short wool 
to the same climate. He does not allow the most vigorous males to 
struggle for the females. He does not rigidly destroy all inferior 
animals, but protects during each varying season, as far as lies in 
his power, all his productions. He often begins his selection by 
some half-monstrous form; or, at least, by some modification pro- 
minent enough to catch his eye, or to be plainly useful to him. 
Under nature the slightest difference of structure or constitution 
may well turn the nicely-balanced scale in the struggle for life, and 
so be preserved.’ (Origin of Species, p. 83.) 


He observed that in a state of nature more animals were 
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born than could possibly remain alive, and that in the struggle 
for life thus rendered inevitable, only the hardier or most 
favoured individuals could survive to propagate their kind, and 
thence he inferred that natural selection operating on the prin- 
ciples of heredity and variation in each wild plant and animal 
was similar in kind to selection by the hand of man; and that 
species, genera, and orders sprang from the one, just in the 
same way as varieties, breeds, and races are formed by the 
other. 

In these two volumes on the variation in plants and animals 
under domestication, delayed, as we regret to learn, by the 
ill-health of the author, we have the first instalment of the 
evidence in favour of the mutability of species. They are to 
be followed by a second work on the mutability of animals in 
a state of nature, in which the individual differences presented 
by plants and animals, and the difficulty of defining species 
from geographical races and varieties, will be discussed, as well 


as the results of the struggle for existence, and the bearing of 


natural selection. In a third and last the principle of natural 
selection is to be tested by its application to widely diverse 
phenomena, the different modes of life manifested within geolo- 
gical time, its distribution both in past and present time, and 
the affinities and homologies that it presents. We heartily 
wish Mr. Darwin God-speed in carrying to its completion this 
gigantic task. 


oD 


Before we discuss the relation between varieties caused by 
the hand of man and species formed under natural conditions 
of life, it is very necessary to define what is meant by the 
term species. Has it an objective existence in nature, or is it 
merely subjective, formed in the human mind for the purpose 
of grouping like forms together? In answering this question 
we are reminded of the controversy that raged between the 
nominalists and realists throughout E Zurope in the Middle Ages. 
It appears almost as if the realistic doctrine, driven out of the 
schools of philosophy, had taken refuge in those of natural 
history. Linneus held that not only were species objective 
but that genus also had a real existence. ‘ Species tot nume- 
‘ramus quot diversas formas ab initio produxit Infinitum Ens. 
*,. . . Genus omne est naturale in primordio tale creatum.’ * 
Were this view correct there would be comparatively little 
difficulty in classification, for each species would be perfectly de- 
fined from every other, without any of those intermediate forms 
which are stumbling blocks in the path of rigid systematists. 


* Phil. Bot. p.99. S8vo. Stockholmiz, 1751. 
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Linneus himself perceived that his realistic definition would 
not apply in all cases, and therefore to get out of the difficulty 
framed variable genera, such as cacti, primul, aloes. More- 
over in another work, he gives up the very principle for which 
he contended by saying ‘novas species immo et genera ex 
‘copula diversarum specierum in regno vegetabilium oriri 
‘ primo intuitu paradoxum videtur ; interim observationes sic 
‘ fieri non ita dissuadent.’* The state of uncertainty as to 
what really constitutes a species is proved by the difference in 
the views of botanists as to the number of known species of 
plants, the minimum number being given as eighty thousand, 
the maximum as a hundred and fifty thousand.f 

Buffon, on the other hand, reproduces the old Platonic doc- 
trine of an ié¢a :— 

‘Un individu, de quelque espéce qu'il soit, n’est rien dans 
YUnivers; cent individus, mille, ne sont encore rien; les espéces 
sont les seuls étres de la Nature; ¢tres perpétuels aussi anciens, aussi 
permanens qu’elle, que pour mieux juger, nous ne considérons plus 
comme une collection ou une suite d’individus semblables, mais 
comme un tout indépendant du temps; un tout toujours vivant, 
toujours le méme; un tout qui a été compté pour un dans les 
ouvrages de la création et qui par conséquent ne fait qu’une unité 
dans la Nature.’ t 
By ‘individuals being nothing’ he means simply that they are 
ephemeral as compared with species, and merely the manifesta- 
tion in time and space of the idéa that is independent of both. 
We may justly ask of Buffon the same question which the great 
father of natural history put to Plato, ‘ How do you know of 
‘ the existence of this idéa, this wéya ts trip Hud@v?’ We can 
apply our five external senses to the individual, but we cannot 
bring the test of our experience to bear upon the ideal species ; 
we have therefore no right to assume that the latter has an 
objective existence in nature. Professor Agassiz follows 
Buffon in part, in considering individuals to be ‘the transient 
‘ representatives of all those organic principles which certainly 
‘ have an independent immaterial existence, since they outlive 
‘ the individuals that embody them, and are no less real after 
‘ the generation that has represented them has passed away.’ § 
He seems, however, to have failed in grasping the idea of 


* Amoen. Acad. vol. i. p. 70. 1744. 

+ J. D. Hooker, ‘Botany of Antarctic Voyage of “ Erebus” and 
“'Terror.”’ 1839-43. Flora of Tasmania. Introduction. 4to. 
London. 

t Histoire Naturelle, tom. ix. p. xxi. 8vo. Paris, 1769. 

§ Agassiz, ‘Methods of Study in Natural History.’ Boston, 1864. 
VOL. CXXVIII. NO. CCLXII. EE 
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species, for at one time he inclines to the realistic view that it 
is created by God; at another to the nominalistic, that it is a 
mere ‘ category of thought.’ The Platonic and realistic views 
are therefore clearly as untenable in natural history as they 
are in philosophy. How, then, do we get our species? We 
classify the varying forms of life around us by placing all those 
individuals that resemble one another in certain points in the 
same division; the mental abstraction derived inductively from 
the comparison of the individuals in that division we call a 
species. In like manner we group species into genera, genera 
into families; the individual occupying to the species the same 
classificatory relation that the species holds to the genus, and 
at the same time being the only entity that has an objective 
existence. When, therefore, Mr. Darwin contends that variety 
is an incipient species, and that species, genera, and orders are 
merely certain stages of descent from some one remote ancestor, 
he is merely attacking general terms that are the result of an 
induction formed for our own convenience, and not anything 
that can be considered sacred and above criticism. For the 
universally received definition of species as ‘a collection of 
similar individuals produced from like parents, and giving 
birth to like offspring,’ he merely adds, with Lamarck, ‘so 
long as the environment does not alter to such a degree as to 
cause corresponding modifications in their habits, characters, 
and forms.’ He does not attempt to overthrow the classifi- 
cation which is universally received, but to attach a different 
meaning to the general terms employed. Whatever theo- 
retical considerations a naturalist may hold, species must be 
treated as fixed in relation to the short life of man as well as 
the higher generalisations, genera, families, orders. 

All naturalists are agreed that plants and animals may vary 
within certain limits. Mr. Darwin in this work shows to what 
extent this power of variation may be manifested in the domes- 
ticated forms. His labours have resulted in a series of mono- 
graphs on the origin of the breeds and varieties now under the 
dominion of man, in which he has condensed all the light 
thrown by history and archxology on a highly difficult and 
obscure subject. 

We will begin with the dog. This animal has been so long 
the servant of man that its wild source cannot be determined 
with absolute certainty. According to M. de Blainville, it has 
descended from a form now extinct; according to M. Buffon, 
it is probably derived from the jackal (canis aureus); according 
to others, from a modified wolf. The first of these views is 
probably untrue, because of the wonderful tenacity with which 
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the various species of the genus canis cling to their old haunts 
in highly cultivated districts. The fox and the wolf, for in- 
stance, still abound in Europe, and are among the most cosmo- 
politan of the wild animals, fitted to endure all the varieties 
of climate, from the pole to the equator. It is therefore 
extremely improbable tliat the early progenitor of our dogs, 
which exhibit a like elasticity of constitution, should have 
become extinct. Pallas, followed by Ehrenberg, Colonel 
Hamilton, and other naturalists, considered that it is descended 
from several species, because of the great difference between 
the breeds, and because, in the most ancient period known to 
history, several kinds existed closely resembling, or identical 
with, those still alive :— 

‘On an Assyrian monument, about 640 B.c, an enormous mastiff is 
figured; and, according to Sir H. Rawlinson (as I was informed at 
the British Museum), similar dogs are still imported into this same 
country. I have looked through the magnificent works of Lepsius 
and Rosellini, and on the monuments from the fourth to the twelfth 
dynasties (i.e. from about 3400 B.c. to 2100 B.c.) several varieties of 
the dog are represented ; most of them are allied to greyhounds. At 
the latter of these periods a dog resembling a hound is figured, with 
drooping ears, but with a longer back and a more pointed head than 
in our hounds. There is also a turnspit, with short and crooked 
legs, closely resembling the existing variety; but this kind of mon- 
strosity is so common with various animals, as with the Ancon sheep, 
and even, according to Rengger, with jaguars in Paraguay, that it 
would be rash to look at the monumental animal as the parent of all 
our turnspits. Colonel Sykes has described an Indian pariah dog as 
presenting the same monstrous character. The most ancient dog 
represented on the Egyptian monuments is one of the most singular ; 
it resembles a greyhound, but has long pointed ears and a short 
curled tail. A closely allied variety still exists in Northern Africa ; 
for Mr. E. Vernon Harcourt states that the Arab boar-hound is an 
eccentric hieroglyphic animal, such as Cheops once hunted with, 
somewhat resembling the rough Scotch deer-hound ; their tails are 
curled tight round on their backs, and their ears stick out at right 
angles. With this most ancient variety a pariah-like dog co- 
existed.’ (Vol. i. p. 17.) 

Thus there is clear proof of the existence of different breeds 
closely resembling our own from four to five thousand years 
ago; and while man was universally considered to be only six 
thousand years old, this fact was sufficient to prove the multiple 
origin of the dog, for the one or two thousand years between 
the Assyrian dynasty and the creation would hardly have been 
sufficient to produce such marked variations from one original 
stock. But now modern discoveries in France, Germany, and 
Britain have shown that man existed on the earth at an epoch 
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enormously removed from the very dawn of history. When he 
first made his appearance in Western Europe as a hunter of 
the reindeer, bison, musk-sheep, and great woolly mammoth, 
and lived in continual dread of the gigantic cave and grizzly 
bears, lions and hyenas, he was most probably unacquainted 
with the use of the dog. It is undoubtedly true that the re- 
mains of the larger breeds so closely resemble those of the 
wolf, abundant at the time throughout Europe, that extreme 
difficulty is felt in determining with absolute certainty the 
bones of the two animals. Were the Esquimaux dogs extinct 
it would be almost impossible to infer that they ever existed, 
because they approximate so closely to the wolf of those high 
latitudes. It is therefore possible that a race of dogs may 
have been subject to the post-glacial savage, but if so 1t must 
have been identical in form with the wolf. The evidence, on 
the other hand, brought forward by M. Lartet is opposed to 
this view. He acutely argues that the presence of the spongy 
bones, such as vertebre and the like, that are invariably eaten 
by our dogs, in the refuse heaps left behind in the caves of the 
Dordogne and Vezére, is direct proof that the hunters of rein- 
deer living at that time in the country were not acquainted 
with the dog. 

The most ancient form is that found by Professor Steenstrup 
in the Danish shell mounds, that were accumulated during the, 
Neolithic or later Stone Age. In Switzerland also, the same 
kind of dog, closely allied to the beagle (Torfhund) occurs in 
the pile-dwellings of the same relative age, as well as in the 
lacustrine marls of Italy. Its uniformity of character in these 
three countries leads Dr. Rutimeyer to infer that it was ex- 
posed to like conditions of life, and probably that it was half 
wild, like the Australian dingo. In the Bronze Age a larger 
breed makes its appearance both in Switzerland and Denmark, 
probably imported by the bronze-using invaders, who drove 
out the ancient stone-using dwellers in Europe. From that 
time down to the present day, as M. de Blainville has proved, 
the various breeds have continued to increase in number— a 
‘mesure que la civilisation a demandé a cet animal des ser- 
‘ vices plus variés et plus étendus.’ 

But although such vast antiquity must be ascribed to the 
dog, amply sufticient for the different varieties to have widened 
and deepened into the distinct breeds at the time we have first 
noticed in history, it is on the whole probable that the animal 
springs not from one domesticated wild species, but from 
several. The principal argument in favour of this view is 
based on the strong resemblance of the dog to the indigenous 
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species of Canide which inhabit the same countries, and on 
the fact that it will breed freely with several wild species. 
The late Sir John Richardson remarked that the only dif- 
ference between the dogs of the Indians and the North 
American wolves is merely that the latter are larger and 
stronger.* ‘I have more than once,’ he writes, ‘mistaken a 
‘ band of wolves for the dogs of a party of Indians; and the 
‘ howl of the animal of both species is prolonged so exactly in 
‘ the same key, that even the practised ear of an Indian fails 
‘at times to discriminate them.’ The Esquimaux dogs are 
not only extremely like the grey wolves of the Arctic circle in 
shape and colour, but also rival them in size. ‘ The dog has 
‘ generally a shorter tail than the wolf, and carries it more 
‘ frequently curled over the hip; but the latter practice is not 
‘ totally unknown to the wolf, although that animal when 
‘ under the observation of man, being generally apprehensive 
‘ of danger or on the watch, seldom displays this mark of satis- 
‘faction. I have, however, seen a family of wolves playing 
‘ together occasionally carry their tails curled upwards.’ ‘This 
observation is very valuable, because it does away with a charac- 
teristic point of difference between the two animals insisted upon 
by some naturalists. But there is a deeper affinity between 
the two animals than mere outward resemblance or habit, which, 
tested by the ordinary definition of a species, would at once de- 
cide that they belong to one and the same. The Esquimaux 
frequently take the whelps of wolvesf to improve their breed of 
dogs, and therefore the two freely intercross. The Hare Indian 
dog, also, is another case in point, bearing the same relation to 
the prairie wolf that the Esquimaux bears to the great grey wolf. 
In Guiana the natives have partially domesticated two abo- 
riginal species, and still cross their offspring with wild stock. 
The shepherds’ dogs of the Old World have a strong resem- 
blance to the wolf. That of Hungary has been mistaken for 
the latter animal; and in the days of Columella the two 
animals must have been remarkably alike in Italy, for he 
advises shepherds to keep white dogs, that they might not be 
killed in mistake for wolves. Pennant also describes a breed 
of curs in Scotland of a most wolfish aspect, derived from a 
cross between a dog and a wolf. 

‘With respect to jackals, Mr. Darwin writes, vol. i. p. 24, 
‘ Isidore Geoffroy Saint-Hilaire says that not one constant difference 
can be pointed out between their structure and that of the smaller 
races of vent bina agree closely in habits: jackals when tamed 





* Fauna Borealis Americana, p. 64. { Darwin, p. 23. 
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and called by their master wag their tails, crouch, and throw them- 
selves on their backs ; they smell at the tails of dogs, and void their 
urine sideways. A number of excellent naturalists from the time of 
Giildenstiidt to that of Ehrenberg, Hemprich, and Cretzschmar, 
have expressed themselves in the strongest terms with respect to 
the resemblance of the half-domestic dogs of Asia and Egypt to 
jackals. M. Nordmann, for instance, says, “ Les chiens d’Awhasie 
“ressemblent étonnement i des chacals.” Ehrenberg asserts that the 
domestic dogs of Lower Egypt, and certain mummied dogs have for 
their wild type a species of wolf (C. lupaster) of the country : whereas 
the domestic dogs of Nubia, and certain other mummied dogs, have 
the closest resemblance to a wild species of the same country, viz. 
C. sabbar, which is only the form of the common jackal. Pallas 
asserts that jackals and dogs sometimes naturally cross in the East ; 
and a case is on record in Algeria. ‘The greater number of natural- 
ists divide the jackals of Asia and Africa into several species, but 
some few rank them all as one.’ 


All these cases are in favour of the truth of Mr. Darwin’s con- 
clusion that the dog is not derived from one wild progenitor, but 
from many belonging to distinct species. The strong resem- 
blance between the domestic and wild Canide, both in the Old 
and New Worlds, can hardly be accounted for by modification 
caused by both being exposed to the same climatal conditions 
in the several countries; an hypothesis which must be assumed 
to be true on the theory of the domestic dogs having sprung 
from some one wild species, 

Whichever of these views be entertained, the free inter- 
crossing in America with the Arctic and prairie wolves and 
other Canidex, and in the Old World with the wolf and the 
jackal, proves the very important fact that the dog, somehow 
or another, has the reproductive system so profoundly aitected 
as to cause it to breed freely with diverse wild species which 
have never been known to breed together in a state of nature. 
There is not a single case on record of a hybrid between a 
wolf and jackal, although both inhabit the same area in Asia 
and Africa. The cases of sterility between some dogs and 
these two animals observed in the Jardin des Plantes have very 
little or no weight in the argument, because in both cases the 
animals were kept in close confinement, and because the wild 
origin of the dog was not ascertained in each experiment. Hada 
modified descendant of a wolf, such as the Esquimaux dog, been 
submitted to the jackal, or that of the jackal to the wolf, either 
less fertility or absolute sterility might be expected to occur, 
because in both there must exist, in a greater or less degree, 
the hidden cause of the wolf and the jackal remaining distinct 
in their wild state. This point has not been noticed by Mr. 
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Darwin when he infers, from the experiments of M. Flourens 
and others, that between certain breeds of dogs and some of 
their supposed aboriginal parents a certain degree of sterility 
‘ has been retained or even acquired.’ 

The differences between the various breeds of dogs are 
almost too obvious to need special remark. If, as is most pro- 
bable, they are descended from different species, the specific 
form will account to a certain extent for their diversity. 

‘For instance, the form of the greyhound may be partly ac- 

counted for by descent from some such animal as the slim Abyssinian 
canis simensis with its elongated muzzle; that of the larger dogs 
from the larger wolves, and the smaller and slighter dogs from 
jackals, and thus perhaps we may account for certain constitutional 
and climatal differences.’ (Vol. i. p. 33.) 
In the case, however, of the dogs belonging to civilised com- 
munities, free intererossing has so obscured the original stocks 
that they cannot be recognised with certainty. By far the 
greater number of the breeds in civilised countries have been 
formed by careful selection. We seek in vain for thorough- 
bred terriers, spaniels, pugs, &c. among savages, because they 
are the result of the art of the trainer directed to a special end, 
which in all these cases is that ministering not to the necessity 
but to the pleasure of man. While man subsisted by hunting, 
the dog never passed beyond the hunter state; and even long 
after he took to a pastoral life, as in the case of the Stone-folk 
living in the Swiss Pfahlbauten, the dog was not trained to 
any other purpose. The gradual increase, therefore, in the 
number of breeds, other than those used for hunting, is direct 
evidence of the progress of man from the hunter state towards 
the higher forms of civilisation. 

The dog presents variations from the ordinary canine type, 
apart from mere size, form, or colour, which if observed in a 
state of nature would be considered of specific value. Thus the 
Turkish or Egyptian dog is naked and possessed of few teeth, 
which in some cases are reduced to one molar in each jaw; 
others, again, have more than tlfeir full complement of teeth, 
the supplementary one being developed either in the lower or 
the upper jaw. Sometimes also there is an additional fifth toe 
added to the hind foot. These characters have not been 
rendered constant because man does not care much about them. 
Had they contributed to his pleasure or profit, as much as the 
form and fleetness of his greyhounds, the size of his mastiffs, or 
the stubbornness or ferocity of his bulldogs, they would pro- 
bably have characterised breeds as distinct from other dogs as 
the recent hyena from the extinct hyenodon. The English 
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pointer and the Newfoundland dog show how completely the 
form may be altered within a comparatively short time. 


‘Our pointers are certainly descended from a Spanish breed, as 
even their names, Don, Ponto, Carlos, would show ; it is said that 
they were not known in England before the revolution of 1688; but 
the breed since its introduction has been much modified, for Mr. 
Borrow, who is a sportsman and knows Spain intimately well, in- 
forms me that he has not seen in that country any breed “ corre- 
“ sponding in figure with the English pointer ; but there are genuine 
“pointers near Xeres which have been imported by English gentle- 
“men.” A nearly parallel case is offered by the Newfoundland dog, 
which was certainly brought into England from that country, but 
which has since been so much modified that, as several writers have 
observed, it does not now closely resemble any existing native dog 
in Newfoundland.’ (Vol. i. p. 42.) 


The most important inferences affecting the question of 
selection, that can be drawn from the study of the dog, are, 
that breeds as widely diverse as species in nature have been 
formed artificially, and that they cross freely with wild allied 
species, which will not naturally breed together. 

The domestic cat, on the other hand, known more than two 
thousand years ago by our Aryan ancestors in India, and in 
Egypt for a considerably longer period, presents but very few 
variations. This probably is brought about by the continual 
intercrossing that flows from the habit of nocturnal prowling, 
which renders it almost impossible to preserve the purity of a 
breed. It breeds freely with the wild cat (F. sylvestris) in 
North Britain, in Algiers with /. Libica, in South Africa with 
F. cafra, in India with F. chaus. The mummied cats of 
Egypt belong, according to M. de Blainville, to three distinct 
species, F’, bubastes, F. caligulata, and F. chaus. Our domestic 
sat is probably the result of the crossing of the descendants of 
many distinct aboriginal stocks, which, as in the case of the 
dog, have not been known to breed together under natural 
conditions of life. 

The parent form, or forms, from which our horses are 
descended, are not known with certainty; but the fact that in 
the Post-glacial epoch there were wild horses varying in size 
throughout Europe and Northern Asia, renders it very pro- 
bable that the so-called Equus fossilis was the original pro- 
genitor. The animal first sprang into being in the Pleiocene 
Age, split off into varieties after the emergence of Europe from 
the glacial sea, and became the servant of man in the Neolithic 
or later Stone Age, during which two varieties were used by 
the dwellers in the Pfahlbauten. Since that time the varieties 
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have gradually been multiplied, and the forms altered, by the 
care and attention of man. Like the dog, the horse can stand 
all the extremes of temperature and is spread nearly over the 
whole world. 

‘ Aboriginally,’ Mr. Darwin sagaciously observes (p. 53), ‘the 
horse must have inhabited countries annually covered with snow, 
for he long retains the instinct of scraping it away to get at 
the herbage beneath. ‘The wild Tarpans of the East have this in- 
stinct, and as Iam informed by Admiral Sulivan, this is likewise 
the case with the horses which have run wild on the Falkland 
Islands ; now this is the more remarkable as the progenitors of these 
horses could not have followed this instinct during many generations 
in La Plata.’ 


This very remarkable habit adds to the probability of the 
post-glacial origin of the domestic horse, which ranged through 
just those countries, in Europe and Asia, which were annually 
covered with snow. It is an open question whether the mouse- 
coloured horses still inhabiting the North Asiatic Steppes are 
the wild descendants of the aboriginal stock, or the descendants 
of runaways from man, as in America and Australia. Most 
naturalists incline to the latter opinion. The last notice of the 
wild horse in Europe is found in a remarkable list of graces of 
the Abbey of St. Galle, written between the years 980 and 
1036 :— 


‘ Sit feralis equi caro dulcis in hae cruce Christi.’* 


But in this case also there is no evidence of this horse not 
having been descended from a runaway. On the whole Mr. 
Darwin’s conclusion from the study of the colour of different 
domesticated breeds is probably true :— 

‘ The similarity in the most distinct breeds in their general range 
of colour, of their dappling, and in the occasional appearance, espe- 
cially in duns, of leg-stripes, and of double or triple shoulder-stripes, 
taken together, indicate the probability of the descent of all the 
existing races from a single duncoloured, more or less striped, primi- 
tive stock, to which our horses still occasionally revert.’ (P. 61.) 


The horse in the service of man presents great and deep- 
seated variations from the equine type. In Paraguay, indivi- 
duals are occasionally born with crisp woolly hair and short 
manes and tails, and hoofs shaped like those of the” mule. 
Sometimes there are eight incisor teeth instead of six, at others 
an additional rib is developed. According to M. Gaudry they 

* Benedict. ad Mensas Ekkehardi Monachi Sangallensis (Du 
Chesne), line 83. 
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sometimes possess a trapezium, and a rudimentary fifth meta- 
carpal, structures normally developed in the foot of the Hippa- 
rion, which is considered by that eminent naturalist to have 
been the Miocene ancestor of the horse. 

The domestic cattle of Europe beyond all doubt have 
descended from at least two distinct wild forms—the gigantic 
urus quoted by Cesar as being of a size little less than that 
of an elephant, and the small short-horn, Bos longifrons. Mr. 
Darwin, following Nillson and Rutimeyer, adds to these a third 
—Bos frontosus—which we cannot admit because it passes by 
insensible gradations gradually into the latter of these two 
animals, The urus boasts a far higher antiquity in Europe than 
the short-horn. During the Pleiocene epoch it dwelt in France 
and Italy, and before, as well as after, the Glacial period it was 
abundant in Britain. On the main land of Europe it was very 
numerous both in prehistoric and historic times, while in our 
own country insulated from the continent at the close of the 
Pleistocene epoch, it was exposed to exterminating causes that 
did not exist in the far larger area of the European mainland, 
and consequently it became very rare, and most probably was 
extinct as a wild species several centuries before it was driven 
away from the Hereynian Forest and the banks of the Danube. 
The first evidence of its domestication is afforded by the 
remains discovered in the pile-dwellings of Switzerland, which 
prove that before the use of bronze was known in central 
Europe, there was not only one domestic form but several 
varieties, probably formed by crossing. Thus in the Stone 
Age, the men who were the first to introduce the use of the 
dog and the horse into Europe, gave their attention to the 
breeding of cattle and to the formation of varieties. The wild 
animal, however, held its own ground in the forests of nag eg 
land and Germany, at least down to the tenth century, for i 
is mentioned in a vivid description of a great hunt held ‘a 
Charlemagne in honour of the advent of the Persian ambas- 
sadors, as charging the Emperor, tearing his hose, and putting 
his suite to flight.* In Switzerland the monks of St. Galle 
returned thanks to God for its flesh as late as the eleventh 
century. At the close of the eleventh century it is mentioned 
along with the elk as being met with on the route through 
Germany taken by the first Crusade. For four centuries 
after this no mention is made of the animal, and if not extinct 
in Germany it must have become very rare. 

* Monachi Sangallensis, lib. ii.; de Rebus Bellicis Caroli Magni, 
folio (Du Chesne) cap. xi. 
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In regard to the second source of our domestic cattle, Bos 
longifrons, Mr. Darwin adopts Professor Owen’s error, in as- 
cribing to it an antiquity in Europe as far back as the time of 
the woolly mammoth, rhinoceros, and other extinct forms. 
That this view is untenable has amply been proved in the 
‘ Quarterly Geological Journal’ for 1867. The animal up to 
the present time has been found in no geological formation older 
than the comparatively modern alluvia and turbaries. Like the 
urus, the first evidence of its domestication is afforded by the 
remains found in the Swiss Pfahlbauten, belonging to the Stone 
Age. Throughout the ages of Bronze and Iron it was the prin- 
cipal food of the dwellers in France, Germany, Britain, and 
Italy. It is commonly associated in Britain with human remains 
of a date anterior to the coming of the Saxons. The tumuli 
studding the downs of Wiltshire are full of its bones, which 
occur almost universally also in the hut circles or dwelling 
places of the period. Around Roman stations and cities it is 
found in far greater abundance than any other animal, and 
especially in London and Colchester (Camulodunum). It 
must, therefore, have formed the principal part of the food of 
the coloni throughout the length and breadth of Roman Britain. 
Its sudden disappearance from all the parts of our country 
conquered by the Saxons is of very high historic interest, 
because it corroborates the view taken by Mr. Freeman, that 
the Saxon invader extirpated as far as he could everything 
Keltic and Roman. Along with the Kelt the animal was 
swept away, or so crossed and altered by the infusion of new 
blood in all parts of Britain that were conquered, that the 
type is only now to be found in the small black cattle of 
Wales, Cumberland, and Scotland, or exactly those parts 
whither the Keltic provincials fled for refuge. From the Saxon 
invasion the larger breeds of cattle begin to appear, most 
probably because the Saxons imported oxen from their old 
homes between the mouths of the Rhine and Jutland, which, 
according to Rutimeyer and Nillson, are descended from the 
great urus. 

Mr. Darwin in treating of the selection of trifling characters 
by man, falls into a curious mistake :— 

‘With respect to cattle, an early record, according to Youatt, 
speaks of a hundred white cows with red ears being demanded as a 
compensation by the Princes of North and South Wales. If the 
cattle were of a dark or black colour a hundred and fifty were to be 
presented. So that colour was attended to in Wales before its sub- 
jugation by England.’ (Vol. ii. p. 209.) 


This passage by no means proves that the Welsh paid parti- 
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cular attention to colour from motives of taste, but simply that 
they kept two breeds of oxen, the one the small black Bos 
longifrons, the other a much larger animal of the urus type, 


and closely allied to the Chillingham cattle. The possession of 


white bodies and red ears merely implies that the larger animals 
were to be sent, and not the smaller and less valuable. 

It is not known with certainty whether Bos longifrons is 
indigenous in Europe, for there is no proof that the alluvia 
and turbaries, in which its remains occur, had been formed 
before the advent of the pastoral neolithic race of men. As, 
however, there never existed any European stock in a fossil 
state from which it could be derived, and as in that respect it 
is closely allied to the sheep and the goat, which are acknow- 
ledged to have been imported, it was probably introduced into 
Europe from that great pastoral district in the temperate zone, 
which Professor Draper terms ‘the pathway of the nations, 
and subsequently relapsed into a feral state, like the oxen and 
horses in America and Australia. 

Mr. Darwin’s inference, that the ancestors, whence our 
cattle were derived, dwelt in a warm or temperate climate, 
because the domesticated breeds do not possess the instinct 
of scraping away the snow to get at the herbage beneath, is 
corroborated by what we know of the habits of the urus and 
the Bos lengifrons, the former of which belongs to the tempe- 
rate group of the post-glacial mammalia, while the latter did 
not arrive in Europe until the arctic conditions of climate had 
passed away. From the crossing of these two animals all the 
various breeds of oxen in Central and Northern Europe are 
derived. In Italy the African buffalo has also been naturalised. 
The breeds in Africa and India are derived from various indi- 

genous wild species, and in one instance at least have been 
known to breed freely with the European herds. The late 
Earl of Powis imported the zebu, and found it perfectly fertile 
with his cattle in Montgomeryshire. 

New and distinct strains have been formed within modern 
times by care in selection and breeding. The Galloway polled 
rattle, for instance, have had an important part of their struc- 
ture obliterated during the last hundred or eighty years. The 
Earl of Selkirk writes :— 

‘The breed a hundred and fifty years ago was not generally 
* polled,” i.e. without horns, though there were always a good many 
polled ones among them. Polled ones are found in every breed. 
My informant was an old man who died about thirty years ago, he 
being then near ninety. He was the son of the man who tended 
the cows for my grandfather, and had been employed among cattle 
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all his life ; in his old age while still able to work he tended my 
cows. His name was James McKinnan, and he was a man whose 
recollections seemed always remarkably clear. He had been with 
cattle as far as Norfolk, to St. Faith’s fair. He told me that in the days 
of his childhood, a Norfolk feeder, who bought many of the Gallo- 
way cattle, fancied those without horns, and would give 2s. 6d. or 
so more for a polled than for a horned beast. ‘This set the fashion, 
and the people began first to look for polled bulls and none other; 
then they preferred the polled cows, &c. &c. to breed from, and 
thus the change was effected in, I believe, from fifty to sixty years. 
The horns of the Galloway beasts were very ugly, drooping, and as 
thick at the point as at the root. I have myself seen one or two 
beasts with horns like that ; but nowadays when horns appear they 
are generally traced to some cross with an Irish brute. ‘Those that 
are born polled have a bump in the centre of the forehead, which 
is very hard and will break another bull’s skull for him.’ * 

The monstrous Niata breed from La Plata, quoted by Mr. 
Darwin, presents a variation among cattle analogous to that 
of the bulldog among the dogs, in the upward curvature of 
the maxillary and the projection of the mandible. It was first 
noticed in 1760, and as cattle were first imported into South 
America in 1552, it must have been formed in about two 
hundred years. The peculiarities are strongly transmitted to 
their descendants, and even to crosses with other breeds. 

The domestic rabbit, from the rapidity with which it breeds, 
might be expected to show greater variation than the horse, 
dog, or ox; although, since the first evidence of its domesticity 
is afforded by the pages of Confucius, it has been under the 
dominion of man for a very much shorter time. It is con- 
sidered by all naturalists, with the exception of Professor 
Gervais, to have descended from the common wild rabbit that 
has dwelt in Europe and Asia from the post-glacial epoch to 
the present day. During the two thousand years of its domes- 
tication it has been modified in a very remarkable degree, not 
only in enormous increase of size, or in the colour of its fur, 
but also in its osseous framework. ‘The large lopped-eared 
rabbit is not only much larger than its wild progenitor, but 
presents a. differently shaped occipital foramen and zygomatic 
arch, with many other points of difference. In the half-lop the 
bilateral symmetry of the skull is destroyed. Mr. Darwin 
sums up the more important modifications as follows :— 

‘By the supply of abundant and nutritious food, together with 
little exercise, and by the continual selection of the heaviest indivi- 
duals, the weight of the larger breeds has been more than doubled. 


* Extract from a letter of the Earl of Selkirk, dated March 6th, 
Quart. Geol. Journ. Feb. 1867. 
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The bones of the limbs have increased in weight (but the hind legs 
less than the front legs) in due proportion with the increased weight 
of body ; but in length they have not increased in due proportion, 
and this may have been caused by the want of proper exercise. 
With the increased size of the body the third cervical vertebra has 
assumed characters proper to the fourth cervical; and the eighth 
and ninth dorsal vertebre have similarly assumed characters 
proper to the tenth and posterior vertebre. The skull in the larger 
breeds has increased in length, but not in due proportion with the 
increased length of body; the brain has not duly increased in 
dimensions, or has even actually decreased, and consequently the 
bony case for the brain has remained narrow, and by correlation has 
affected the bones of the face and the entire length of the skull. 
The skull has thus acquired its characteristic narrowness. From 
unknown causes the supra-orbital processes of the frontal bones and 
the free end of the molar bones have increased in breadth ; and in 
the larger breeds the occipital foramen is generally much less deeply 
notched than in wild rabbits. Certain parts of the scapula and the 
terminal sternal bones have become highly variable in shape.’ (Vol. i. 
p. 129.) 

The evidence afforded by the study of domestic pigeons and 
fowls does not differ in kind from that of the rabbit. The 
peacock, however, affords proof that a bird so completely dif- 
fering from its parents as to have been described under the 
name of a distinct species by Mr. Sclater, an eminent English 
ornithologist, may suddenly make its appearance. ‘ This black- 
* shouldered or japanned variety’ differs from the common 
peacock ‘ in the colour of the secondary wing feathers, scapu- 
‘ lars, wing coverts, and thighs,’ and breeds perfectly truly. 
There are five cases on record of its sudden appearance within 
the last fifty years :— 

‘Sir R. Heron states that this breed suddenly appeared within 
his memory in Lord Brownlow’s large stock of pied, white, and 
common peacocks. The same thing occurred in Sir J. Trevelyan’s 
flock, composed entirely of the common kind, and in Mr. Thorn- 
ton’s stock of common and pied peacocks. It is remarkable that 
in these two latter instances the black-shouldered kind increased 
“to the extinction of the previously existing breed.” I have also 
received, through Mr. Sclater, a statement from Mr. Hudson Gurney 
that he reared many years ago a pair of black-shouldered peacocks 
from the common kind; and another ornithologist, Professor A. 
Newton, states that five or six years ago, a female bird, in all re- 
spects similar to the female of the black-shouldered kind, was pro- 
duced from a stock of common peacocks in his possession, which 
during more than twenty years had not been crossed with birds of 
any other strain. Here we have five distinct cases of japanned 
birds suddenly appearing in flocks of the common kind in England. 
Better evidence of the first appearance of a new variety could hardly 
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be desired. If we reject this evidence and believe that the japanned 
peacock is a distinct species, we must suppose in all these cases that 
the common breed had at some former period been crossed with the 
supposed P. nigripennis, but had lost every trace of the cross, yet that 
the birds occasionally produced offspring which suddenly and com- 
pletely reacquired through reversion the characters of P. nigripennis. 
I have heard of no other such case in the animal or vegetable king- 
dom.’ (Vol. i. pp. 290, 291.) 

We can add a parallel instance of a like suddenness of vari- 
ation in the case of pheasants in the Nynehead woods in 
Somersetshire, noted by Mr. W.:Ayshford Sanford. Some 
thirty years ago, a single specimen of a variety differing from 
the common pheasant, in its pale brown, or dark cream-coPoured 
tint, in the inferior brilliancy of the metallic glint on the head 
and neck, and in the shortness of its tail, was shot and stuffed. 
Two or three years afterwards, a dozen or more made their 
appearance in the same woods, and were all killed by the 
keepers, because they drove the other pheasants. The variety 
is known to most pheasant preservers as the Bohemian, a term 
which is synonymous most likely with gipsy, in the mouth of 
a keeper. There is no evidence of its occurrence out of Great 
Britain. Had it not been destroyed in this particular case, it 
would have taken possession of the wood and driven away the 
common pheasant. The sudden genesis of the japanned pea- 
cock and the Bohemian pheasant cannot be accounted for on 
Mr. Darwin’s theory of selection. In the one there was no 
artificial, and in the other no natural selection, for there were 
no intermediate varieties observed ; selection only came into 
play when the newly-formed variety began to compete with 
the parent form; which would, probably, in the case of the 
pheasant, have been extirpated on the Nynehead estate, had 
not Mr. Sanford preferred the normal breed. These two 
sases illustrate a very large class of facts which cannot be 
explained on Mr. Darwin’s view of the preponderating share 
taken by selection in forming new varieties and species. 

In the vegetable, as in the animal world, our knowledge has 
been gained by direct experience. All the vegetable pro- 
ductions that now minister to the need or luxury of man have 
been the result of the cultivation of wild species, combined 
with a careful selection of the best varieties thereby pro- 
duced. There is no reason to suppose that any of our culti- 
vated plants ever existed naturally in their present form; but, 
probably, all have been more or less modified. The wonderful 
stone-using folk who dwelt in the lakes of Switzerland, and 
who were the first to use the ox, horse, and dog, cultivated no 
less than 
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‘Ten cereal plants—namely, five kinds of wheat, of which at least 
four are commonly Jooked on as distinct species; three kinds of 
barley, a panicum, and a setaria. If it could be shown that at the 
earliest dawn of agriculture five kinds of wheat and three of barley 
had been cultivated, we should, of course, be compelled to look at 
these forms as distinct species. But as Heer has remarked, agri- 
culture even at the period of the lake-habitations, had already 
made considerable progress ; for besides the ten cereals, peas, pop- 
pies, flax, and apparently apples, were cultivated. It may also be 
inferred, from one variety of wheat being the so-called Egyptian, 
and from what is known of the native country of the panicum and 
setaria, as well as from the nature of the weeds which then grew 
mingled with the crops, that the lake-inhabitants either still kept 
up commercial intercourse with some southern people, or had origi- 
nally proceeded as colonists from the South.’ ... ‘ Heer gives an 
interesting account of the first appearance and final disappearance 
of the several plants which were cultivated in greater or less abun- 
dance in Switzerland during former successive periods, and which 
generally differed more or less from our existing varieties. The 
peculiar small-eared and small-grained wheat, already alluded to, 
was the commonest kind during the Stone period; it lasted down to 
the Helvetic Roman age, and then became extinct. A second kind 
was rare at first, but afterwards became more frequent. <A third, 
the Egyptian wheat (7. turgidum), does not agree exactly with any 
existing variety, and was rare during the Stone period. A fourth 
kind (7. dicoceum) differs from all known varieties of this form. 
A fifth kind (7. monococeum) is known to have existed during the 
Stone period only by the presence of a single ear. <A sixth kind, 
the common 7° spelta, was not introduced into Switzerland until 
the Bronze Age. Of barley, besides the short-eared and small- 
grained kind, two others were cultivated, one of which was very 
scarce, and resembled our present common JZ. distichum. During 
the Bronze Age rye and oats were introduced ; the oat-grains being 
somewhat smaller than those produced by our existing varieties. 
The poppy was largely cultivated during the Stone period, probably 
for its oil; but the variety which then existed is not now known. 
A peculiar pea with small seeds lasted from the Stone to the Bronze 
Age, and then became extinct; whilst a peculiar bean, likewise 
having small seeds, came in at the Bronze period, and lasted to the 
time of the Romans.’ (Vol. i. pp. 317-9.) 


Thus, even at this remote epoch, by the combined labours 
of the archeologist and naturalist, a large number of the most 
useful vegetables are proved to have been under cultivation 
and to have varied in direct proportion to the increase of civili- 
sation. But we are as ignorant of the wild progenitors of all 
these cultivated forms as we were before, for we do not know 
how long or in what country they were first cultivated. They 
have been so obscured by thousands of years of cultivation 
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that they cannot be identified with certainty. With regard 
to oats, Mr. Buckman has proved that the wild English Avena 
fatua can be converted into forms strongly resembling those 
under cultivation. The plasticity of organisation of the wheats 
and barleys is shown most remarkably by the results of the 
vareful selection of seeds by Mr. Hallet of Brighton, who has 
formed within the last few years several varieties, such as the 
famous pedigree wheat, deviating very considerably from the 
original stocks. 

Among the fruits the peach is the most remarkable product 
of long-continued cultivation. Its descent from a sweet almond 
is inferred by Mr. Andrew Knight, from the fact of a sweet 
almond-seedling fertilised with peach-pollen yielding peaches. 

‘In France there is a variety called the peach-almond, which 
Mr. Rivers formerly cultivated, and which is correctly described in 
a French catalogue as being oval and swollen, with the aspect of a 
peach, including a hard stone surrounded by a fleshy covering, 
which is sometimes eatable. A remarkable statement by Mr. Luizet 
has recently appeared in the ‘Revue Horticole”—namely, that a 
peach-almond, grafted on a peach, bore during 1863 and 1864 
almonds alone, but in 1865 bore six peaches and no almonds. M. 
Carriére, in commenting on this fact, cites the case of a double- 
flowered almond which, after producing during several years almon@s, 
suddenly bore for two years in succession spherical fleshy peach-like 
fruits, but in 1865 reverted to its former state and produced large 
almonds.’ (Vol. i. p. 338.) 


The evidence brought forward by Mr. Darwin proves that 
there is a regular gradation from inferior peaches, ‘ through 
‘ cling-stones of poor quality to our best and most melting 
‘ kinds,’—a fact that, coupled with the cases of sudden variation 
above recorded, renders it highly probable that the peach is the 
highly improved and modified descendant of the almond. 

Whether we allow that the peach descended from the almond 
or not, we cannot help admitting that the nectarine is a variety 
of the peach, although it differs so remarkably from its parent 
form, that it is considered by M. Godron a distinct species. 
Mr. Darwin adduces evidence conclusive on the point :— 





‘Mr. Rivers states that from stones of three distinct varieties of 
the peach he raised three varieties of the nectarine ; and in one of 
these cases no nectarine grew near the parent peach-tree. In another 
instance Mr. Rivers raised a nectarine from a peach, and in the 
succeeding generation another nectarine from this nectarine. Other 
such instances have been communicated to me, but they need not be 
given. Of the converse case, namely, of nectarine stones yielding 
peach-trees, both free and cling-stones, we have six undoubted in- 
stances recorded by Mr. Rivers ; and in two of these instances the 
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parent nectarines had been seedlings from other nectarines. .. , 
Peter Collinson in 1741 recorded the first case of a peach-tree pro- 
ducing a nectarine, and in 1766 he added two other instances. In 
the same work (the “ Correspondence of Linnzus,” 1821) the editor, 
Sir J. E. Smith, describes the more remarkable case of a tree in 
Norfolk, which usually bore both perfect nectarines and perfect 
peaches ; but during two seasons, some of the fruit were half and 
half in nature.’ (Vol. i. p. 340.) 


These remarkable facts cannot be accounted for by rever- 
sion to an original form, for in that case the nectarine ought 
to revert more often to the peach than the peach to the 
nectarine. Nor can they be explained by the hypothesis that 
the parent forms were in every case hybrid, and that the 
hybridity had lain dormant up to the time of the bud-variation, 
for six well-known different varieties, in different places, 
yielded the same result. Nor can they be ascribed to the 
fertilisation of the peach by the pollen of the nectarine, because 
a branch that has once produced nectarines has been known to 
continue to produce them for several years, and could hardly 
have been fertilised without the other branches also being 
similarly affected. Similar instances of bud-variation are pre- 
sented by grapes, apples, and very many plants such as the 
rhibes, purple thorn, pelargonium, Sweet William, and others, 
that cannot be accounted for on any current hypothesis. In 
some cases, however, the bud-variation reverts to the original 
form, as in the oak-leaf laburnum, the parsley-leaved vine, the 
fern-leaved beech, and others. 

‘With seedlings raised from the more variable cultivated plants, 
the variations are almost infinitely numerous, but their differences 
are generally slight ; only at long intervals of time a strongly marked 
modification appears. On the other hand, it is a singular and inex- 
plicable fact that, when plants vary by buds, the variations, though 
they occur with comparative rarity, are often, or even generally, 
strongly pronounced. It struck me that this might perhaps be a 
delusion, and that slight changes often occurred in buds, but from 
being of no value were overlooked or not recorded. Accordingly, I 
applied to two great authorities on this subject—namely, to Mr. 
Rivers with respect to fruit-trees, and to Mr. Salter with respect to 
flowers. Mr. Rivers is doubtful, but does not remember having 
noticed very slight variations in fruit-buds. Mr. Salter informs me 
that with flowers such do occur, but, if propagated, they generally 
lose their new character in the following year; yet he concurs 
with me that bud-variations usually at once assume a decided and 
permanent character.’ (Vol. i. p. 410.) 


The phenomenon of bud-variation is precisely analogous to 
the sudden appearance of the japanned peacock and Bohe- 
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mian pheasant in the animal kingdom, and both are probably 
due to the same mysterious cause. In both the direct action 
of the external conditions of life appears ‘to have played a 
‘quite subordinate part, of not more importance than the 
‘nature of the spark which ignites a mass of combustible matter.’ 

In these examples of Mr. Darwin’s method of studying the 
origin and growth of each domestic species, it is impossible to 
deny the learning and ability with which he has approached 
the subject. That the facts are as he states them to be, there 
can be no doubt. We have now to discuss the principles based 
upon them. The first to be noticed is that of artificial selec- 
tion. Mr. Darwin proves that the art has been practised since 
the very dawn of history :— 

‘In a well-known passage in the thirtieth chapter of Genesis, 
rules are given for influencing, as was then thought possible, the 
colour of sheep; and speckled and dark breeds are spoken of as 
being kept separate. By the time of David the fleece was likened 
to snow. Youatt, who has discussed all the passages relating to 
breeding in the Old Testament, concludes that at this early period 
“some of the best principles of breeding must have been steadily 
“and long pursued.” It was ordered, according to Moses, that 
“Thou shalt not let thy cattle gender with a diverse kind ;” but 
mules were purchased, so that at this early period other nations 
must have crossed the horse and the ass. It is said that Erichthonius, 
some generations before the Trojan war, had many brood-mares, 
“which by his care and judgment in the choice of stallions, pro- 
“duced a breed of horses superior to any in the surrounding coun- 
“tries.” Homer, book v., speaks of /Eneas’ horses as bred from 
mares which were put to the steeds of Laomedon. Plato in his 
“Republic” says to Glaucus, “I see that you raise at your house a 
“great many dogs for the chase. Do you take care about breeding and 
“pairing them? Among animals of good blood, are there not always 
“some which are superior to the rest?” to which Glaucus answers 
in the affirmative. Alexander the Great selected the finest Indian 
cattle to send to Macedonia to improve the breed. According to 
Pliny, King Pyrrhus had an especially valuable breed of oxen ; and 
he did not suffer the bulls and cows to come together till four years 
old, that the breed might not degenerate.’ (Vol. ii. pp. 201, 202.) 

At the present day there is scarcely any savage tribe by 
which selection is not more or less practised. Even the Fue- 
gians take pains to pair the finest of their dogs together to pro- 
duce as fine and healthy a breed as possible. The most insigni- 
ficant characters have been valued by ancient and semi-civilised 
peoples. Xenophon proscribed slate-coloured and white hunting 
dogs. The gourmands of ancient Rome preferred the liver of 


a white goose, and at the present day the Kaffirs admire the 
musical low of a heifer. 
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It is impossible not to attribute to selection, thus carried on 
during enormously long periods, very great power in the forma- 
tion of new breeds, but Mr. Darwin goes too far when he 
writes, ‘ whenever and wherever selection is not practised, dis- 
‘tinct races are not formed.’ So far from this being true, 
there are many instances of the genesis of varieties or races 
without any selection whatever. What share, for instance, 
could it have had in the origin of the japanned peacock and 
Bohemian pheasant; or in the many recorded cases of bud- 
variation, or in the growth of a nectarine from the stone of 
a peach? It must be admitted, therefore, that there are prin- 
ciples at work in the formation of breeds and varieties other 
than that of selection. Mr. Darwin subsequently qualifies 
this statement by ascribing to selection ‘a paramount power’ 
only, and bases its action ‘on what we in our ignorance call 
*‘ spontaneous or accidental variability ’:— 

‘Let an architect’ (he writes), ‘be compelled to build an edifice 
with uncut stones fallen from a precipice. The shape of each frag- 
ment may be called accidental, yet the shape of each has been 
determined by the force of gravity, the nature of the rock, and the 
slope of the precipice, events and circumstances all of which 
depend on natural laws; but there is no relation between these 
laws and the purpose for which each fragment is used by the 
builder. In the same manner the variations of each creature are 
determined by fixed and immutable laws ; but these bear no relation 
to the living structure, which is slowly built up through the power 
of selection, whether this be natural or artificial selection.’ (Vol. ii. 
p. 248.) 


In this passage we fail to see the parallel between a block 
of stone lying at the foot of a precipice and the variation pre- 
sented by a plant or animal. In the building the individual 
stones are removed from the parent rock and used according 
to the taste of the builder; in the breed the variations are not 
isolated from the form in which they are manifested, nor can 
they be used as the breeder chooses. They cannot be looked 
upon as so many independent entities, but as some only 
of the many phenomena manifested in each individual. Nor 
can we understand the argument, that because the stones 
in question are shaped in dependence on natural laws, there- 
fore variations are determined by fixed and immutable laws, 
bearing no relation to the living structure. How, moreover, 
can an ignorance of the laws of variation be combined with the 
knowledge that they are fixed and immutable? Mr. Darwin 
has clearly been led astray by his attachment to the building 
metaphor, which he reproduces at the end of his work. 
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Variation has at least a co-ordinate power with selection in 
the formation of varieties in breeds. In the four chapters 
treating of this subject the only principle that can be con- 
sidered fully established is that excess of nutriment, or change 
in conditions of life in the parent forms, cause variability, 
which however is frequently not manifested for several gene- 
rations. Turkeys raised from the eggs of wild species lose 
their metallic tints in the third generation and become spotted 
with white 


‘ An excellent observer, who has often reared birds from the eggs 
of the wild duck, and who took precautions that there should be no 
crossing with domestic birds, has given, as previously stated, full 
details on the changes which they gradually undergo. He found 
that he could not breed these wild ducks true for more than five or 
six generations, “as they then proved so much less beautiful. The 
“ white collar round the neck of the mallard became much broader 
“ and more irregular, and white feathers appeared in the duckling’s 
“ wings.” They increased also in size of body; their legs became 
less fine, and they lost their elegant carriage.’ (Vol. ii. p. 262.) 


This generally holds good also in the case of flowers. The 
zinnia after several years’ culture only began to vary in 1860, 
while the Swan River daisy varied after seven or eight years 
of very high cultivation. In these and the like cases the 
variability apparently is the direct result of a change in the 
conditions of life, the effect of which has gradually accumu- 
lated until at last the constitution of the plant or animal has 
broken down. 

Variation is in some cases directly traceable to the use or 
disuse of parts. Thus in the domestic duck the wings weigh 
less, and the legs more, in proportion to the whole skeleton, 
than do the same bones in the wild duck. The brain of the 
domestic rabbit weighs less relatively to the whole body than 
in the wild animal, because it is not compelled to use its facul- 
ties in the acquisition of food : 

‘It is well known that several animals belonging to the most 
different classes, which inhabit the caves of Styria and of Ke mntucky, 
are blind. In some of the crabs the foot-stalk for the eye remains, 
though the eye is gone; the stand for the telescope is there, though 
the telescope with its glasses has been lost. As it is difficult to 
imagine that eyes, though useless, could be in any way injurious to 
animals living in darkness, I attribute their loss wholly to disuse.’ 
(Origin of Species, p. 137.) 


There are no reasons for supposing that selection, either natural 
or artificial, had anything to do with any of these cases. 
With regard to bud-variation, Mr. Darwin halts between 
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two opinions. In the ‘ Origin of Species’ (p. 131) he attributes 
for the most part the varying or plastic condition of the 
offspring to a functional disturbance in the reproductive sys- 
tem of the parents. ‘* The male and female sexual elements 
‘seem to be affected before that union takes place which is to 
* form a new being. In the case of sporting plants the bud, 
‘ which in its earliest condition does not essentially differ from 
‘ an ovule, is alone affected.’ In this passage he implies that 
there is no radical physiological difference between the ovule 
and the bud. On the other hand, in the work under con- 
sideration, he writes (vol. ii. p. 267):—* It is at least clear that 
‘in all cases of bud-variation the action cannot have been 
* through the reproductive system.’ He reverts to the former 
of these views, which probably is the true ene, in his chapter 
containing the provisional theory of pangenesis. 

Although the precise cause of variation in this or that organ 
cannot be pointed out, it is, on the whole, fair to assume that 
it is identical with that which gives to each individual those 
differences by which he is separated from his fellows, and which 
are either inherited or the result of the direct action of the 
external conditions. Mr, Herbert Spencer forcibly argues that 
variation must take place by the law of the persistence of force: — 


‘The members of a species inhabiting any area cannot be subject 
to like aggregates of forces over the whole of that area. And if} in 
different parts of the area, different kinds, or amounts, or combina- 
tions of forces act on them, they cannot but become different in 
themselves, and in their progeny. ‘To say otherwise is to say that 
differences in the forces will not produce differences in the effects ; 
which is to deny the persistence of foree. Whence it is also manifest 
that there can be no variation of structure, but what is directly or 
indirectly consequent on variation of function. On the one hand, 
organisms in complete equilibrium with their conditions, cannot be 
changed except by change in their conditions, since to assert other- 
wise is to assert that there can be an effect without a cause; which 
is to deny the persistence of force. On the other hand, any change 
of conditions can affect an organism only by changing the actions 
going on in it—only by altering its functions. The alterations of 
functions being necessarily towards a reestablishment of the equili- 
brium (for if not the equilibrium must be destroyed and the life 
cease, either in the individual or in the descendants), it follows 
that the structural alterations directly caused are adaptations ; and 
that the correlated structural alterations indirectly caused are the 
concomitants of adaptation. Hence, though by the intercourse of 
organisms that have been functionally and structurally modified in 
different directions, there may result organisms that deviate in com- 
pound ways which appear unrelated to external conditions, the 
deviations of such organisms must still be regarded as indirect results 
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of functional adaptations. We must say that in all cases adaptive 
change of function is the primary and ever-acting cause of that 
ehange of structure which constitutes variation; and that the varia- 
tion which appears to be “spontaneous” is “derivative and secon- 
- dary.” , (Principle $ of Biology, vol. i. p- ei ee 

Whether this view be held as proved or not, it explains the 
phenomena of variation far better than the view taken by Mr. 
Darwin, that ‘in most cases the conditions of life play a sub- 
‘ordinate part in causing any particular modification ;’ while 
in the case of bud-variation and of the sudden appearance of 
ofispring unlike the parents, which he is content to look upon 
as inexplicable, ‘ accidental or spontaneous,’ it supplies an ade- 
quate cause for the results produced. The fact that peaches, 
nectarines, apricots, roses, and camellias under cultivation have 
yielded closely analogous bud-varieties, would imply some one 
cause affecting all pretty much in the same way; that is to 
say, a constitutional change brought about by unnatural con- 
ditions of life. But, whatever view we take of variation, we 
must admit that in some cases it can produce a variety or breed 
without the intervention of selection, and that therefore it by 
no means occupies the subordinate position which is assigned 
to it by Mr. Darwin among the causes of the appearance of 
new forms of life. 

The principle of heredity also has at least a co-ordinate 
power with variation and selection :— 

‘It is hardly possible, within a moderate compass, to impress on 

the mind of those who have not attended to the subject, the full 
conviction of the force of inheritance which is slowly acquired by 
rearing animals, by studying the many treatises which have been 
published on the various domestic animals, and by conversing with 
breeders. I will select a few facts of this kind which, as far as I 
‘an judge, have most influenced my own mind. With man and the 
domestic animals, certain peculiarities have appeared in an indi- 
vidual, at rare intervals, or only once or twice in the history of the 
world, but have reappeared in several of the children and grand- 
children. Thus Lambert, the “ poreupine-man,” whose skin was 
thickly covered with warty-projections, which were periodically 
moulted, had all his six children and two grandsons similarly affected.’ 
(Darwin, vol. ii. p. 4.) 
Gait, gestures, handwriting, features, colour, disease, and the 
like are transmitted faithfully to the offspring. The art of 
horse-breeding depends altogether on the force of inheritance. 
The English racehorse, for instance, invariably inherits his 
vigour and endurance from his ancestors :— 

‘Eclipse begot 334, and King Herod 497, winners. A cock-tail 
is a horse not purely bred, but with only one-eighth or one-sixteenth 
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impure blood in his veins, yet very few instances have ever occurred 
of such horses having won a great race. They are sometimes as 
fleet for short distances as thoroughbreds, but as Mr. Robson, the 
great trainer, asserts, they are deficient in wind and cannot keep up 
the pace. Mr. Lawrence also remarks, “ perhaps no instance has 
“occurred of a three-part bred horse saving his distance in running 
“two miles with thoroughbred racers.” It has been stated by 
Cecil, that when unknown horses, whose parents were not cele- 
brated, have unexpectedly won great races, as in the case of Priam, 
they can always be proved to be descended on both sides, through 
many generations, from first-rate ancestors. On the Continent 
Baron Cameronn challenges, in a German veterinary periodical, the 
opponents of the English racehorse to name one good horse on 
the Continent which has not some English race-blood in his veins.’ 
(Vol. ii. p. 11.) 

The power of direct inheritance is, however, sometimes over- 
borne by atavism or reversion, in which the plant or animal 
does not resemble the parent form so much as that of an 
ancestor more or less remote. For instance, in variously 
coloured pure breeds of pigeons, the characteristic plumage of 
the wild rock pigeon occasionally appears. In the hornless 
breed of cattle the ancestral horns are sometimes developed. 
A reversion to the ancient dark or tawny colour is frequently 
seen in all breeds of sheep. In the vegetable world also, 

‘by the aid of a little selection carried on during a few genera- 
tions, most of our cultivated plants could probably be brought back, 
without any great change in the conditions of life, to a wild or 
nearly wild condition. Mr. Buckman has effected this with the 
parsnip; and Mr. Hewitt C. Watson, as he informs me, selected 
during three generations “ the most diverging plants of Scotch kail, 
‘perhaps one of the least modified varieties of the cabbage ;” and 
in the third generation some of the plants came very close to the 
forms now established in England about old castle walls and called 
indigenous.’ (Vol. ii. p. 31.) 

Mr. Darwin takes very just exception to the general as- 
sumption that domesticated plants and animals which have run 
wild invariably revert to their primitive specific type. There 
are many cases that disprove its truth. Feral rabbits, in 
Jamaica and Porto Santo, assume new colours and new charac- 
ters, instead of reverting to their wild progenitor of Europe 
and Asia. The guinea-fowl, naturalised in the West Indies, 
varies more than in the domestic state. Pigs 
‘have run wild in the West Indies, South America, and the Falkland 
Islands, and have everywhere acquired the dark colour, the thick 
bristles, and great tusks of the wild boar; and the young have re- 
acquired longitudinal stripes. But even in the case of the pigs, 
Roulin describes the half-wild animals in different parts of South 
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America as differing in several respects. In Louisiana the pig has 
run wild, and is said to differ a little in form and much in colour 
from the domestic animal, yet does not closely resemble the wild 
boar of Europe.’ (Vol. ii. p. 33.) 


While therefore we must admit that there is a tendency in 
all these cases to revert to an ancestral type, there is no proof 
that it has been fully carried out. The characters acquired by 
long domestication being in no case wholly lost, and the varia- 
bility caused by the change from feral to cultivated conditions 
of life being maintained after the change from the domestic to 
the feral. 

Reversion is often caused by intercrossing two breeds. 
Thus the Himalayan breed of rabbits, with its snow-white 
body, black ears, nose, tail, and feet, formed by the union of 
two varieties of silver-greys, contrary to what is generally 
received on the subject, breeds perfectly truly. When crossed 
with a sandy-coloured buck the progeny reverts to the silver- 
grey variety. Not only lost characters but lost instincts may 
be recovered by crossing. The breeds of fowls called the 
everlasting layers have lost the instinct of incubation, but 
when two of these are crossed the result is a mongrel that, 
according to the great authority of Mr. Tegetmeier, becomes 
* broody and sits with remarkable steadiness.’ 

The hybrids of our domestic animals reproduce the instincts 
of the primitive wild stocks in a remarkable degree. The 
descendants of the Indian zebu, crossed by the late Earl of 
Powis with English cattle, were extraordinarily wild. Mules 
are notoriously obstinate and vicious. The progeny of the 
musk and common duck exhibit migratory propensities. Mr. 
Darwin applies this principle of reversion to the explanation of 
the savage and brutal character of crossed races of men. 

‘Many years ago, long before I had thought of the present sub- 
ject, I was struck with the fact that, in South America, men of com- 
plicated descent between Negroes, Indians, and Spaniards seldom 
had, whatever the cause might be, a good expression. Livingstone— 
and a more unimpeachable authority cannot be quoted—after speak- 
ing of a half-caste man on the Zambesi, described by the Portuguese 
as a rare monster of inhumanity, remarks, “ It is unaccountable 
“why half-castes such as he are so much more cruel than the Por- 
“tuguese, but such is undoubtedly the case.” An inhabitant re- 
marked to Livingstone, “God made white men, and God made black 
“men, but the Devil made half-castes.” When two races, both low 
in the scale, are crossed, the progeny seems to be eminently bad. 
Thus the noble-hearted Humboldt, who felt none of that prejudice 
against the inferior races now so current in England, speaks in 
strong terms of the bad and savage disposition of Zambos, or half- 
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castes between Negroes and Indians ; and this conclusion has been 
arrived at by various observers. From these facts we may perhaps 
infer that the degraded state of so many half-castes is in part due 
to reversion to a primitive and savage condition, induced by the act 
of crossing, as well as to the unfavourable moral ‘conditions under 
which they generally exist.’ (Vol. ii. p. 46.) 


All the highly complex phenomena presented by plants and 
animals under domestication fall naturally under these three 
great principles—selection, variation, and heredity—which may 
be viewed as a trinity of causes, in which variation sometimes 
acts without selection. There seems to be full evidence that 
external conditions of life operating on slightly different indivi- 
duals, cause them to vary in different degrees and directions ; 
that these variations are transmitted in accordance with the 
laws of heredity, and become more or less firmly stamped on 
each organism; and lastly, that selection merely gives a defi- 
nite direction to variations thus impressed on the constitution 
of each plant and animal. In this way the formation of each 
breed and variety is brought about. Mr. Darwin gives an 
undue prominence to selection, and degrades the two other 


principles to a much lower position, although when treating of 


them separately he is compelled to recognise their true value. 
We can give merely a faint outline of the bearing of varia- 
tion under domestication on the origin of species, because 
Mr. Darwin reserves its discussion for a future work. We 
have seen that three great principles lie at the root of all the 
phenomena presented by plants and animals under the dominion 
of man, two of which—heredity and variation—are inseparable 
from life itself. Is the third, or selection by which breeds 
arise, identical in kind with natural selection, to which Mr. 
Darwin ascribes the origin of species? At first sight there 
appears to be this difference, that by one the variations are 
guided according to the will of man, by the other for the well- 
being of the individual in the struggle for life which is in- 
cessantly going on in nature. ‘This difference is also shown 
in the appearance of monstrous forms under domestication, 
such as the hairless and edentulous dogs, poodles, and the like, 
which could not have existed under natural conditions. Apart 
from this difference of end, there seems to be none other. 
Man takes a plant or animal out of the province of natural 
selection, by which its variations were curbed and restrained 
according to its environment, and substitutes for that principle 
his own will and pleasure ; he merely developes the capacity for 
adaptation to external circumstances by a sudden change in 
the condition of life, but he does not create that capacity. All 
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naturalists are agreed that there are natural varieties caused in 
some cases by the direct influence of external conditions of life. 
The restricted range, for instance, of the Singalese elephant 
has left its mark in the small development of the tusks as com- 
pared with those of the Indian peninsula. Baron Cuvier 
himself admits the very principle for which Mr. Darwin and 
M. I. G. Saint-Hilaire contend when he writes,* that domestica- 
tion ‘développe toutes les variations dont le type de chaque espéce 
* est suceptible, et en tire des produits que les espéces, livrées 4 
* elles-mémes n’auraient jamais donné,.’ That is to say, that 
there is a latent power of variation in each species. The study 
of domestic productions, therefore, shows to what extent this 
may be developed, and therefore has a very important bearing 
on the origin of species. 

It is undoubtedly true that in nature the pronounced varia- 
tions visible under domestication are absent; but, on the other 
hand, it is equally true that there is no sudden change of 
external conditions to produce them. The breed is frequently 
of equal classificatory value with the species, as, for instance, 
in the case of pigeons, cattle, and the like. The test of breed- 
ing does not even afford a means of definition; for, on the one 
hand, the feral Porto Santo rabbits refuse to breed with their 
tame English progenitors; while, on the other hand, in the 
vegetable world, some species, such as Cactus, Salix, Saxifraga, 
are even admitted by Linneus to be capable of crossing. 
There is therefore a parallel between breeds and species, and it 
may be fairly argued that as the one is the product of the 
operation of artificial selection on heredity and variation, so 
the other may have been formed by a like operation of natural 
selection on the same principles. 

There is another point of view from which the mutability of 
species may be examined. All the varied forms of life in the 
world around us are exquisitely adapted to the external con- 
ditions, which either remain unchanged, or change so slowly 
as to escape notice. An appeal to the earth’s crust proves 
that the latter have been constantly changing; continents have 
been elevated and depressed, climates altered; at one time the 
sea has encroached on the land, at another the land on the sea— 


‘ There rolls the deep where grew the tree. 
Oh, earth ! what changes hast thou seen : 
There where the city roar hath been, 
The stillness of the central sea.’ 
* Discours sur les Révolutions, Oss. Foss. tom. i. p. 61. 4to. 
1825. 
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With each change of circumstance there is full geological 
proof that there has been a corresponding modification in the 
animal and vegetable world, so that the harmony between life 
and its environment has always been maintained.. The common 
red deer, for instance, at the time when Britain formed part of 
the mainland of Europe, during the Post-glacial epoch, in con- 
sequence of the large extent of its feeding-grounds, grew to an 
enormous size, and possessed antlers so much larger than those 
now borne by the English varieties, that Professor Owen did 
not hesitate to ascribe it to a distinct species* (Strongylocerus 
speleus). During prehistoric times, after the insulation of 
Britain and the consequent submergence of the low-lying 
districts, the restricted range is manifested in its diminished 
size; but even then it was far superior to any now living in 
Great Britain, for the cultivated lands were but oases in one 
large forest. From that time down to the present, it has been 
growing smaller exactly in proportion to the restriction of its 
area. ‘The difference in the size of the antlers is so marked, 
that it would be possible to ascertain approximately the an- 
tiquity of a deposit in which they might be found, from that 
fact alone. There is also another cause of its reduction in size. 
During post-glacial times men were few, and the lion and 
hyena preyed only on the weakest and less active: while in the 
prehistoric period man increased and multiplied to such a 
degree that he made an impression on the wild animals, and, 
as far as he could, selected the largest and finest for his prey. 
At the present day, in Scotland, it is steadily deteriorating 
in size, because the largest bucks are invariably shot off. 
In this case there is a direct correlation between the size of 
the animal and its environment, from the Post-glacial epoch 
down to the present day. 

If we deny that change of conditions operating on the latent 
power of adaptation is a cause adequate to the making of new 
groups of animals, we must fall back upon the theory that the 
latter have been created from time to time in harmony with the 
external conditions from the very beginning of things. But if 
this be true, how can we account for the destructions of old 
forms of life? The cataclysms and convulsions of nature, that 
were formerly invoked to the aid of the special creation theory, 
have now been banished from the schools of philosophic geology. 
A sudden destruction, overtaking the whole of a fauna or flora, 
is unknown in the past history of the world. The horse, urus, 
and Elephas antiquus, for instance, that inhabited France, 
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Germany, Italy, and Britain, escaped the destruction brought 
upon their fellows by the lowering of the temperature, and the 
concomitant invasion of the reindeer, musk-sheep, and other 
Arctic mammalia. Their survival can only be accounted for 
on the hypothesis that their elasticity of constitution adapted 
them to the new order of things; ‘while certain species of 
rhinoceros and elephant, and many species of deer, became 
extinct because they were not able to modify their habits so as 
to become in harmony with the new conditions of life. To say 
with M. Lartet,* that species disappear ‘en conformité sans 
* doute des lois qui, en réglant la longévité des individus, 
‘ limitent en méme temps la durée des es péces,’ is to leave the 
problem unsolved and hampered with a very wide question, as 
to whether its life obeys the same laws as that of the indi- 
vidual. Few would be prepared to explain this class of facts 
by the assumption that at stated times the destroyer walks 
over the whole earth, choosing out species for extermination. 
Yet we must admit this if we adhere to the theory of special 
creation. 
So far as our experience goes, change of conditions whether 
natural or artificial must cause corresponding change in the 
individual. If a variety of elephant can be formed by the 
insulation of Sumatra and C eylon from the mainland of ‘Asia, 
sufficiently marked to cause Schlegel to consider it distinct 
from the Indian species, in the short time, geologically speak- 
ing, that has elapsed since those two islands formed part of the 
same continent, can we venture to assert that no lapse of time 
and no further changes in condition would suffice to widen and 
deepen the chasm between the species and the variety, until 
the latter ranked also as a species? This is really what the 
believers in the invariability of species assume. They ask us 
to believe that because slight modification in the environment 
during the fleeting life of man produces only slight varietal 
modifications in the individual, greater changes in the environ- 
ment operating on the individual during an inconceivably 
long period could not produce any greater effect. The fallacy 
of this argument it is unnecessary to point out. As plants 
and animals now invariably live in exact harmony with their 
external conditions, and exhibit a power of variation in exact 
proportion to slight modifications in them, the inference may 
fairly be drawn that in past time the magnitude of the varia- 
tion corresponded to the magnitude of the change in their 
external conditions, or, in other words, that the cause which 
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produces a variety in limited time, in unlimited is adequate to 
the production of a species. 

If this be true, we ought to find among the scraps and tatters 
of former faunas and floras, stored up in the rocks, inter- 
mediate forms to bind together divergent species and genera. 
It has usually been assumed that such forms do not exist ; 
their existence, however, has been placed beyond all doubt by 
recent discoveries, and especially by those of M. Gaudry * in 
the Upper Miocene strata of Pikerni on the plains of Mara- 
thon. In the case of the Quadrumana, a fossil monkey 
(Mesopithecus Pentelict) links together the two genera Macacus 
and Semnopithecus. In the Carnivora, the family of the 
hyena and that of the weasel, at the present day widely 
divergent, are connected by three distinct genera (Lychyena, 
Hyenictis, and Ichtiherium). The wolf and the bear by the 
Metarctos diaphorus. Although there is little outward re- 
semblance between the existing birds and reptiles, their inner 
affinities are known to every comparative anatomist. The 
chasm between them is to a certain extent bridged over by the 
discoveries in the Solenhofen slates. On the one hand, the 
extraordinary fossil bird, archeopteryx, is more reptilian in 
character than any now alive, having feathers and other cha- 
racters of a bird, combined with the tail of a reptile. From 
the same formation a remarkable reptile has been derived, 
more bird-like than any with which we are now acquainted. 
‘ It is impossible,’ writes Professor Huxley, ‘ to look at the con- 
formation of this strange reptile, and to doubt that it hopped 
or walked in an erect or semi-erect position, after the manner 
of a bird, to which its long neck, slight head, and small an- 
terior limbs must have given it an extraordinary resem- 
‘blance.’* The whole Deimosaurian class is proved by the 
same eminent authority to have been more ornithic in cha- 
racter than any existing reptiles. Intermediate forms are un- 
doubtedly few and far between; but could we expect them to 
be otherwise ? A very small portion of the animal or vegetable 
kingdom chances to become entombed in the rocks, and to be 


‘ 
. 
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* Animaux Fossiles et Géologie de PAlligne, Part I. Animaux 
Fossiles, livraisons 1-16. 4to. 1862-7. M. Gaudry has based his 
conclusions in this magnificent work for the most part on variations 
in the number and form of the teeth, and in the form of the bones. 
It is the most philosophical exposition of an extinct fauna that has 
yet been published. See Quart. Journ. Geolog. Soc. vol. xxiv. 
Part I. Memoirs, p. 1. 

a Lecture at the Royal Institution of Great Britain, Friday, Feb. 
7, 1868. 
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thus preserved for future time. The rocks themselves are 
exposed to the incessant wear and tear of the waves and of the 
streams and atmosphere from the very moment they become 
dry land. <A very small area, moreover, of the earth’s surface 
has been scientifically explored. From these three causes 
intermediate forms must necessarily be scarce. Again, two 
consecutive formations do not represent an unbroken sequence 
of time, but epochs indefinitely removed from each other, and 
they contain suites of fossils distinct from each other, in pro- 
portion to the length of the interval between the times of their 
deposition. As therefore an unbroken sequence of time is not 
represented in the rocks, we cannot expect to find a perfect 
series of gradations between any one living species and its fossil 
ancestors. The evidence therefore of intermediate forms, so 
far as it goes, is corroborative of the hypothesis that species are 
transmutable, and that all the varied forms of life now on the 
earth are lineally descended from ancestors which have varied 
exactly in proportion to the change in their external conditions. 
Additional proof tending in the same direction may be ob- 
tained from the classification and distribution of plants and 
animals which Mr. Darwin reserves for a future work. Whether 
his views be accepted or not, it must be admitted that he has 
given a most valuable impulse to the ‘ philosophical investigation 
‘ of the most backward and obscure branch of the biological 
‘ sciences of the day,’* by his careful researches and earnest 
writings. In all probability the naturalists of the future, 
while endorsing his principle, will deny to selection the para- 
mount power with which it is invested in his theory of 
evolution. 

Mr. Darwin concludes with an attempt to account for the 
obscure facts presented by reproduction, heredity, and vari- 
ation, by the following hypothesis, which is very likely to be 
true, although it is not capable of direct proof :— 

‘It is almost universally admitted that cells, or the units of the 
body, propagate themselves by self-division or proliferation, retain- 
ing the same nature, and ultimately becoming converted into the 
various tissues and substances of the body. But besides this means 
of increase, I assume that cells, before their conversion into com- 
pletely passive or “ formed material,” throw off minute granules or 
atoms, which circulate freely throughout the system, subsequently 
becoming developed into cells like those from which they were de- 
rived. ‘These granules, for the sake of distinctness, may be called 
cell-gemmules, or, as the cellular theory is not fully established, 
simply gemmules. They are supposed to be transmitted from the 
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parent to the offspring, and are generally developed in the genera 
tion which immediately succeeds, but are often transmitted in a 
dormant state during many generations, and are then developed. 
Their development is supposed to depend on their union with other 
partially developed cells or gemmules which precede them in the 
regular course of growth. . . . Gemmules are supposed to be thrown 
off by every cell or unit not only during the adult state, but during all 
stages of development. Lastly, I assume that the gemmules in their 
dormant state have a mutual affinity for each other, leading to their 
aggregation either into buds or into the sexual elements. Hence 
speaking strictly, it is not the reproductive elements nor the buds 
which generate new organisms, but the cells themselves throughout 
the body. ‘These assumptions constitute the provisional hypothesis 
which I have called Pangenesis.’ (Vol. ii. p. 374.) 

Similar views to these had already been advanced by Mr. 
Herbert Spencer in 1863. The existence of free gemmules, 
or physiological units as they are called by the latter author, 
‘is a gratuitous assumption,’ but can hardly be considered 
improbable, since it is universally admitted that cells have 
the power of multiplication through the self-division of their 
contents. An atom of small-pox poison inconceivably minute 
is able to affect the whole blood by self-multiplication. By the 
same process also, an atom of diseased matter from an animal 
affected with rinderpest, increases so fast, ‘that in a short 
‘space of time the whole mass of blood, weighing many 
* pounds,’ is infected in the body of a healthy animal. When 
we remember how long seeds lay dormant in the earth, the 
idea that these free gemmules may remain dormant in the 
organism, is not so improbable as it appears at first sight. 
Their minuteness and numbers, rendered necessary by the 
hypothesis, is no stumbling-block to its being accepted. The 
common Ascaris lumbricoides, according to Dr. Carpenter, has 
been known to contain no fewer than sixty-four million ova at 
one time. The revelations of the microscope prove that size is 
merely comparative and depending upon our powers of vision. 
In the case of odours, such as musk and assafcetida, small atoms 
may be given off for a long period, without causing any visible 
diminution of the bulk, The gemmules must be thoroughly 
diffused throughout the body, and must possess an ‘ elective 
‘affinity’ or ‘ polarity’ for those particular cells that precede 
them in order of development. If we cut off the tail of a 
lizard, a fresh tail buds forth and passes through all the stages 
of development until it acquires its perfect form; a fact that 
can only be explained by the hypothesis that there exists in the 
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whole body gemmules thrown off by each individual cell in the 
lost tail, and capable of assuming the same position in the new 
one as the parent cells in the old. A common polyp may be 
cut to pieces, and each fragment will form the basis of growth 
for a fresh individual. From a scrap of begonia leaf stuck in 
the ground, a whole plant is capable of being formed. In the 
vase of abnormal growths, the elective affinity of the first set 
of gemmules has changed in such a way as to cause them to 
combine with others of a different kind; and when this com- 
bination has been once effected, the aggregation of the suc- 
ceeding ones is carried on as if their predecessors occupied 
their normal positions. The growth of hairs in the brain, and 
of teeth in ovarian tumours, or in the orbit of the eye, can 
only be explained on this hypothesis. No one can deny that 
the various tissues possess an affinity for certain organic sub- 
stances. ‘The kidney cells attract urea from the blood, the 
nerves are affected by worrara, the muscles by upas, digitalis, 
and the like. If, then, each cell possess certain affinities, the 
gemmule or hypothetical offspring of that cell must possess 
them to a greater or less degree. 

There seems to be sufficient evidence that each cell in the 
body has a quasi-independent existence; the spur of a cock 
inserted into the eye of an ox, lived for eight years, and 
acquired a weight of nearly fourteen ounces. The tail of a 
pig has been grafted into the middle of its back, and that 
belonging to a rat into the cartilage of its nose, and both have 
reacquired sensibility. A strip of periosteum from the bone of 
a young dog placed under the skin of a rabbit has been known 
to develope true bone. 

Let us now see how this theory accounts for other classes of 
facts. All the forms of reproduction graduate into each other. 
According to Professors Huxley and Clark, fission is little 
more than a peculiar mode of budding. That the union of two 
sexual elements is not indispensable, is proved by the well- 
known facts of parthenogenesis. Ovules and buds are admitted 
to have the same essential nature by the high authority of 
J. Miiller. In M. Jourdain’s experiment on 5,800 eggs, laid 
by unimpregnated silkmoths, many passed through their em- 
bryonic stages and thus showed that they were capable of 
self-development ; but of the whole number only twenty-nine 
produced caterpillars. From these and the like cases it is 
clear that the belief in the function of the spermatozoa to com- 
municate life to the ovule is groundless. The phenomenon 
of budding in the lower animals, such as the medusw, proves 
that the belief that the sexual elements are created by the 
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reproductive organs is equally unfounded. All these facts are 
rationally explained by the doctrine of Pangenesis. It also 
accounts satisfactorily for the facts that the offspring is more 
or less like the parents, and yet sometimes more like an 
ancestor. That the gemmules have a power of remaining 
latent is proved by male characters handed down through the 
female, from the grandfather to the grandson, as well as by the 
inheritance of certain diseases peculiar to one, through the 
opposite sex. There appears, indeed, to be evidence that every 
character that occasionally reappears is present in a latent form 
in each generation. On this theory each individual contains 


gemmules of his ancestors on each side, which are capable of 


manifesting themselves according to their prepotency. 

The transmission of variations is unaccountable by the current 
views of reproduction. How, for instance, can'the use or disuse 
of particular organs be inherited unless it be through the gem- 
mules of that organ? ‘ A horse is trained to certain paces, and 
* a colt inherits similar consensual movements.’ The offspring 
of dogs taught to beg have been known to beg without any 
teaching. The legs of the domestic duck have increased 


size while its wings have decreased as compared with those of 


its wild ancestor. ‘ How,’ Mr. Darwin pertinently asks, ‘ can 
‘ the use or disuse of a particular limb, or of the brain, affect a 
‘ small aggregate of reproductive cells, seated in a distant part 
‘ of the body, in such a manner that the being developed from 
‘those cells inherits the character of either one or both 
‘ parents?’ To this question the theory of Pangenesis affords 
an imperfect answer. 

This theory is one that can be neither proved nor disproved, 
but may be considered true in exact proportion as it explains 
the facts. According to it each plant and animal ‘ may be 
compared to a bed of mould full of seeds, most of which soon 
germinate, some lay for a period dormant, while others perish. . . 
Each living creature must be looked upon as a microcosm 
formed of a host of self-propagating organs incone eivably 
minute and as numerous as the stars of heaven.’ But even 
if the truth of the theory of Pangenesis be granted, it leaves us 
as far off as ever from the knowledge of the method by which 
the first cell or gemmule became endowed with its mysterious 
properties. Polarity or elective affinity are merely terms that 
cover our own ignorance. We can but fall back on the old 
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doctrine of a First Cause and a Supreme Will: that life itself 


sprang in the beginning from the great Life-giver, the great 
Maker and Sustainer, ‘ by whom, through whom, and for whom 
‘ all things were made.’ 
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ART. ‘ Romaine et le Premier Empire, 1800- 
1814. Avec Notes, Correspondance diplomatique et Pieces 
justificatives, enti¢rement inédites. Par M. LE ComTr p’Hauvs- 
SONVILLE. 2 vols. Paris: 1868. 

"P1ouau the contest of Napoleon with the Papacy is thrown 
into the shade by the glare and splendour of battle-fields 

and military glory which fill the * Histories of the Consulate 

‘and Empire, it merits the special attention which the writer of 

these volumes has given to the subject; and the more so, since 

his diligent rese¢ arch has enabled him to elucidate the character 
of the struggle by the testimony of a great quantity of hitherto 
unex xamined documents. The ‘story of the negotiation of the 

Napoleonic Concordat forms the prelude to this eventful conflict. 

M. Thiers, in a note in his ‘ History of the Consulate and 

‘Empire,’ had already observed that no negotiation offered a 

more worthy subject for political study than that of this Con- 

cordat, and he notified to the world the existence of a large 
body of correspondence in the French archives which might 
one day reveal details hitherto enveloped in secrecy, even to 
those best versed in the study of the history of the Empire. 
M. d’Haussonville has not only incorporated into his text, 
but has published in an appendix, a large portion of this corre- 
spondence, the perusal of which is found to justify the remark 
of M. Thiers. M. d’Haussonville bestows great praise on 
the precision and truth of the outline drawn by the author 
of the history of the Consulate and Empire. Nevertheless, 
it is impossible for two writers to disagree more in their 
appreciation of the part played by the leading actor in this 
important transaction—a part regarded by the » one as matter 
for unqualified praise, and by “the other for almost unre- 
deemed censure and suspicion. The truth here, as in most 
cases, lies probably between the two extremes. M. Thiers 
certainly overlooked some incidents in his narrative highly 
discreditable to the Imperial negotiators; whereas M. d’Haus- 
sonville, with considerable art and malice, never fails to 
seize a single point prejudicial to the French negotiators 
of the Concordat, or characteristic of the violence and bad 
faith of Napoleon. It is true that, on almost every question in 
dispute, Napoleon brought the Papacy to terms by peremptory 
ultimatums and by language in the nature of menace. But 
the timorous hesitation and interminable scruples of the aged 
Cardinals of Rome were not to be overcome in any other 
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way. It was not till after the Concordat, and during the sub- 
sequent disputes of Napoleon with the Holy See, that the 
pride and arrogance of the despot became inflated to immea- 
surable limits by an astounding career of new victories, and 
dictated a system of usurpation devoid of all respect for justice 
or principle. Nevertheless, although his design of reducing 
the Papacy to a mere state of vassalage to his empire was 
probably only a subsequent conception, yet there can be no 
doubt that from the first he regarded the re-establishment of 
the Catholic Church as a political measure, with the view of 
rendering the religious institutions of France as powerful 
engines as possible for the subjugation of its people. 

The conclave held at Venice in the Isola San Georgio on the 
death of Pius VI. opened with a strong disposition to choose 
a Pope whose election should be received with favour by the 
Cabinet of Vienna. A deceitful intrigue, however, of the 
Austrian representatives delayed the choice of a Pope for nearly 
three months, during which time the political state of Europe 
was completely changed by the unexpected appearance of Napo- 
leon at the head of affairs in France. It ended, as so many 
conclaves have ended, in electing a Pope utterly unthought 
of at its commencement; and the Cardinal Chiaramonti was 
proclaimed Pope on the 14th of March, 1800. 

The Pope who was thus elected was one of the most esti- 
mable prelates who have ever occupied the chair of St. Peter. 
If he was not a great Pope, he certainly possessed a com- 
bination of spiritual and moral qualities rarer than genius, 
and certainly more beneficent than ambition; of all the sove- 
reigns of the time, he is perhaps the only one who can be 
placed face to face with Napoleon, and yet not suffer by the con- 
trast. Pius VII. was an incarnation of benevolence, humility, 
and Christian virtue of evangelic sweetness ; his imperial anta- 
gonist was a man of insatiable ambition, of Casarian force of 
will. To appreciate still more thoroughly the character of 
this exemplary Pontiff, it must be remembered that he had 
not, like his predecessor Pius VI., any bigoted aversion to the 
new doctrines of the time; on the contrary, he had large 
sympathies with the philanthropic aspirations of the leading 
spirits of the Revolutionary school, and believed that the 
new movement would, in spite of the crimes and extrava- 
gances which accompanied it, prove ultimately beneficial to 
the spiritual as well as material interests of humanity; and 
that the leading principles of the new doctrines were not irre- 
concilable with the traditionary supremacy of Rome as the 
religious mistress of the world. These convictions Pius VII. 
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expressed in a very remarkable homily, the most signifi- 
cant document, so far as study of himself is concerned, which 
ever issued from his pen. It was published while he was 
Bishop of Imola, two months after the signature of the treaty 
of Campo Formio. In this homily, addressed, on Christmas 
Day 1799, to the people of his diocese in the Cisalpine Re- 
public, he recommended entire submission to the new order of 
things, and demonstrated that the principles of democratic 
government were founded on principles quite in harmony with 
the teachings of the Scriptures. He even quoted some words 
from the profession of faith of the Vicaire Savoyard:— Je 
* vous avoue que la majesté des Ecritures m’étonne ; la sainteté 
‘ de ’Evangile parle 4 mon ceur.’ The Bishop and Prince of 
the Church was found to be acquainted with the writings of 
Rousseau, and adduced them in support of his argument! 
When the French troops first invaded the Legations under 
Bonaparte, all the other Bishops quitted their dioceses— 
Chiaramonti alone remained: this conduct caused him to 
be mentioned by the French General in his address to the 
inhabitants of Ancona when he received the keys of the town. 
The Bishop of Ancona had left the place, and, in remarking 
on the fact, he said, ‘Celui d’Imola, qui est aussi cardinal, 
‘ne s’est pas enfui; je ne l’ai pas vu en passant, mais il est a 
‘son poste.’ This praise accorded by the victorious General 
to the Cardinal Chiaramonti made a wide impression among 
the inhabitants of the Legations; and these circumstances 
undoubtedly influenced the conclave in fixing upon Chiara- 
monti as the most eligible member of the Sacred College for 
the vacant Papacy. If any accord was to be brought about 
between Rome and revolutionary France, such a character pre- 
sented the greatest chances of its accomplishment. It must 
be added also that the Pope himself was at first fascinated by 
the genius of Napoleon. ‘He had for him,’ says Consalvi 
in his § Memoirs,’ ‘ a mingled sense of admiration, fear, paternal 
‘tenderness, and gratitude for the powerful and ready hand 
‘with which he re-established the Church in France.’ Pro- 
bably he felt in his heart a religious conviction that such an 
astounding prodigy of genius and ambition was not sent into 
the world without a Divine purpose. From this fascination he 
never freed himself, even in the days when he suffered unmerited 
and even cruel persecution at the hands of his Imperial captor. 
In the solitary oratory of his prison at Savona the victim 
prayed earnestly and fervently for his oppressor; and to his 
latest days his old affection for the author of his afflictions 
survived the recollection of insult and injury. 
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Immediately on the election of Pius VII., the political diffi- 
culties inseparable from the union of the spiritual and tem- 
poral power of the Papacy commenced, and that not with a 
heretic or infidel power, but with such orthodox sons of the 
Church as the sovereigns of Austria and Naples. Previous 
to the battle of Marengo, the Austrians were in possession 
of the Legations, and indeed of the whole Pontifical territory 
nearly up to the gates of Rome, which they had acquired by 
conquest from the French. No effort had been spared to 
induce the new Pope to make permanent cession of the spoils 
of the French Republicans to Austria. The Austrian envoy, 
the Marchese Ghislieri, was not content even with menaces, 
but, on pretence of conveying the Pope back to Rome by sea, 
put him on board an Austrian frigate, and kept him virtually 
a prisoner on board for twelve days, during which time he 
harassed the Pope incessantly to procure the cession of the Le- 
gations. At length Pesaro was reached, and Ghislieri escorted 
the Pope to Ancona, where intelligence of a surprising cha- 
racter reached them. The battle of Marengo had been fought. 
Ghislieri now ceded the Legations with alacrity, and took his 
leave of the Pope, who proceeded to Rome, though the Neapo- 
litans still held possession of the city till ejected by the peace 
of Florence. It may be said, if the Head of the Church met 
with such treatment from the hands of the champions of the 
ancient order of Europe, what might not be expected from a 
revolutionary Power? Such conduct must doubtless have made 
a deep impression on the mind of Pius VII., and rendered him 
the more willing to enter into relations with the First Consul, 
who had just uttered a string of generous and magniloquent 
phrases in defence of the clergy and religion of Rome, which 
met with an eager response in the heart of the new Pontiff. 

One of the most remarkable characteristics of history is that 


of the strange parallelisms and coincidences of the destinies of 


persons who are designed to play simultaneously a great part 
in human aflairs. Napoleon had crossed the Great Saint 
Bernard precisely at the time at which Pius VII. was sending 
forth his encyclical letter announcing his elevation. He en- 
tered Milan on the 3rd of June, 1800, and before leaving that 
city to contest the domination of the Italian peninsula with 
Melas, addressed a most remarkable speech to the assembled 
clergy of the capital of Lombardy. He declared that whatever 
disorder in religious affairs had been caused by his first invasion 
of Italy had taken place entirely against his will. At that 
time, however, he was but the simple agent of a Government 
who had no care whatever for the Catholic religion. 
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‘At the present time I am provided with full powers, and I am 
decided to exercise every means I believe to be the most proper for 
the protection of this religion. France has learnt a lesson from her 
misfortunes, and has opened her eyes; she has recognised that the 
Catholic religion is the only anchor of salvation amid the storms of 
the tempest. 

‘ As soon as I can communicate with the new Pope, I trust I shall 
have the happiness of smoothing all the obstacles which stand in the 
way of an entire reconciliation of France with the Head of the 
Church.’ * 

This first public declaration of Napoleon in the matter of 
religion had, as he intended it should have, an immense effect. 
His vast intelligence, with prophetic ambition, was already 
marshalling his schemes of empire. He had long come to the 
conclusion that some form of national religion is a necessity 
for any stable Government; and his education, his love of 
unity, his Italian sympathies, and his natural taste for gran- 
deur, led him to regard the Roman Catholic Church as the 
ecclesiastical institution best suited to his purpose. This 
address to the clergy of Milan was delivered eight days before 
Marengo. After Marengo, in defiance of the sarcasms of 
Deists and Voltairians at Paris, he had a Ze Deum sung in the 
vxathedral; and after the conclusion of the armistice with 
Austria, he expressed his desire to enter into negotiations on 
the subject of religious affairs in France, and requested that 
Pius VII. would send for that purpose Monsignore Spina, 
archbishop in partibus of Corinth, to Turin and subsequently 
to Paris. 

Napoleon in this, as in all the negotiations he undertook, 
depended entirely upon himself for the leading principles of 
the arrangement, and entrusted third parties only with matters 
of detail. Under the guidance of M. Portalis, a well-known 
jurist, and one of the chief compilers of the Code Napoléon, he 
had already employed his vast and penetrating intelligence in 
mastering the chief points of ecclesiastical history, and the 
previous relations of the Holy See with France. M. Portalis 
was admirably qualified for the subordinate part he intended 
him to play, and was, moreover, a sincere Catholic ; and to him 
he entrusted the chief part in the business of drawing up the 
Concordat with Monsignore Spina. M. de Talleyrand, the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, as an ex-bishop of the Church of 
France, necessarily stood in too delicate a position towards a 
Power whom he had deserted, to be put prominently forward ; 
he was reserved for critical emergencies. 


* Correspondance de l’Empereur Napoléon I, vol. vi. pp. 340, 341. 
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But Napoleon had to his hand a Churchman, the Abbé 
Bernier, a Breton by birth, whom, with his wonderful insight 
into human character, he selected as a fitting instrument for 
the work he contemplated. Bernier was intriguing, avaricious, 
and unscrupulous; but he was resolute and active. He had 
been formerly a professed royalist, and this circumstance had 
enabled him to be useful to the First Consul in the pacifica- 
tion of La Vendée. His position, however, in La Vendée had 
become insupportable, since the unscrupulous nature of his 
intrigues there had been discovered—for one of his arguments 
to induce the peasantry to submit to the new Government was 
that the First Consul was preparing the way for the return of 
the Bourbons. Bernier found it necessary to remove to Paris, 
where he attached himself to the fortunes of Napoleon; and in 
this matter of the Concordat placed the whole of his intriguing 
abilities at the disposition of the First Consul without reserve. 

Under the conduct of these negotiatcrs and Monsignore Spina 
the question of the Concordat was discussed at Paris for nearly 
a year, without apparently much prospect of agreement; every 
clause of the projected document seemed bristling with diff- 
culties. The question was, moreover, simultaneously the sub- 
ject of negotiation at Rome, between M. Cacault, the French 
Minister there, and the Pope and Cardinal Consalvi, Papal 
Secretary of State, and the Sacred College. M. Cacault was a 
Breton gentleman, who had negotiated the Treaty of Tolentino 
on the part of France; and he it was who received the famous 
admonition from Napoleon before starting for Rome: ‘ N’oubliez 
‘ pas de traiter le pape comme s'il avait deux cent mille hommes 
‘ a ses ordres.’ The good sense, plain dealing, and honourable 
character of M. Cacault were highly esteemed by the Roman 
Court, and his pacific counsels exercised a favourable influence 
on both parties to the negotiation. 

At length, after the delivery of projects and counter-projects, 
and infinite discussion, the First Consul became utterly im- 
patient and intolerant of what seemed to him to be mere irre- 
levant quibbles about dogmas; and M. Cacault was directed 
to inform the Pope that further dilatory measures might be 
attended with deplorable consequences as well for ‘ religion 
‘as for his temporal dominion.’ The French Minister was 
ordered to retire from Rome to Florence, unless the Con- 
cordat as last drawn up at Paris by the French negotiators was 
accepted. This announcement struck terror into the bosom 


of the Papal Court. M. Cacault, knowing that it was useless 


to attempt to persuade Pius VII. to yield at once to this 
summary ultimatum, devised with great ingenuity a plan to 
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save the appearance of a rupture. He proposed to the Pope 
that, since he himself was obliged to leave Rome, Consalvi 
should accompany him in his carriage to Florence, and proceed 
from thence to Paris, and endeavour to come to a settlement 
on the disputed points. This plan was adopted by the Pope, 

however, without great reluctance; for the idea still 
prevailed at Rome that Paris continued to be a den of ferocious 
assassins and brigands; and the Pope took leave of his bosom 
friend and secretary with tears. Consalvi himself shared the 
apprehensions of the Pope; for he wrote to the Cavaliere 
Acton, the Minister of Ferdinand, King of Naples, ‘ the good 
‘ of religion demands a victim; I am going to the First Consul 
‘ —I march to martyrdom: the will of God be accomplished.’ 
This passage of Consalvi’s letter was unfortunately communi- 
cated through the French Minister at Naples to the First 
Consul, and may probably have had some share in producing 
for Consalvi the reception he met with at Paris. 

Cardinal Consalvi was a finished type of the old Roman 
ecclesiastics, whose amenity of manners, combined with worldly 
sagacity, caused them to be characterised as ‘half swan and 
‘ half fox,’ a mixture of priestly suavity, diplomatic subtlety, 
and almost feminine courtesy. In the little world of Roman 
society Consalvi was called the ‘siren,’ and he was said to be 
as insinuating as a perfume. He had undoubtedly considerable 
diplomatic and political ability, though there is something of 
self-sufficiency in his Memoirs; his “habitual depreciation of 
Napoleon, and his accounts of his diplomatic and colloquial 
triumphs, must be received with suspicion from a man who 
had suffered much from the Emperor, and who, after the fall 
of his great enemy, was féted by all the Courts of Europe, 
and became a sort of demigod of hospitality to distinguished 
foreigners at Rome. 

The Secretary of State of Pius VII. arrived in Paris in 
his cardinal’s dress: he had met with no disrespect on his 
journey ; nevertheless, he took care while in the capital not 
to show himself too openly. No ecclesiastic, he tells us, was 
to be seen in the street; and the churches were still profaned 
with inscriptions re walling the temporary worship of the god- 
dess of Reason: they were dedicated to Friendship, to Abun- 
dance, to Hymen, to Commerce, to Gardens (!), to Fraternity, 
Liberty, and Equality; people still gave to each other the 
appellation of citizens; and he himself was styled citizen in 
the course of his journey. He went at once to the Hétel of 
Monsignore Spina, where he immediately received the visit 
of the Abbé Bernier. It was arranged that he should be 
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presented to the First Consul on that very day; and on inquiry 
as to his costume, he was told, 7/ devait venir le plus en cardinal 
possible, 

And here ensued a strange scene of surprise for the Car- 
dinal. He dressed himself for the audience, not in his scarlet 
dress, but in black, with red stockings, cap, and collar. The 
master of the ceremonies introduced him to a small apartment 
on the ground-floor of the palace, where there was no noise or 
sound of motion, and went to take the orders of the First 
Consul. He returned immediately, and led the Cardinal 
through a side door which opened on to the great staircase, 
into an immense saloon full of people all splendidly attired. 
It happened to be a day of military parade or grand re- 
ception at the Tuileries, a circumstance of which the Cardinal 
was ignorant. Perhaps the trick was not intentional. But 
Consalvi, just alighted from his journey, full of the excite- 
ment of travel, and of his arrival in a strange capital, coming 
upon this unexpected crowd, naturally considered at first that 
he was the subject of a coup de thédtre. 

M. de Talleyrand proceeded to conduct him towards an- 
other apartment. The Cardinal took breath. He was about 
surely to be introduced to the private cabinet of the First 
Consul; but alas! he was shown into another saloon, of 
graver and more august appearance than any he had yet 
passed through. Three individuals occupied a prominent place. 
These were evidently the three Consuls, of whom the centre 
figure advanced towards him, and after M. de Talleyrand had 
gone through the ceremony of presentation, said— 

‘Je sais le motif de votre voyage en France. Je veux que l’on 
ouvre immédiatement les conférences. Je vous laisse cing jours de 
temps, et je vous préviens que si, 4 l’expiration du cinquiéme jour, 
les négociations ne sont pas terminées, vous devrez retourner & 
Rome, attendu que, quant & moi, j'ai pris mon parti pour une telle 
hypothése.’ 

These were the first words which Cardinal Consalvi heard 
from the lips of the man whom M. Cacault called ‘ ?homme 
‘ terrible, ‘le petit tigre’ and they were pronounced with 
coldness and dignity. Consalvi made a conciliatory reply; 
after which, the First Consul, standing as he was before all 
present, spoke with energy, vivacity, and wonderful precision 
of language on all the topics in dispute between the French 
Government and the Holy See; and in the course of his 
argument handled the general question of Concordats, of the 
relations of Church and State, and of religion, with astonishing 
learning, but without anger or harshness. The general story 
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of the negotiations which ensued may be found in M. Thiers. 
Here, with M. d’Haussonville, we merely dwell on the points 
on which we get additional information from the Memoirs of 
Cardinal Consalvi. 

The leading points of the Concordat on which the First 
Consul insisted were these: resignation of all the bishops— 
both those in exile and those styled constitutional; a new 
allotment of dioceses; a new clergy to be established in place 
of the old; bishops to be nominated by the First Consul and 
inducted by the Pope, and all the clergy to be salaried by the 
State. There was to be a renunciation of all the former pro- 
perty of the Church. There was to be a police des cultes— 
that is to say, the performance of acts of public worship was 
to be made subject to civil authority and the decisions of the 
Conseil d’Etat; and such priests as had married during the 
revolution were to be admitted to reconciliation with the 
Church. 

The Church of Rome had opposed difficulties and delays 
to each of these demands of Napoleon. The point about which 
there was the greatest disagreement was that comprised in the 
expression police des cultes ; and, moreover, the Papacy insisted 
that the Catholic Apostolic Roman religion should be declared 
in the preamble of the Concordat the religion of the State; or, 
failing that, the dominant religicn. Representations were made 
in vain to Consalvi, that to declare the Roman Catholic the 
dominant religion would create immense opposition in France 
in the present state of public opinion on religious matters, and 
that it would uselessly irritate all members of other creeds. 
On this point alone there was infinite discussion. The con- 
ferences had already lasted twenty-four days, and there seemed 
no hope of coming to any compromise. The First Consul 
grew so irritated at last, that he suffered a council of the con- 
stitutional clergy to assemble in Paris to discuss Church affairs, 
with a view of impressing Consalvi with the necessity of greater 
expedition. 

The signing of the Concordat was to take place at the house 
of Joseph Bonaparte, who had been appointed one of the 
French Commissioners; and the scene which ensued there, 
according to Consalvi, is unparalleled in the history of diplo- 
macy. According to his account, when they were proceeding 
to sign the document, Bernier produced a paper and placed 
it before Consalvi for signature as though it were the Con- 
cordat agreed upon; but, to his astonishment, when he cast 
his eyes on the paper, he perceived that the clauses before 
him in nowise corresponded with those agreed upon and 
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accepted by the First Consul. It was, in fact, a totally dif- 
ferent instrument. The astonishment of Joseph, he says, was 
equally great with his own, and he believed it to be unfeigned. 
He questioned the Abbé Bernier, who then stammered out 
that the change had been made by order of the First Consul, 
who would accept no other stipulations, Consalvi, indignant 
according to his statement at this piece of trickery, declared 
he would not sign the document as it stood, and the whole 
work of the conference seemed at an end. Joseph, however, 
who had hitherto had nothing to do with the negotiation, ap- 
pealed to the reason of the Cardinal; he set forth before him 
how prejudicial further delay would be to the interests of the 
Church; he declared that the settlement of the Concordat had 
already been announced in the Government papers, and that 
his brother, who was accustomed to yield to no obstacles, would 
be roused to the highest pitch of fury and indignation if the 
announcement given to the public in his own journals in a 
matter of such importance should be falsified. Consalvi con- 
sented to reopen the negotiation. It was then five o’clock in 
the afternoon, and they began the discussion anew. Neither 
Joseph Bonaparte nor the Abbé Bernier would allow Consalvi 
peace or respite till the affair was finished; they plied him 
with arguments the whole night through, and it was noon the 
next day before the Concordat was settled. The discussion 
had lasted nineteen hours! 

The document having been thus drawn up, Joseph left to 
communicate it to the First Consul. One clause had been 
cancelled altogether, as Consalvi declared positively that he 
had no powers to grant it; and Joseph expressed his fears, 
before leaving Consalvi, that his brother would not accept the 
Concordat as it now stood even after this last nineteen hours’ 


manipulation. He returned in a short time with an air of 


vexation, and said the First Consul had at first flown into a 
fit of exasperation, and torn the paper into a hundred frag- 
ments; but that, at his urgent entreaty, he had at last, with the 
greatest difficulty, been persuaded to accept the Concordat in 
its last form, upon condition, however, that the article objected 
to by Consalvi, that concerning the police des cultes, should 
be inserted as it stood in the Abbé Bernier’s copy: on this 
point he would admit of no compromise. Then Consalyi was 
summarily requested to decide on one of two things, to admit 
the article or break off all negotiation. Consalvi was in the 
greatest state of anguish; nevertheless, he refused to admit the 
article. 

To add to Consalvi’s embarrassment, all this high pressure 
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had been put upon him to finish the Concordat with a view of 
announcing its conclusion in a great banquet to be held that 
very day at which he himself was to be present. Conse- 
quently, in less than an hour he was at the Tuileries, where 
he found the apartments crowded with the same high digni- 
taries, and the same company in splendid array whom he had 
found there on the day of his arrival—all the ministerial func- 
tionaries, the chief generals and the aides-de-camp of the First 
Consul, and a host of persons who would learn with extreme 
satisfaction the news of the rupture of negotiations between 
the Government and the Papacy. The First Consul received 
the Papal Secretary with a terrible frown, and addressed him 
in that harsh loud cutting tone which was peculiar to him 
when displeased :— 


‘« Eh bien! monsieur le cardinal, vous avez voulu rompre! Soit. 
Je n’ai pas besoin de Rome. Je n’ai pas besoin du pape. Si 
Henri VIII, qui n’avait pas la vingti¢me partie de ma puissance, a 
pu changer la religion de son pays, bien plus le saurai-je faire, et 
le pourrai-je moi! En changeant de religion, je la changerai 4 
presque toute l’Europe, partout ot s’étend l’influence de mon pouvoir. 
Rome s’apercevra des pertes qu’elle aura faites. Elle les pleurera, 
mais il n’y aura plus reméde. Vous pouvez partir: c’est ce qu'il 
vous reste de mieux & faire. Vous avez voulu rompre. Eh bien! 
soit, puisque vous l’avez voulu. Quand partez-vous ?” ... “ Aprés 
diner, général,” replied Consalvi.’ 


According to Consalvi’s account, the First Consul was sur- 
prised by the promptness of this reply; however, the Roman 
Cardinal began to argue gently and at length that all points 
had been settled but this one of the police des cultes, and this 
he wished to submit to the Pope, but such liberty was denied 
him. Bonaparte, however, would not be pacified, and concluded 
the discussion by saying, ‘ Rome versera des larmes de sang sur 
* cette rupture.’ 

After dinner Consalvi had to submit to another attack from 
the Austrian Ambassador, Graf von Cobentzel, who besought 
Consalvi to endeavour, for the welfare of the Holy See and of 
Europe, to bring the matter to a conclusion. Through the 
mediation of the Austrian Ambassador, one last conference 
was permitted to debate this momentous article of the police 
des cultes. It stands the first in the Concordat, and as finally 
settled runs thus :— 

‘La religion catholique apostolique romaine sera librement exercée 
en France. Son culte sera public, en se conformant aux réglements 
de police que le gouvernement jugera nécessaires pour la tranquillité 
publique,’ 
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The words in italics are those which Consalvi insisted should 
be added, to restrict the application of police regulations to the 
ceremonies of religion. It does not seem to us that the words 
were worth fightmg so desperately about on either side. 
Consalvi’s object was to secure free liberty for the rites and 
ceremonies of the Roman Catholic Church; but since he 
admitted that the practice of Catholic worship should be amen- 
able at all to police regulations, his restriction that these 


regulations should only be such as should in the judgment of 


the Government be necessary to public tranquillity, would not 
abridge the power of state authority, if it were disposed to 
interfere with the liberty of Catholic worship. At last, how- 
ever, the Concordat, with this article as it now stands, was 
agreed to by the First Consul. 

By this Concordat the Gallican Church was brought once 
more under the spiritual dominion of the Papacy; but the 
publication of the Concordat with the accessory articles orga- 
niques, the question of the admissibility of the constitutional 
clergy among the hierarchy of the restored establishment, and 
the temporal power of the Pope, were all matters pregnant with 
sauses of disagreement, and danger to the continuance of har- 
mony and confidence between the governments of France and 
Rome. The First Consul was just then in the midst of the 
negotiations of the Peace of Amiens, and was anxious that what 
he called the religious peace and the political peace should pro- 
ceed simultaneously, and, for greater effect on the public mind, 
be published together. In the correspondence of Cardinal 


Caprara, who now took a prominent part in the relations of 


France with the Holy See, it is astonishing to observe the 
impetuosity, force of mind, intelligence, and knowledge which 
Napoleon brought to bear on this question, overwhelmed as 
he was with the labours which necessarily devolved upon him, 
when the whole internal and external political conditions had 
to be organised and settled on a firm basis. 

During the stay of Cardinal Consalvi at Paris, the First 
Consul had requested the nomination of a Legate @ latere for 
France, and desired especially the appointment of the Cardinal 
Caprara. Caprara, having consequently been appointed Car- 
dinal Legate, was received everywhere on his passage through 
France, by civil and military authorities, with the most dis- 
tinguished honours. In fortified towns a salute of cannon 
announced his arrival and departure, a troop of cavalry escorted 
his carriage, and the préfets of the departments attended his 
arrival at each town with a public address. At Fontainebleau 
the whole municipal council waited upon him; a double escort 
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of gendarmes and chasseurs escorted him to the gates of Paris: 
but there all honours ceased. Napoleon arranged his arrival 
so that it should take place at nightfall; he was apparently 
not yet sufficiently proof against the raillery of the Parisians 
to test them with such a spectacle. Having, like Consalvi, 
alighted at the house of Monsignore Spina, the Abbé Bernier 
waited upon him immediately, and invited him to occupy the 
magnificent Hétel de Montmorency, which had been especially 
furnished and prepared for him and his legation. He had 
an audience of the First Consul on the morrow. Napoleon 
received the Cardinal in the most gracious manner, spoke in 
the most flattering and affectionate terms of the Pope, and 
then immediately began to enter on the question of the consti- 
tutional bishops. 

The constitutional clergy, as they were termed, consisted 
of those members of the Church of France who had submitted 
themselves to the civil constitution of the clergy established 
by the Act of 1791. That Act had always been fiercely de- 
nounced by Rome as schismatical and heretical—a violation 
both of the laws and doctrines of the Church. Had it pre- 
vailed, it would, in fact, have placed the Gallican Church in a 
position extremely similar to that of the Anglican clergy under 
the statutes of Henry VIII. In the negotiation of the Con- 
cordat, one of the chief difficulties was to provide for those 
priests who had submitted themselves to the civil power. 
Bonaparte refused, very properly, to abandon them. The 
Pope refused to admit them, until they had recanted their 
errors, which at length they consented to do. 

Napoleon naturally looked on this section of the priesthood 
as the most attached to the new order of things in France. 
Moreover, had the constitutional clergy been wholly left out 
in naming the new hierarchy, their rejection might have sown 
the seeds of no contemptible disaffection, since their claims 
were advocated by persons of great influence ; and in so diffi- 
cult a matter as an entirely new establishment of the Catholic 
Church as the national Church of France—a Church which 
was to be endowed by the State, in the face of me religious 
indifference and even opposition and contempt of a large por- 
tion of the community—it would have been utte “* impolitic 
of Napoleon to submit to the dictation of the Papacy, and set 
them wholly aside in the choice of the new bishops.* Cardinal 


* In the ‘Correspondance’ of Napoleon may be found a passage 
sufficiently indicative of the way of regarding the question, which is 
found in a letter addressed to his uncle Cardinal Fesch, the Bishop 
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Caprara had received instructions from Rome not to give the 
institution canonique to a single member of the constitutional 
clergy. The First Consul on his side was resolved that a certain 
number should be inducted, and after a preliminary consecration 
in Notre Dame (now restored to Christian worship), of Mon- 
seigneur Belloy as Archbishop of Paris, and Monseigneur Cam- 
bacérés as Archbishop of Rouen, and of the Abbés Bernier and 
De Pancemont as Bishops of Orleans and Vannes, the First 


Consul named twenty-two new bishops for consecration, of 


whom ten were constitutionnels. Caprara was in the greatest 
state of despair. Nevertheless, after repeated interviews of the 
stormiest character, in which he was assured that, if France 
were left in a state of schism, the whole responsibility would 
lie with himself; by dint of coaxing and cajolery, with an aged 
cardinal at his wits’ ends to conciliate the dogmas of the Court 
of Rome and the will of the First Consul, and by dint of asse- 


veration, as Caprara says, on the part of the new Bishops of 


Orleans and Vannes that the constitutionals had really made 
abjuration of their errors, the Legate consented to give them 
induction. The constitutional bishops subsequently denied that 
they had made any such abjuration at all. It is impossible now 
to decide how far Caprara was really deceived. M. d’Haus- 
sonville, however, points out that the Bishops of Orleans and 
Vannes about this time received respectively 50,000 and 30,000 
frances for services in connexion with the Legate. 

The First Consul had succeeded in his wishes. On Easter 
Sunday, the 18th of April, 1802, while the ratifications of the 
Treaty of Amiens were being exchanged at the Tuileries, 
the Concordat was proclaimed in the streets of Paris by the 
Prefect of Police; and at eleven o'clock the Cardinal Legate, 
in the scarlet robes of the Sacred College, followed by his 
Legation and the newly-appointed archbishop and_ bishops, 
proceeded in state to Notre Dame, which had been prepared 
and adorned for the occasion by the labour of two thousand 
workmen, to offer up a Te Deum for the establishment of civil 
and religious peace. The Legate a latere, according to imme- 
morial custom, should, on solemn occasions, be preceded by a 


of Lyons: ‘ Vous devez agir avec dextérité, mais réellement placer 

* le plus de constitutionnels possible et bien vous assurer ce parti. 
‘Vous ne devez point vous dissimuler que cette question de con- 
‘ stitutionnels et de non-constitutionnels, qui est parmi le grand 
‘nombre des prétres une question religieuse, n’est pour les chefs 
‘ qu’une question politique. Enfin vous me déplairiez infiniment e¢ 
‘ feriez grand mal « [Etat si vous choquez les constitutionnels.’ 
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golden cross carried by a man in scarlet on horseback. The 
Cardinal had requested to know whether it would be advisable 
to retain this custom, and it was arranged that the golden cross 
should be carried in a coach preceding that of the Legate. 
Public curiosity had been aroused to the highest pitch by the 
announcement of an ecclesiastical display to which Paris had 
been a stranger for so many years. On its success or failure the 
First Consul had staked a considerable portion of his prestige ; 
and it was a politic stroke to unite together in one ceremony 
the thanksgiving for the peace so ardently desired by the people, 
after all the horrors of civil massacre and the suffering entailed 
by foreign warfare during the last twelve years, and the thanks- 
giving for the restoration of the Church. And we may well 
imagine with what impatience the First Consul must have 
supported the timid and dilatory proceedings of the Court of 
Rome and its Legate ; for the matter of the reconciliation of 
the bishops, without whom the ceremony could not have been 
performed with a sufficiently imposing body of ecclesiastics, 
was only settled on the very day preceding the Te Deum. 
A large body of the generals still boasted that they would 
take no part in the ceremony at Notre Dame. Napoleon, 
however, had taken as much precaution for the success of this 
his first Te Deum in Paris, as he would have done to win a 
battle. The state coaches of the old royalty of France were 
brought out and regilt. All the great officers of State were 
personally invited by Napoleon to appear in the procession 
with unusual splendour. The Consuls themselves, it was made 
known, had ordered new dresses of sumptuous magnificence ; 
and the ladies who frequented the salon of the wife of the First 
Consul, were invited to take part in the display, and to exhibit 
all the resources of a grande toilette. ‘The most elegant among 
them were to form a body of ladies of honour to Madame 
Bonaparte. It was, indeed, with the First Consul a prelimi- 
nary essay at a court, and on this occasion the Napoleonic 
livery of green and gold first made its appearance in public. 
The Generals had been surprised into joining the Te Deum 
by a pleasant stratagem. They were all invited to a grand 
military breakfast by Berthier, the Minister of War. As 
soon as the breakfast was over, Berthier innocently proposed 
that they should accompany him to offer their congratulations 
at the Tuileries to the First Consul on the establishment of 
the peace. They followed the Minister without hesitation; but 
when they arrived at the Tuileries, they found Napoleon just 
about to start with his procession for Notre Dame. Napoleon 
VOL. CXXVIII. NO. CCLXII. HH 
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gave them the word of command to attend him, and not one 
ventured to refuse. 

It cannot be supposed that a congregation thus got together 
would evince in its bearing a very devotional spirit ; on the 
contrary, the members of the Conseil d’ Etat looked cold and 
disdainful ; the military inattentive and bored; Napoleon alone 
was equal to the occasion. ‘ Immobile,’ says M. Thiers, ‘le 
‘ visage sévére, Napoléon restait calme, grave dans l’atti- 
‘tude d’un chef d’empire qui fait un grand acte de volonté 
‘et qui commande de son regard la soumission 4 tout le 
* monde.’ 

This day may perhaps be called the finest and greatest in 
his eventful history; and if ever he felt the charm of peace 
and contentment in his stormy existence, he felt it then. 
He was never more amiable than at the great dinner which 
was given at the Tuileries on that evening; towards the 
Cardinal Legate his attention was singularly expressive and 
friendly :— 

*“Eh bien!” he said to him; “voild qu’) Rome on commence 4 
pouvoir se tenir sur ses jambes. Une journée comme celle-ci ne 
peut pas manquer d’y aider. ... Vous avez vu avec quelle solennité 
a été faite la public ation du Concordat, soit & l’Eglise soit hors de 
l'Eglise: il aurait été impossible de faire davantage pour qualifier 
une religion de dominant, hormis de lui donner ce nom.”? 

However, the joy of the Legate at the success which had 
attended the ceremony of the publication of the Concordat 
was not of very long duration; in less than a month we find 
him complaining that since Easter Sunday ‘ The First Consul 


‘ rarely spoke to him about anything,’ and that he was tired of 


religious discussion, and meant to send an envoy to Rome to 
continue all further negotiation there. 

In fact, the First Consul foresaw that the same difficulties 
which had attended the nomination and induction of the con- 
stitutional bishops would recur also on the question of the 
reconciliation of the inferior clergy with the Church of Rome. 
But his mind was made up on this matter also; and he was 
determined that the constitutional clergy should be readmitted 
in the Church on subscription to a formula of adherence to 
the principles of the Concordat, and of submission to the 
bishops in each diocese, without any formal recantation of 
error. The question was regarded at Rome as one of dogma, 
for it involved the whole spiritual supremacy of the Pope. The 
dispute upon this point was carried to such a pitch of acerbity, 
the First Consul showed such irritation at what he termed 
mere sophistiqueries romuines, that he repeated again and again 
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a threat, to which he had often recourse during his negotia- 
tions with the Papacy—that of establishing Protestantism as 
the national religion of France; and Caprara was at one time 
informed that he might demand his passports. 

Nevertheless, the Legate, after being stormed at by the First 
Consul ; after being implored, and censured, and threatened by 
negotiators, both lay and clerical; after having received a 
bland, solemn, and even pathetic visit of warning from M. 
de Talleyrand, which was reserved as one of the very last 
expedients to be brought to bear on the difficulty—Caprara 
did, what he had declared it was impossible to do—he made a 
compromise of the matter of dogma, and accepted the formula 
of reconciliation of the First Consul. It is true that his 
wounded conscience extorted from him bitter cries of self- 
reproach and lamentation, which he transmitted by letter to 
Rome. The Pope and his Secretary of State groaned likewise 
over so dreadful a violation of the prescriptions of canonical 
law; nevertheless, they consented to recognise the compromise 
of Caprara, who was rewarded at this time with the Arch- 
bishopric of Milan ; in that capacity the Legate swore fidelity to 
the First Consul, and became thenceforward a more impassioned 
advocate of the policy of Napoleon than of the interests of the 
Pope. 

The publication of the articles organiques in the same volume 
with the Concordat—articles which regulated the internal 
economy of Church worship in France, and which contained 
clauses maintaining the liberties of the Gallican Church in the 
sense of the four famous propositions of Bossuet—had also been 
a source of great discomfort to the Court of Rome, which was 
not even consulted on the subject. Nevertheless, this was 
the honeymoon of the relations of Napoleon and Pius VIL, 
who corresponded with each other in person on affectionate 
terms. The First Consul had, moreover, testified by various 
spontaneous acts of kindness his desire to gratify the Pope. 
Thus, without solicitation he surrendered Pesaro and Ancona; 
obtained from the Neapolitan Court the restitution of the 
duchies of Benevento and Ponte Corvo; and even made the 
Pope a present of two brigs of war for the protection of his 
coasts against Barbary corsairs. All these acts may, how- 
ever, have been performed with a view to put the Pope in 
a favourable disposition for the acceptance of the invitation to 
Paris, which Napoleon now meditated, in order to obtain by 
the presence and ministration of Pius VII. at his coronation, 
the highest consecration in the power of any earthly authority 
to bestow on the contemplated conversion of his rule in France 
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into an Imperial dynasty. With this view he had replaced 
M. Cacault, his Minister at Rome, by his uncle the Cardinal 
Fesch; a measure in itself not agreeable to the Court of 
Rome, since the frank good humour and urbanity of M. 
Cacault had won for him the good-will and affection of 
Pius VII. and his secretary, and were in marked contrast with 
the pretentious airs and meddling humours of his successor. 

Napoleon, says M. de Pradt, always considered his coro- 
nation by the Pope as forming one of his chief titles to 
respect in the eyes of the French nation; and of the value set 
upon it even by his adversaries, an idea may be formed by the 
tirade written from St. Petersburg against the Pope on this 
subject by that great apostle of Papal infallibility M. de 
Maistre :— 

‘The misdeeds of an Alexander Borgia are less revolting than 
this hideous apostasy of his weak successor, I lack words to 
give you an idea of the grief which this projected journey of the 
Pope occasions me. If he really intends accomplishing it, I simply 
wish him a speedy death. . . . I desire with all my heart that the 
wretched pontiff may go to Saint Domingo and consecrate Des- 
salines ... All that one can now desire is that he may end by 
degrading himself to be a punchinello of no authority.’ * 


The main facts of the journey of the Pope to Paris are 
matters of ordinary history, and the negotiations which pre- 
ceded his visit are not sufficiently important to require notice 
here. There never was any serious objection on the part of 
the Pope or the Sacred College to the journey; yet, as must 
inevitably be the case in all transactions with the Holy See, 
difficulties did not fail, on consideration, to present them- 
selves to the Pope and his Council; so that, at last, Consalvi 
in a mémoire set forth no less than sixteen almost irreme- 
diable obstacles of a dogmatic nature respecting the oath to 
be taken by the Emperor, and other matters attending the 
ceremony. These, however, were in time either avoided or 
overcome ; and the Pope, to his honour, would make no bargain 
affecting his temporalities, but conferred a favour, almost un- 
precedented in the history of the Papacy, without any stipula- 
tions ; he trusted that the generosity of Napoleon would yield 
to his own personal influence, and that both the temporal and 
spiritual interests of the Church would be benefited by his 
presence in Paris. 

Napoleon never responded to the courtesy of the Pope, 
anxious as he had been to obtain his presence. To avoid the 


* Correspondance de M. de Maistre, vol. i. p. 138. 
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formality of the first interview, the new Emperor affected to 
meet his venerable guest by accident at one of the rendezvous 
de chasse in the forest of Fontainebleau, surrounded by his 
piqueurs and a pack of hounds. A carriage was drawn up to 
convey them both to the Chateau, but Napoleon had not the 
grace to offer precedence to the Pope, and the two potentates 
took their places simultaneously at the opposite doors. These 
things are paltry and ridiculous; but they show how insincere 
was the affected deference of Napoleon for Pius VII.; and the 
whole residence of the Pontiff in Paris was marked by a series 
of petty tricks, which might have been regarded as insults and 
humiliations. 

The return of the Pope to Rome, in May 1805, marks the 
conclusion of the negotiations of Napoleon with the Papacy 
in matters of a spiritual nature alone ; henceforward temporal 
matters were destined to be the great subject of debate be- 
tween them. And, indeed, it was impossible, in the midst of the 
merciless, all-absorbing conflict of European Powers for domi- 
nation, and in presence of the colossal schemes of empire enter- 
tained by Napoleon, that the Papacy should not, as a temporal 
Power, become sooner or later involved in the general embroil- 
ment of Europe. 

The Pope had returned to the capital of the Holy See a 
good deal disabused of the illusions with which he had set out 
on his journey. He had trusted much to the effect which such 
a manifest exhibition of good-will, and of a desire to conciliate 
the favour of the new Emperor, would exercise on the gene- 
rosity he imagined to be inseparable from a great mind; and 
this the more since Napoleon seemed to have taken up the 
rile of protector of the Church, and had thrown out hints to 
the Legate of intentions of future munificence. But Pius VII. 
in private conversations, of which no record remains, had 
been able to extract no definite assurance from the sovereign, 
to the foundation of whose dynasty he had given all the 
consecration which his sacred character enabled him to con- 
fer, either on the subject of the Legations or of the articles 
organiques, or any of the questions still remaining unsettled 
between the Courts of Paris and Rome. The only real 
religious satisfaction which resulted from his journey was 
the complete recantation of the constitutional bishops couched 
in terms of submissive veneration for himself and his au- 
thority 

The Papal allocution addressed to the Sacred College, on the 
return of the Pope, was, however, in spite of all secret disap- 
pointment, of an effusive and even affectionate character. 
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‘ At Fontainebleau,’ said the Pope, ‘we embraced with our 
‘arms this prince so powerful and so full of affection for our- 
‘selves;’ and he dwelt with satisfaction on the political and 
religious benefits he had drawn or anticipated from his visit. 
The intercourse between Napoleon and the Pope had been of 
a cordial and even affectionate character, and the correspond- 
ence which they subsequently mairitained showed manifest 
tokens of the esteem and admiration engendered by personal 
acquaintance. Such sentiments had a beneficial influence on 
the arrangement of a second Concordat for the settlement of 
Church affairs in the Cisalpine kingdom. But unfortunately, 
immediately on the settlement of this difficulty, a question arose 
of quite a personal nature with Napoleon, and one which put 
to the test the conscientious scruples of the Pope to a very 
painful degree—the question of the validity of the marriage of 
Jerome, the younger brother of Napoleon, with Miss Patter- 
son, at Baltimore. This was the first episode in the struggle 
between Napoleon and the Papacy, and its influence was felt 
throughout the whole of its duration. By the rules of French 
civil law the marriage was void, since it was contracted when 
Jerome was a minor, and without the consent of his mother. 
But the marriage had been duly solemnised, according to the 
rites of the Catholic Church, by the Bishop of Baltimore ; and 
if the marriage was once valid, it could not, as is well known, 
be dissolved by divorce. The decision of the Pope was made 
known to Napoleon in a letter written with his own hand. ‘¢ It 
‘is beyond our power,’ he says towards its conclusion, ‘ to 
‘ pronounce a judgment of nullity. If we usurped an authority 
‘ which we do not possess, we should render ourselves culpable 
‘of an abominable abuse before the tribunal of God; and 
‘ your Majesty yourself, in his justice, would blame us for pro- 
nouncing a sentence contrary to the dictates of our conscience 
‘and the invariable principles of the Church.’ While the 
letter concludes with a touching assurance of affection, its 
whole tenor and length testify to the painful care and con- 
scientiousness with which the Pope had examined every point 
in the case. But Napoleon was perhaps the last person in the 
world to believe in such conscientious scruples; and in this 
matter, which is a pure question of fact and canon law, he 
evinces his utter insensibility to scruples of conscience more 
perhaps than in any other part of his dealings with the Papacy. 
He affected to believe the Pope’s unfavourable verdict was 
a mere trick to revenge himself for not having recovered 
the Legations. He spoke with the utmost indignation against 
the Pope; and as Miss Patterson was a Protestant, he de- 
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nounced with real or affected indignation the protection thus 
afforded by the Pope to the cause of Protestantism. Never- 
theless, had Napoleon looked back into past history, he would 
have discovered that the maintenance of the inviolability of 
the marriage contract had always been treated by the Popes as 
one of their most sacred duties, and that in this cause they had 
defied the might of emperors and kings as terrible as his own. 
So when the violent words of the Emperor were reported to the 
Pope, he merely bowed his head, and said, ‘ his duty was 
‘clear, and that by the help of God he would not be found 
‘ wanting.’ 

One of the least satisfactory chapters in M. d’Haussonville’s 
volumes is that on the occupation of Ancona in 1805. He 
has not one word of excuse, not the slightest phrase of pallia- 
tion, for this military measure of Napoleon; and yet, though 
it may not be justified, it may to some extent be explained. 
Ancona was one of those important strategic positions in Cen- 
tral Italy which had again and again been occupied by foreign 
Powers, with far less excuse than can be brought forward in 
favour of Napoleon. It had but very lately been in possession 
of the French, and was surrendered to the Pope by Napoleon 
himself without any conditions—a piece of generosity on his part 
which receives very smalliotice at the hands of M. d’Hausson- 
ville. But although he made no conditions, he urged the Court 
of Rome, both at the time of its surrender and afterwards, to put 
the place in a good state of military defence ; and this he had a 
right to do, for if the Pope intended to remain neutral in the tre- 
mendous conflict which ensued in Europe on the rupture of the 
Peace of Amiens, Napoleon was not overstepping the bounds 
of international law in recommending the Pope to put himself 
in a position to make his neutrality respected. The neutrality 
of the Pope was an immense obstacle to Napoleon’s strate- 
gical schemes in Italy. His army of observation under Gouvion 
Saint-Cyr in Southern Italy, and his army under Masséna in 
the North, were cut asunder by this block of the Pontifical 
States, which, from the very nature of the Pope’s Government, 
formed a harbour of refuge for the emissaries of his enemies, 
where all the hostile courts were represented by ministers, who 
found no difficulty in supplying their Governments with in- 
formation about every movement of French troops in the whole 
leneth of the Italian pe ninsula. That so scientific, imperious, 
and grasping a strategist as Napoleon should have chafed vehe- 
mently at the existence of such an obstacle was inevitable; but 
he was not yet prepared to suppress it. 

Napoleon was at this time engaged in one of the most im 
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mense conflicts, not only of his own career, but of all history. 
The two years preceding and the three years subsequent to 
the Peace of Amiens formed together the most brilliant and 
the least reprehensible portion of his domination. It is im- 
possible for his most systematic detractor to refuse admiration 
to the wonderful promptitude with which he abandoned his 
scheme for the invasion of England after the reverse of 
Trafalgar, conceived at once an immense scheme of European 
conquest, and carried it immediately into execution. M. 
d@’Haussonville is evidently writing from personal sources of 
information when he speaks of the astonishment and admira- 
tion which M. Daru, the Emperor’s secretary, always evinced 
when he called to mind the manner in which Napoleon received 
the fatal news of the destruction of his fleet at Trafalgar. 
Daru was called to his side immediately on the reception of the 
news of Nelson’s last victory. The Emperor exhausted at first 
a whole vocabulary of furious invective and satire on the in- 
competency of the unfortunate Villeneuve; he then grew calm, 
ordered his secretary to be seated and to prepare to write. 
Napoleon, then dismissing Trafalgar, Villeneuve, and the camp 
of Boulogne from his thoughts, dictated at once and almost 
without a stop the plan of a new campaign. The army which 
had so long been seated in sight of the English coast was to be 
transported mysteriously and rapidly at once to the heart of 
Germany. The orders he gave for this purpose in detail pro- 
vided for every necessity, foresaw every difficulty, and covered 
the whole line of march. The number of days of each corps 
on the road, its destination, and its very place on the field of 
battle on the other side of Europe, were all calculated and 
specified to the last degree of precision; and never was the 
genius of great military operations more strikingly active in the 
Emperor than on this occasion. 

He left Paris for his army in September 1805. In a few 
weeks he had more than realised the appalling threats against 
Austria which he had addressed to his own Conseil d’Etat 
before his departure, by reducing Mack to capitulate at Ulm; 
the news of that event reached the Vatican on the 13th of 
November; on which very day the Pope thought fit to re- 
monstrate, by a sealed letter addressed to the Emperor himself, 
against the occupation of Ancona. In spite of the opinion of 
M. d’Haussonville, both the date of the letter of the Pope, and 
the terms in which it was couched, seem to us to have been 
singularly ill-chosen. The campaign in Germany was not con- 
cluded by the capitulation of Ulm; and the attention of the 
Emperor being then wholly absorbed in the stupendous stra- 
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tegical movements which preceded the battle of Austerlitz— 
a querulous letter of the Pope about so comparatively small 
a matter as the occupation of Ancona at.that time was not 
calculated to meet with a very favourable reception. M. 
d@’Haussonville, with that fine turn of language of which he 
makes such elegant and telling use throughout these volumes, 
declares that in the Pope’s letter ‘ on sentait le ton plaintif de 
‘ la tendresse blessée plutdt que l’aigre accent d’une menagante 
‘ récrimination.’ On this point the reader must judge for him- 
self, by an extract. The Pope begins by avowing that the 
occupation has caused him both surprise and grief, and says 
subsequently :— 


‘We had especial motives for believing that the sentiments of 
friendship which your Majesty professed towards us would have 
preserved us from so cruel an affront. We perceive that we are 
mistaken. We then tell you frankly, that since our return from 
Paris we have experienced nothing but painful and unpleasant 
treatment (amertumes et déplaisirs) ; while, on the contrary, the 
personal acquaintance which we made with your Majesty, and our 
invariable bearing towards you, seemed to promise us a totally dif- 
ferent line of conduct. In a word, we do not find in your Majesty 
that return of feeling which we believed we had a right to expect of 
your justice.’ 


The Pope then demands the evacuation of Ancona, and de- 
clares, not in precise words, but in unmistakable fashion, that, 
in case of refusal, Cardinal Fesch must be recalled. 

We imagine a more impolitic letter was never penned by 
one head of a Government writing directly to another. For 
a Sovereign with his own hand to threaten to demand the 
recall of an ambassador, takes the proceeding altogether out of 
the province of diplomacy, and gives it the character of an act 
of personal defiance and resentment. 

Unfortunately for the Pope, who had perhaps written this 
injudicious letter at the suggestion of the Powers hostile to 
France, the state of Europe had changed before it reached its 
destination, and Napoleon did not condescend to answer it 
until the 7th of January, 1806, after three months of such 
triumphant success as had made him the virtual master of 
Europe, and placed kings and emperors as suppliants at his 
feet. He had in fact fulfilled his threat of dismembering 
Austria; he had punished Prussia for a suspicious neutrality, 
by forcing her to invade Hanover and break with England ; 
he conferred royal rank on the Elector of Bavaria; he had 
punished the perfidy of Queen Caroline of Naples, by declaring 
that the ‘ House of the Bourbons had ceased to reign at Naples;’ 
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he had bestowed the Crown of Naples on his brother Joseph, 
the Crown of Holland on his brother Louis; he had married 
his adopted son, Eugéne Beauharnois, Viceroy of Italy, to 
a Princess of Bavaria; and he was making alliances for other 
members of his own and Josephine’s family with other royal 
houses of Europe. Such a rapid burst of victory and glory, 
unprecedented in the history of the world, exalted the whole 
French nation to the wildest pitch of enthusiasm and admi- 
ration. From the Senate and Corps Législatif, down to the 
humblest municipal council, every public body voted ad- 
dresses, which filled the § Moniteur ’ day after day with rhap- 
sodical panegyrics of the author of this astounding fortune. 
The Church—Napoleon’s own creation—swelled the diapason 
of this universal song of rapture: from the stately cathedrals 
of France, and the humblest village choirs, resounded hymns of 
adoration in honour of this new David, the Great Cyrus, the 
Pepin, and the Charlemagne of his time. 

While this universal symphony of laudation saluted him 
on all sides, there was but one discordant note, and that 
came from the querulous reproaches of the Pontiff of Rome. 
Other events, too, had happened at Rome which gave him 
disagreeable reflections, and exasperated him amid all the 
pride and triumph of success; for Napoleon, like too many of 
the sons of genius, in the very plenitude of universal admi- 
ration, might be stung to fury by a dissentient voice however 
insignificant. At Rome, the miscellaneous society, composed 
for the most part of the emissaries of his enemies, had, at 
certain moments, doubted of his success; a flush of joy passed 
over many faces, and congratulations were exchanged at the 
prospect of a reverse of his glory. He knew all this, and no 
doubt his informants exaggerated all such manifestations in 
their reports ; for Rome was full of Napoleon’s spies and agents 
of police, kept there to give him secret intelligence of the con- 
duct of all the sojourners in the Holy City. It is not to 
be wondered then that Napoleon wrote an angry reply to 
Pius VII. 

‘Very Holy Father,’ he wrote on the 7th of January, 1806, ‘I 
received a letter from your Holiness of the date of the 13th of 
November. I could not but be very strongly affected by the fact, 
that when all the Powers in the pay of England were engaged in a 
coalition to make unjust war against me, your Holiness has lent 
an ear to evil counsels, and has written me a letter in terms so 
little considered. Your Holiness is at liberty to keep my minister 
or to dismiss him. The occupation of Ancona is an immediate and 
necessary consequence of the bad organisation of the military foree 
of the Holy See. Your Holiness had an interest to know that this 
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fortress was in my hands rather than in those of the English and 
the Turks.’ 

He then replies to the reproaches of the Pope about the 
‘painful and unpleasant treatment,’ the amertumes et déplaisirs, 
to which he had been subject, and continues— 

‘I have considered myself as the protector of the Holy See, and 
in this title I have occupied Ancona. I have considered myself, 
like my predecessors of the second and the third race, as the eldest son 
of the Church. I will protect constantly the Holy See, in spite of 
the wrong measures, the ingratitude, and the evil dispositions of 
men who have unmasked themselves during the last three months. 
They believed me not. I repeat it, if your Holiness wishes to send 
away my minister, you are free to do so, as you are free to receive 
in preference the English and the Chalif of Constantinople. God is 
judge who of reigning princes has done most for religion.’ * 

At the same time he wrote a letter to Cardinal Fesch, 
which was to be shown to the Vatican, couched in terms of 
menace and even of insult; one of the phrases being, ‘ Puisque 
‘ ces imbéciles ne trouvent pas d’inconvénient 4 ce qu’un pro- 
‘ testant puisse occuper le trone de France, je leur enverrai 
‘ un ambassadeur protestant.’ 

To these menaces the Pope replied in a letter dated 
29th of January, 1806, which evinces again a still greater 
ignorance of human nature, and especially of the nature of 
men in the possession and exercise of power, than on the 
former occasion. He commences it, it is true, in terms of 
explanation and expostulation of a soothing character; he en- 
deavours in the gentlest fashion to show that the suspicions 
and reproaches of Napoleon are undeserved. Yet he does not 
confine himself to merely demanding the evacuation of Ancona, 
but proceeds, in all simplicity of heart, to ask for the restitution 
of the Legations. 

The reply of Napoleon to this communication is one of the 
most important in the whole series of the correspondence between 
himself and the Pope. It is the last in which he addresses 
the Pope with any remains of the cordiality which formerly 
existed between them; and, moreover, it is the first in which 
he clearly indicates the sort of bargain he proposed to establish 
between the Head of the Church and himself, as the head of 
the new Carlovingian Empire which he meditated establishing 
in Europe. His plan, however, of an alliance with the Papacy 
had not yet reached that enormous height of arrogant ambition 
which was its final phase, and of which he has left an outline 


* Correspondance de l’Empereur Napoléon I, vol. xi. p. 527. 
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for posterity in the astounding language dictated to Las Cases 
at St. Helena :— 


‘I share in all the pain of your Holiness, and conceive that 
you find yourself in difficulties. Your Holiness can avoid all by 
walking in a straight path, and avoiding the labyrinth of politics 
and deference for Powers which, considered religiously, are heretical 
and not of the Church, and considered politically, are at a dis- 
tance from your States, incapable of affording protection, and only 
able to do you injury. All Italy shall be subjected to my law. I will 
not touch the independence of the Holy See. . . . But our condi- 
tions must be that your Holiness shall have the same regard for me 
in temporal affairs as I have for you in spiritual, and that you 
cease to confer useless ucts of favour on the heretical enemies of the 
Church, and on persons who can do it no benefit. Your Holiness is 
sovereign at Rome, but Iam its emperor. All my enemies must be 
its enemies likewise. It is not then proper that any agent of the 
King of Sardinia, any English, Russians, or Swedes, should reside at 
Rome or in your States, nor that any vessels belonging to these 
Powers enter your harbours. As chief of our religion I shall always 
have for your Holiness the filial deference which 1 have shown to 
you in all circumstances; but I am accountable to God, who has 
thought fit to make use of my arm to establish religion; and can I 
allow religion to be compromised by the dilatory proceedings of the 
Court of Rome ?’ 


The Emperor then complains of delay in forwarding the 


necessary Bulls for the induction of the Italian bishops; and 
continues— 


‘I know your Holiness has good intentions, but you are sur- 
rounded by men who have none, and who, instead of labouring at 
these critical moments to remedy evils, only labour to increase 
them. ... 

‘Those who speak any other language to your Holiness deceive 
you, and are your enemies.’ * 


The Emperor was more than ever resolved to retain the 
Legations, and replied to the Pope’s demand for their restora- 
tion by himself making a fresh demand, which was a new 
aggression on the temporal power of the Pope. Cardinal 
Fesch: was instructed to require expressly from the Papal 
Government — first, the expulsion of all English, Russians, 
and Sardinians from Rome and the Roman States; secondly, 
the interdiction of the Papal harbours to the ships of these 
Powers; and adds-— 

* Dites-lui que j’ai les yeux ouverts, que je ne suis trompé qu’autant 
que le veux bien, que je suis Charlemagne, l’épée de I’Eglise, leur 


* Correspondance de l’Empereur Napoléon I, vol. xii. p. 38. 
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empereur, que je dois étre traité de méme, qu’ils ne doivent pas 
savoir s'il y a un empire de Russie. Je fais connaitre au pape mes 
intentions en peu de mots. Sil n’y adhére pas, je le réduirai a la 
méme condition gwil avait avant Charlemagne, 


Cardinal Fesch was made personally responsible for the suc- 
cess of these new demands, which were accompanied, as we 
see, by a new theory, now put forward for the first time, that 
the Emperor, as the heir of Charlemagne and of his preroga- 
tives as the supposed donor of the patrimony of Peter, claimed 
to reduce the Holy See to a state of vassalage under the 
Empire. 

Unfortunately the Court of Rome itself, and the general 
tone of the clergy dependent on Napoleon, had placed these 
dangerous Carlovingian weapons in his hands. ‘The title of 
Protector of the Catholic Religion had been applied to sati- 
ety to the chief author of the Concordat, and the memories of 
Pepin and Charlemagne had been evoked without limit to pay 
homage to him; though little, perhaps, did those who applied 
such language imagine at the time that their comparisons 
would ever bear more than a faint similitude to the reality. 
In time—according to the usual rate of progress of the political 
schemes of Napoleon—this one pretension, founded on Carlo- 
vingian traditions, absorbed all his other pretensions, and the 
expulsion of the English and Russians from the Roman States, 
and the closing of the Roman ports to their vessels, sank into 
secondary importance. 

The letter of Napoleon to the Pope was dated the 22nd of 
February, 1806. Cardinal Fesch acted immediately upon his 
instructions, and presented his note to Consalvi on the 2nd 
of March. Consalvi advised the Pope not to reply to the letter 
of Napoleon without taking the advice of the Sacred College, 
which was convoked for the 6th of March, under a pledge of 
strict secrecy; the letter of the Emperor and all the papers 
relative to the negotiations were laid before it. No vote was 
taken at this congregation, but at a second, which was held 
forty-eight hours afterwards, during which time the ambassador 
of France had an ample opportunity of using his influence 
with the members of the Sacred College. At this second 
meeting the Cardinals assembled to the number of thirty. One 
vote alone was favourable to the demands of the Emperor, that 
of the French Cardinal de Bayanne; all the others declared 
that it was necessary to guarantee at any price the independ- 
ence of the Holy See, because it was too intimately connected 
with the welfare of religion (‘ troppo strettamente commessa al 
‘bene della religione’), and advised that an answer ‘ should be 
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‘ returned without equivocation and with the greatest preci- 
‘ sion.’ The Pope gave his opinion the last, in the same sense ; 
and the Secretary of State was by unanimous consent ap- 
pointed to draw up the reply to Napoleon, which, however, 
evidently bears traces of the hand of Pius VII. 

This reply was of great length,—a very able State paper, 
drawn up with moderation and reason, and with much dignity 
of tone. The Pope declared that the demands of Napoleon 
could not be acceded to by the Holy See without violating its 
obligations in its double capacity as a spiritual and temporal 
Power; that the expulsion from the States of the Church 
of the Russians, English, Swedes, and Sardinians, and the 
closing of all Roman ports to these nations, would neces- 
sarily place the Holy See in a state of hostility to these 
Powers; that the Vicar of the Gospel of Christ was, by the 
very character of his divine office, bound to remain at peace 
both with Catholics and heretics, except in case of hostile 
ageression and of the imminent peril of religion; that if 
any of his predecessors had, by human weakness, departed 
from such maxims, their conduct was no example for him. 
The Pope showed, moreover, that hostilities between the Holy 
See and the heretic Powers named by Napoleon involved 
necessarily a rupture of the communications incessantly carried 
on between the Head of the Church and the Catholics 
living under the protection of their respective Governments. 
‘Are we, asked Pius VII, with anguish, ‘to abandon the 
spiritual charge of so many of the Faith, when the Gospel 
has prescribed to us to use every diligence for the gain of a 
single soul? Millions of our Faith are spread through the 
Russian Empire; millions upon millions in the regions under 
the sway of England, who enjoy the free exercise of their 
religion and are protected under both Governments. What 
incalculable evils may not arise for religion and Catholicism if 
we place ourselves in open rupture with the Powers who pro- 
tect them, without a show of justice !—evils for which we must 
accuse ourselves, and render an account before the tribunal of 
‘ God.’ After next explaining to what causes must be attri- 
buted the delays of the settlement of ecclesiastic difficulties in 
Germany, the Pope proceeds, with dignity and firmness, to 
address Napoleon on the subject of his Carlovingian theory, and 
then sets forth the traditional doctrines of the Holy See with 
respect to the Imperial power. After recognising with fervour 
the benefits which religion had derived from the protection of 
the Emperor, after appealing earnestly to his wisdom and his 
prudence, after pathetically reminding the Emperor that, in 
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this hour of anguish for the Holy See, not a year has yet 
elapsed since the Pontifical visit to Paris, the Pope concludes 
by giving him his paternal benediction. 

Napoleon received the Pope’s letter with either real or 
feigned indignation, and declared, through M. de Talleyrand, 
that he would no longer correspond personally with the Holy 
Father. He laid all the blame of the resistance of the Pope to 
his demands upon Consalvi; and the manifestation of his ill-will 
and that of Cardinal Fesch towards that minister became now 
so flagrant that the Cardinal shortly afterwards resigned his 
office, though with little hope that this sacrifice would induce 
Napoleon to modify his aggressive policy or diminish the im- 
periousness of his demands. 

The retirement of Cardinal Consalvi was preceded, however, 
by events which require a passing notice, in order to under- 
stand the increasing intensity of the discord between the Em- 
peror and the Court of Rome. The Cardinal Secretary had 
made various efforts on his personal authority to conciliate 
the good-will of the Emperor without success. One of these 
was by procuring the departure of Mr. Jackson from Rome, 
who had been frequently signalised by the Emperor as 
one of a batch of hostile intriguers protected by the Holy 
See. Mr. Jackson was an English diplomatist of inoffensive 
character, formerly minister at the Court of Turin, who had 
followed the ex-King of Sardinia into exile at Rome; and on 
being informed by Consalvi, with every expression of respect, 
that his presence was a danger to the Roman Government, he 
proposed spontaneously to withdraw. But the irritation of 
the Emperor was now so intense that he never deigned to take 
notice of the departure of Mr. Jackson at all.* And, more- 
over, at this critical moment, the Court of Rome, with that 
incurable infatuation in temporal matters for which it has ever 
been distinguished, put forth another pretension which stung 
* Napoleon, nevertheless, in 1810, in his Eaposé des motifs du 
sénatus-consulte sur la réunion des Ktats romains a lempire, 
17 fevrier 1810, put forward the presence of Mr. Jackson at Rome 
among the first in his list of grievances against the Holy See. 

‘ Soit aveuglement soit obstination . . . la cour de Rome alla plus 
loin encore. Un ministre anglais, la honte de son pays, avait 
trouvé un asile «@ Rome. La il ourdissait des complots, salariait des 
brigands et payait des assassinats, et Rome protégeait le traitre ét 
ses agents, et Rome laissait empoisonner son cabinet de leur souffle 
corrupteur, et Rome trahissait en les altérant les secrets de la cor- 
respondance de son auguste allié, et Rome était devenue un théatre 
de diffamation, un atelier de libelles, et un asile de brigandage.’ 
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Napoleon afresh, by renewing its ever-contested claims to 
the suzerainty of Naples. Upon this the fury of Napoleon 
exploded at once. ‘ Que veut la secrétairerie d’Etat de 
‘Rome? quel esprit de vertige s’est donc emparé delle?’ 
he exclaims in a note for the guidance of M. de Talleyrand. 
He ordered at once the occupation of Civita Vecchia, and 
seized the duchies of Benevento and Ponte Corvo, which he 
bestowed on M. de Talleyrand and Marshal Bernadotte. 

- Napoleon now, in order, as he said, to remove his uncle 
Cardinal Fesch from the reach of daily insult at Rome, re- 
placed him by a M. Alquier, who had formerly been Minister 
at the Court of Naples. After the retreat of Consalvi, the Pope, 
as though to prove that his line of policy was not prompted by 
his ministers—that he was no mere fantoccino, to use his own 
expression—chose, as Secretary of State, one of the oldest and 
least prominent of the members of the Sacred College, the 
Cardinal Casoni. The replies of the Holy See to the Imperial 
demands continued still to be of the same tenor as during the 
secretaryship of Consalvi. But M. Alquier, who had suc- 
ceeded Cardinal Fesch as French ambassador, discharged the 
difficult duties of his post in a manner more grateful to the 
Papal Court than his predecessor, in a manner which recalled 
the good offices of M. Cacault, and he endeavoured to remove 
the illusions of the Emperor that the Pope was himself incapable 
of firm and independent action. 

‘There is a strange mistake,’ he wrote, ‘about the character of 
the Sovereign Pontiff, if it is believed that his apparent flexibility 
yields to all the movements people wish to impose upon him... . 
The Pope is of a gentle character, but very irritable, and capable of 
exhibiting a firmness proof against everything. It is an undeniable 
fact that he would see without satisfaction his resistance produce 
political changes which he would call persecution. Like all the 
Ultramontanists, he thinks that the woes of the Church, to use their 
own expression, would bring about more prosperous times ; and 
already they say openly, “If the Emperor overthrows us, his suc- 
“ cessor will re-establish us.”’ (Vol. ii. p. 304.) 

But the counsels of M. Alquier were lost upon Napoleon. 
He was determined not to believe that the Pope would be less 
submissive to his dictation than he found nearly all the rest of 
the Sovereigns of Europe. This wedge of neutral territory 
in the heart of Italy interfered with his domination, and he 
was determined to be as completely master of the peninsula of 
Italy as of the peninsula of Spain. It is a singular coincidence 
that from these two countries—the weakest and the most retro- 
grade among the nations of Europe—he encountered more 
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invincible opposition to his usurpations than in any other part 
of the Continent. Nevertheless, he was irritated to an ex- 
treme degree at the unexpected manifestation of the inde- 
pendent spirit of Pius VII. ‘ Za cour de Rome est tout a fait 
‘ devenue folle!’ he wrote on June 22, 1806; and on July 1, 
according to his usual custom of scolding ambassadors when 
angry with the Governments they represented, he assailed the 
Cardinal Legate at Saint Cloud, before his assembled ministers 
and foreign ambassadors, with a torrent of fierce invective 
which lasted an hour :— 

‘« Berivez,” he cried before the astonished assembly, “écrivez i 
Rome que je suis résolu & empécher les Anglais de faire une diver- 
sion et de couper la communication entre mes troupes du royaume 
d’'Italie et celles qui sont dans le royaume de Naples. Ecrivez que 
je demande & Sa Sainteté une déclaration sans ambiguité et sans 
réserve, portant, que pendant la présente guerre et toute autre guerre 
i venir, tous les ports des Etats pontificaux seront fermés & tous 
bitiments anglais, soit de guerre, soit de commercee Lcrivez cela 
au pape; écrivez tout de suite, parceque si dans le délai le plus 
court je ne recois pas la déclaration concue dans les termes que je 
demande, je ferai occuper tout le reste de Etat pontifical, je ferai 
apposer les aigles sur les portes de chacune de ses villes, de chacun 
de ses domaines, et je partagerai la totalité des provinces possédées 
par le pape—comme j'ai fait pour Bénévento et Ponte-Corvo en 
autant de duchés et de principautés, que je conférerai 4 qui me 
plaise. Si le pape persiste dans son refus, j’établirai un sénat & 
Rome, et quand une fois Rome et l’Etat pontifical seront dans mes 
mains, ils n’en sortiront jamais plus. Ecrivez bien tout cela, ne 
cachez rien ; je verrai bien par la réponse du pape si vous avez tout 
dit.”’ 

The Cardinal Caprara, who was entirely, as we have said, 
won over to the Imperial policy, entreated the Pope to re- 
flect seriously upon the nature of this threat, and M. Alquier 
at Rome was almost simultaneously instructed to deliver to 
Pius VII. himself a similar ultimatum; while secret commands 
were sent to the French military authorities at Ancona and 
Civita Vecchia to take possession of the Papal revenues, and 
to incorporate the Pontifical troops with the French army— 
commands which were carried out with the utmost rigour, and 
accompanied with the imprisonment of Monsignore Negretta, 
the Papal Governor of Civita Vecchia, for resistance to their 
execution. Napoleon well knew the extreme penury of the 
Papal treasury, brought about as well by the sequestration of 
the Legations, as by the large advances and requisitions im- 
posed upon the Roman States for the entertainment of the 
French troops, either in passage or quartered in the territory, 
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and he trusted that financial distress would co-operate with his 
other measures in overcoming what he termed /odstination 
insensée du pape, and the misérable point @honneur which Pius 
VII. persisted in maintaining. 

The reply of the Pope to this last arbitrary summons of 
Napoleon was a letter written by his own hand, addressed to 
the Cardinal Caprara, but evidently intended to be submitted 
to Napoleon himself. It was in the nature of an appeal and 
remonstrance, accompanied by a direct refusal; and concluded 
with the asseveration— 

‘Our part is irrevocably chosen: nothing can change it, neither 
menaces nor the execution of these menaces. . . 

‘Such are our sentiments which you can regard as our testa- 
ment ; and we are willing, if necessary, to sign it with our blood, 
strengthening ourselves, in case of persecution, by these words of our 
Divine Master, “ Happy are those who suffer persecution for the 
‘‘ sake of justice.”’ 

Napoleon made no reply to this letter, and it seemed he 
had forgotten the affairs of Rome altogether. Caprara at- 
tempted to approach him on two occasions: on the first he 
turned his back upon him; on the second he turned away, 
saying, ‘Mon Dieu, cardinal, que vous sentez les clubs de Rome ? 

This assumed indifference arose from the fact that he was 
meditating his great campaign against Prussia; which was to 
set the seal on his military reputation, even in the eyes of the 
hostile sceptics of the Faubourg Saint-Germain; who would 
not even admit his military genius until he had beaten the 
descendants of the victors of Rosbach, and the inheritors of 
the military prestige of the great Frederic. After this new and 
tremendous success, Napoleon, in the intoxication of triumph 
which was shared by all France, from the very cabinet and 
the palace of the fugitive Prussian King, formerly occu- 
pied by the great Frederic, bethought himself again of the 
affairs of Rome, and sent orders, on the 12th of November, 
1806, for a certain Monsignore Arezzo, Bishop of Seleucia, 
the Papal Nuncio at Dresden, to take a journey to Berlin. 
The details of this interview, contained in a paper written 
by Monsignore Arezzo, entitled ‘ Relazione del mio abboc- 
* camento coll’ Imperatore Napoleone, 12 Novembre, 1806, 
and found among the papers of the Pope at the Quirinal, are 
extremely curious. Napoleon again brought up his Carlo- 
vingian pretensions in a more dogmatic form, and charged 
Monsignore Arezzo with an immediate mission to the Pope, de- 
manding his instant accession to the Napoleonic Confederation. 
The mission of Monsignore Arezzo was, however, utterly in- 
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effective to shake the resolution of Pius VII. Meanwhile 
Eylau and Friedland had to be fought. But after the Peace 
of Tilsit, the Emperor again turned his attention to his con 
test with the Papacy ; for every fresh victory of Napoleon was 
felt immediately at Rome, by a renewal of his exigencies with 
more tyrannical and obstinate acerbity. 

A fresh point of disagreement, moreover, had arisen; inas- 
much as the Pope, partly from objections to the manner of 
carrying out the Italian Concordat, and partly from resentment 
at the aggressive usurpations of the Emperor, refused to send 
the necessary Bulls for the induction of the Italian bishops 
named by the Viceroy Eugene. The Pope, however, either 
from the influence of the incessant admonitions and persua- 
sions of Caprara, or from an increased sense of the omnipo- 
tence of Napoleon, evinced at this crisis of the negotiations a 
weakness and inclination to yield of which he had hitherto 
shown no sign, and consented to send a fresh negotiator to 
Paris to endeavour to arrange the matters in dispute; and as 
the Emperor would hear of no other negotiator than the Car- 
dinal de Bayanne, a Frenchman devoted to the French in- 
terests, he submitted to this act of dictation, almost unparalleled 
in diplomacy, and named that individual. The Emperor now 
began to fear that the Pope would really come to terms, and 
so prevent him from having the slightest colourable pretext for 
seizing the Papal territories. He consequently increased his 
demands ; while he substituted M. de Champagny for M. de 
Talleyrand in the direction of foreign affairs; a change which 
had a further prejudicial influence on the negotiations with 
Rome, since M, de Champagny was incapable of mitigating 
the overbearing language of Napoleon by the delicate turns 
of expression which flowed from the pen of M. de. Talley- 
rand.* 

The mission of the Cardinal de Bayanne was rendered as 
nugatory as all former negotiations ; Napoleon was now deter- 
mined not to come to any agreement. Nevertheless, the Pope, 
in April 1807, had made immense concessions. Advised by 
M. Alquier that he should attach no exaggerated importance to 


* One example of the modifications made by M. de Talleyrand 
in the Emperor’s language is sufficient to show the process Na- 
poleon’s diction went through at his hands. Napoleon had written, 
‘L’empereur n’a pu que reconnaitre lextréme impéritie et la 
*mauvaise volonté de la cour de Rome. M. de Talleyrand, without 
change of sense, turns the phrase thus:—‘ Sa Majesté avait lieu de 

croire les ministres de la cour de Rome assez éclairés et assez bien- 
‘ veillants.’ 
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the words which the Emperor, in a moment of impatience, had 
addressed to the Legate in Paris, and that his official instruc- 
tions went no farther than to demand the co-operation of his 
Holiness in a league against the ‘ heretics and the English,’ and 
not against all the enemies of the Emperor, Pius VII. made 
up his mind to the utmost concessions which he thought it 
possible for the Holy See to grant. 

This surrender was, undoubtedly, in direct contradiction to 
all the reasons which the Pope had opposed to the demands of 
Napoleon, and was a sign of weakness and a dereliction of duty 
in Pius VII., unless he had changed his opinion as to the pos- 
sibility of making the temporal power obey the dictates of 
political expediency and necessity apart from spiritual consider- 
ations. When the stand of a Power like the Papacy is taken 
upon its spiritual obligations, no honourable compromise is pos- 
sible; but throughout the whole course of these negotiations, the 
Church of Rome again and again took up a position on dog- 
matic grounds, from which they said it was impossible to recede 
a step, and almost in every case they were obliged to give way. 

However, the Pope was spared the humiliation of entering 
into any such treaty. Napoleon instructed M. de Champagny 
to present to the Cardinal de Bayanne a project of alliance of 
a still more exacting character as an ultimatum. By the 
articles of this treaty the Pope was to engage himself’ to aid 
the Emperor in all his wars against the ‘ infidels and the 
‘ English;’ and other stipulations were added which would 
have made the Pope a virtual member of the Imperial Con- 
federation. Moreover, as if the Emperor wished to avoid 
the possibility of such a treaty being accepted at Rome, 
he instructed M. de Champagny to inform the Cardinal de 
Bayanne that the right of adding fresh conditions was still to 
be considered as reserved, and one very curious stipulation 
about the fortification of Ancona was subsequently added. 
This draft treaty was, as Cardinal Pacca informs us, pre- 
sented by the Pope to the Sacred College, who unanimously 
rejected it with horror and indignation. The Pope replied 
with his own hand in a dignified letter to the Cardinal de 
Bayanne, and requested him to ask for his passports if such 
demands were insisted on. 

When the contents of the Pope’s letter were made known to 
Napoleon, he resolved at once on the occupation of Rome. A 
show of negotiation between M. de Champagny and Car- 
dinal Caprara was kept up, to divert the attention of the 
Roman Court from the measures in progress. General Miollis, 
a military officer of distinguished ability, and in repute for 
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his courtesy and moderation, was entrusted with this delicate 
operation, although, as usual, the Emperor himself arranged 
everything down to the minutest details. M. Alquier was 
informed of the object of the march of the troops, and that im- 
mediately on the occupation a decree would be issued to revoke 
the donation of Charlemagne (‘qui cassera la donation de 
‘ Charlemagne’), and unite the States of the Church to the 
Kingdom of Italy. 

On the 2nd of February, 1808, at eight o’clock in the 
morning, the French troops entered Rome by the gate of the 
Piazza del Popolo, disarmed the pontifical guard of the gates 
of the town, and took possession of the Castle of Saint Angelo. 
A body of cavalry and infantry surrounded the Palace of the 
Quirinal, in which the Pope was then resident, and a battery 
of ten pieces of artillery was drawn up and pointed at the 
windows of his apartments. The Pope at that very hour was 
officiating at the Mass of the Purification of the Virgin, in the 
chapel of the Quirinal, assisted by all the members of the 
Sacred College. The service was performed to the end with 
the usual tranquillity ; and the French officers observed at its 
conclusion with curiosity that the Cardinals got into their car- 
riages, and drove off as if nothing extraordinary had taken 
place. 

These two volumes of M, d’Haussonville carry us no farther 
than the occupation of Rome; two other volumes will conclude 
the story of the contest of Napoleon with Pius VII. ; for from 
this time it may be said that the Court of Rome was repre- 
sented entirely by the person of the Pontiff. 

Our limits have prevented us from noticing, in the course of 
this review, some chapters in these volumes on the relations of 
Napoleon with his own clergy, which exhibit the meddling des- 
potism of the Emperor, and his cynical contempt for the liberty 
of conscience and of speech, in a more odious light than even 
his relations with Rome. A coarse speech has been attributed 
to him, ‘ I] n’y a rien que je ne puisse faire avec mes gendarmes 
‘et avec mes prétres.’ It is doubtful whether he ever spoke the 
words, but they, nevertheless, resume the whole policy of his 
administration with the most incontestable truth. The Church 
was established by Napoleon, as he himself has not shrunk from 
confessing to posterity, as a political institution for the sub- 
jugation of public opinion, and his bishops and priests were 
expected to be the complaisant allies of his préfets and his 
police. He himself related that one of the great political 
advantages which he acquired by the Concordat was the resig- 
nation, at the solicitation of the Pope, of all the surviving bishops 
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of the old régime, «which broke the last thread which attached 
© the countr UV] to the our of Bourbon, Having thus got the 
clergy as completely in his power as his army and his police, 
he exacted from them all the same unhesitating submission and 
obedience. For the most part he found little opposition ; and 
one of the most fruitful subjects for meditation offered by these 
volumes is the unresisting servility of the mass of the clergy to 
the purposes and requisitions of the Government. Indeed, every 
precaution was taken, and every measure of severity adopted, 
to prevent the slightest freedom of expression in the pulpit, in 
episcopal charges, in pastoral letters, and in clerical journals. 
The documents emanating from the episcopal chair in every 
department were subject to the censure of the préfet; and to 
make doubly sure that no episcopal writing could escape the 
attention of the local authorities, not a line could be printed by 
a bishop except at the préfecture. To preserve the monopoly 
of speech throughout the empire, and in order that discussion 
in religious matters should be as impossible as in political, 
all the religious journals in the country were suppressed by 
the order of the Minister of Police, with the exception of the 
‘Journal des Curés, whose writers were to be appointed by 
the Cardinal Archbishop of Paris. Reports on the conduct of 
the bishops and curates, and on the character of their sermons, 
were regularly transmitted by the chiefs of the gendarmerie 
to Paris; and no punishment, from simple reprimand down 

degradation, exile, and imprisonment, was spared to such 
as offended against the orders of the Government. Napoleon 
carried even down to the sermons of the most obscure curés 
that ubiquity of attention which he managed to give to every- 
thing. ‘Faites connaitre mon mécontentement A M. Robert, 
‘ prétre de Bourges,’ he wrote to M. Portalis; ‘il a fait un 
‘ trés-mauvais sermon au quinze aofit.’ Poor vicars were im- 
prisoned by dozens at a time on the simple denunciations of 
police agents. The prisons of France and Italy were crowded 
with obscure priests for acts displeasing to the government. 
But the government did not restrict itself to mere surveil- 
lance. It ordinarily prescribed, on political occasions, the 
subjects of the discourses of bishop and priest. The first 
care of Napoleon after every victory was to write to his 
bishops and archbishops, and enjoin the celebration of the 
Te Deum in their respective cathedrals, with the accompani- 
ment of a befitting sermon. Was he in war against the 
Russians—the clergy were to dilate on the glory of a vic- 
tory over a schismatic people. At certain crises of hostili- 
ties with England, the heresy of the British nation was to 
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be signalised ; and the priests of La Vendée were regularly 
enjoined to enlighten their congregations on the wrongs of the 
Church in Ireland. Other matters of public policy, such as 
the conscription, were suggested from time to time as sub- 
jects of edification. In the lack of any special topic, the 
praises of the Emperor were to be a standing argument for im- 
proving the religious sentiments of the faithful; and these 
were expected to be poured forth in no moderate measure. 
‘Il faut louer davantage lempereur dans vos mandements,’ 
said M. Réal, the préfet of police, to M. Abbé de Broglie, 
bishop of Acqui, and afterwards of Ghent. ‘ Donnez-moi 
‘ donc la mesure,’ replied the prelate. ‘Je ne la sais pas.’... 
‘ Allons, monsieur, donnez-moi exactement, je vous prie, la 
*‘ dose de la louange, afin que je puisse toujours l’atteindre sans 
‘jamais la dépasser.’ The invention of a ‘ Saint Napoléon’ 
and the Imperial Catechism further exemplify the care with 
which it was endeavoured to train the religious sentiment of 
France in a proper direction. This catechism was based on 
that of Bossuet, which, remodelled by M. Portalis, and finally 
revised by the Emperor, received a startling development in 
its fourth commandment, on the duties of Christians to their 
princes. Two questions and answers will illustrate sufficiently 
this extraordinary document :— 

‘Q. Are there no particular motives which ought to attach us 
especially to Napoleon I. our Emperor ? 

‘A, Yes; for it is he whom God has raised up in times of diffi- 
culty for the re-establishing of public worship and the Holy Religion 
of our fathers, and to be its protector. He has restored and pre- 
served public order with his profound and active wisdom; he 
defends the State with his mighty arm; he is become the anointed 
of the Lord, by the consecration which he has received from the 
Sovereign Pontiff, head of the Universal Church. 

‘Q. What ought we to think of those who fail in their duty to- 
wards our Emperor ? 

‘A, According to the Apostle St. Paul, they resist the order esta- 
blished by God himself, and render themselves worthy of eternal 
damnation.’ 

The difficulties as to the acceptance of the Imperial Cate- 
chism by the Episcopacy of France were great on various points. 
One of these difficulties related to the words ‘ hors de [ Eglise 
‘ point de salut, which Napoleon wished to omit; however, he 
consented to insert these words, which are found also in the 
Catechism of Bossuet; and in return the Church allowed 
herself to be seduced into declaring that all who opposed the 
government of Napoleon were worthy of eternal damnation. 

The nature of this compromise was precisely that on which 
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the Concordat, obtained in such violent fashion from the Papacy, 
itself is based. It cannot be pretended that the spiritual autho- 
rity can submit to such compromises, and make such conces- 
sions to a temporal power, without degradation, and never, we 
imagine, was any national body of clergy reduced to such a 
condition of unresisting uniform servility as that of the First 
Empire; for although the Court of Rome chose to shut its 
eyes to the fact, the Pope by the Concordat placed virtually 
at the head of the French Church a sovereign who, whatever 
sentimental preference he might have for Catholicism as a 
State religion, was notoriously a Deist; while the Bishops of 
France submitted to his dictation even in matters of dogma. 
Napoleon was content that the Church should exercise to the 
fullest extent her sovereign sway over the minds of men, pro- 
vided she recognised her own superior in himself. 

‘I was about to raise the Pope up beyond measure, to surround 
him with pomp and homage. . . . I would have brought him to 
regret no more his temporal power. J would have made him an idol. 
He should have remained by my side in Paris, which would have 
become the capital of the Christian world, and Iwould have directed 
the world-Christian as well as the world-political. I would have 
had’ my religious sessions as well as my legislative sessions. My 
councils would have been the representative bodies of Christendom ; 
the Pope would but have been its president. I would have opened 
and closed these assemblies, approved and published their decisions, 
in the same way as Constantine and Charlemagne had done before 
me.’ 

The language in which he thus declares the nature of his 
project for subjugating the Papacy entirely to the service of 
his own domination in Europe, when his ambition had expanded 
to its colossal Carlovingian pretensions, is haughtier than ever 
issued from the lips of any conqueror; and if he had succeeded 
in his aim, never before would Europe have been enslaved 
by so hopeless and terrible a form of spiritual and material 
despotism. To the honour of the Church his project was 
defeated. The meek resistance of Pius VII. to the over- 
whelming force which had crushed every independent Power 
on the continent of Europe, was therefore a protest worthy of 
the sacred character of the Head of the Latin Church in 
favour of the dignity and liberty of man; and, by the justice 
of Heaven, the victim survived the conqueror, the feeble 
endured, the mighty one perished. 
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Art. VII.—1. The Economie Position of the British Labourer. 
By Henry Fawcett, M.P., Professor of Political Economy 
in the University of Cambridge. 1865. 

2. The Agricultural Labourer. By J. BatLtey Denton, 
Esq. 1868. 


\ REAT, indeed, is the variety of conditions, and wide the 
diversity of circumstances, character, and habits com- 
prehended in that broad term ‘ British Labourer’ which 
Mr. Fawcett has prefixed to his little volume. A great gulf 
separates at the present day the agricultural labourer of the 
southern counties of England from the operative of the 
northern hives of manufacturing industry, or the skilled 
mechanic of the metropolis and the great towns. Our public 
reports and population statistics divide broadly the entire 
community of manual labourers into two great classes—the 
Agricultural and the Manufacturing. The latter of course 
comprises many subdivisions and gradations, including occupa- 
tions as various as those of the dexterous artisan and the rude 
miner, the intelligent factory hand and the casual dock- 
labourer. But the twofold division above specified is for 
certain purposes sufficient, and on this occasion we shall not 
take exception to it. As each decennial census comes round, 
it is observable that the tables which describe the occupations 
of the people indicate a constantly decreasing percentage of the 
rural, and an increasing proportion of the manufacturing 
industry of the country. Since the commencement of the 
present century this tendency has been peculiarly marked, 
and many indications show that it is still in progress. By the 
natural development of a progressive community, in which the 
discoveries of science and improvements in mechanism are 
perpetually striking out new processes of industry, an increased 


demand for hands is constantly arising in the great centres of 
manufacturing employment, which allures, by the temptation of 


higher wages, the younger and more aspiring members of the 
agricultural class. The increased facilities of locomotion and 
of intercourse between man and man which the present times 


afford, greatly facilitate such a transfer. In many districts of 


the country the consequences of this movement are strikingly 
apparent; ‘but the numerical disproportion between the tillers of 
the soil and those who manipulate its various productions, 
native or imported, is even a less marked feature than the 
moral and social contrast between the two classes. The skilled 
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mechanic of the present day is a personage of whom it behoves 
us to speak with the consideration due to his not inconsiderable 
social position, as well as to his newly-acquired political im- 
portance. At the present moment he might not unjustly be 
described as the ‘spoiled child’ of the political family. The 
substantial comforts of life, the consciousness of power and 
influence in the State, the means of cultivating his intellect, 
an open path to advancement through the agency of his intelli- 
gence and skill—all these are accessible to his ambition. If 
competency consists in having enough for all the reasonable 
requirements of a man’s condition, we doubt if any class is so 
comfortably off as the well-paid artisans who earn their 2/. or 
3l. a week. They are exempt from some of the heaviest 
charges which press on the classes next above them, imposed 
by the artificial exigencies of society. How many a hard-pressed 
‘gentleman’ or struggling professional man, upon whose scanty 
income the world in which he lives makes large exactions, 
might be glad to exchange lots with the prosperous mechanic, 
whose income fully suffices for the actual necessaries of life 
and health. Next to wealth the thing most coveted in this 
country is power, and with this attribute the warmest friend 
of the ‘ working man’ will not venture to deny that he has 
now been liberally endowed. The apprehension most gene- 
rally felt is lest he should abuse his newly-acquired strength, 
and wrest it to his own injury or that of his fellow-subjects. 
The lawless tyranny of the trades’ unions, and the suicidal 
policy of their ‘ protective’ regulations, have given some coun- 
tenance to this alarm. If the working man is to be ‘ king,’ at 
least we are entitled to demand that he should exercise his 
power, like a constitutional monarch, within the limits of the 
law. Unfortunately, like other sovereigns, he has his flatterers 
and sycophants. Ambitious politicians pay homage to the 
rising sun. Even leading statesmen speak sometimes with 
preposterous deference of ‘our new masters.’ Epithets of 
honour or respect are coupled with their name. The adjective 
‘intelligent’ seems to have permanently linked itself, in con- 
ventional phrase, with the term ‘artisan.’ Industry and skill, 
independence and self-respect, are predicated as his essential 
characteristics—the badge of all his tribe. 

With these favoured children of the commonwealth, whose star 
now culminates in the horizon, let us place side by side a very 
different sample of the community—the agricultural peasantry 
of England, and especially that section of them who are to 
be found in the more exclusively rural districts, the southern 
and western counties. How wide is the difference in the 
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characteristic features of the two populations—two nations they 
might almost be called—of Yorkshire and Lancashire on the 
one hand, and of Wilts or Dorset on the other! The inhabitants 
of the purely rural and secluded villages of the latter shires 
are a race who less than any other have received as yet the 
impress of the stirring and eventful times in which they live. 
The irresistible effects of change penetrate indeed in a measure 
even to them, but only by a slow and gradual process. They pre- 
serve in their main features of character the stereotyped linea- 
ments of the generations which preceded them. They are the 
last surviving representatives of ‘Old’ England. The virtues 


as well as the defects of an unchanged and stationary form of 


life are theirs. They—at least the better portion of them— 
are a simple and patient race, loyal to their superiors, tenacious 
of ancient usages and traditions, unaspiring, and submissive 
to the lot which Providence has assigned to them. Their 
mental cultivation and their knowledge of anything beyond 
the scope of their narrow daily life are extremely small ; 
for, independently of the defective means of education, ‘ chill 
‘ penury ’ now, as in the days when the poet described them, 
freezes the genial current of the soul, and a life of incessant 
routine labour precludes alike the opportunity and the appetite 
for knowledge. The art of rearing their families on an income 
of 10s. or 12s. a week forms the main absorbing study of their 
lives. The isolation of rural occupations has prevented that 
collision of mind with mind, and that interchange of ideas, 
which tend so much to quicken the faculties of men whose 
lives are spent in populous towns, and who are in constant in- 
tercourse with masses of their fellow workmen. It will be 


said, and with truth, on the other hand, that the advantages of 


life are not all on the side of the town-bred artisan. To work 
in the pure air of heaven, to be conversant with the operations 
of nature, to breathe an atmosphere of peace and stillness, 


removed from the tumult, the squalor, and the corruption of 


a crowded city life, appears to many an enviable lot, and the 
condition of the peasant has been invested to the imagination 
with a peculiar charm by the influences of sentiment and 
poetry. We are all sensible of the attractions of those delicious 
pictures of Arcadian felicity, and of that golden period described 
by poets of the Goldsmith school, but to which, alas! no 
chronologer has ever been able to assign a date— ere Eng- 
‘land’s griefs began ’—the era of rural innocence, felicity, 
and peace. A poet* of sterner mould has rebuked the flatter- 
ing illusion :— 


* Cowper. 
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‘ Those days were never—airy dreams 
Sat for the picture, and the poet’s hand, 
Imparting substance to an empty shade, 
Imposed a gay delirium for a truth.’ 


If we review the history of the agricultural labourer of 


England, from the earliest period at which he emerged from 
the state of villenage to the present time, we shall be somewhat 


perplexed to fix the era at which the condition of the tillers of 


the soil most nearly approximated to the beautiful ideal. Some 
writers have indeed made attempts to identify the golden age. 
Mr. Froude, in the earlier volumes of his interesting history, in 
which he strives with singular ingenuity to rehabilitate the 
character and embellish the age of Henry VIII., describes 
that reign as a period in which the mass of the people enjoyed 


great plenty and prosperity under a well-organised system of 


discipline and industry, and in which there were to be found 
generally throughout ‘ merrie England’ a more frank, hearty, 
and cheerful existenc e, a larger capacity, and more frequent 
opportunities of enjoyment, than can be attributed to the 
modern race of peasants and artisans. Professor Rogers, in his 
more recent ‘ History of Agriculture and Prices in England 
‘ between the Middle of the Thirteenth and End of the F our- 
* teenth Centuries’*—a work which not long since we brought 
under the notice of our readers, though not in reference to its 
bearing on the present question—is inclined to consider the 
middle of the thirteenth century—about the date of the insur- 
rection of Wat Tyler—to have been a time of ‘ unexampled 
‘ prosperity,’ of‘ singular plenty,’ in which ‘ the general commu- 
‘ nity fully shared in the abundance which prevailed’ (vol. i. 
p- 80). Mr. Hallam, whose historical judgments are marked 
by an almost judicial calmness and moderation, observes, that 
though he ‘ should feel much satisfaction in being conv inced that 
* no deterioration in the state of the labouring classes had really 
‘ taken place,’ yet that, ‘after every allowance,’ he ‘should find 
‘ it difficult to resist the conclusion, that however the labourer 
has derived benefit from the cheapness of manufactured com- 
modities, and from many inventions of common utility, he is 
much inferior in ability to support a family to his ancestor 
three or four centuries ago.’ t 


‘ 


‘ 


‘ 


. 


To compare with satisfactory precision the modes of life of 
generations of men living at distant periods, and in a form of 


society and state of civilisation widely different from each 


* Edinburgh Review, vol. exxvi. p. 43. 
{ History of the Middle Ages, vol. iii. p. 455, 
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other, is a task of no small difficulty. In the first place, we 
find a great conflict of authorities as to facts. It is like the 
old story of the gold and silver shield: everything depends 
upon the point of view, and whether the object or spirit of the 
writer to whom we refer, was to exalt or disparage the past in 
comparison with the present. The enthusiasm of the laudator 
te mporis acti may be consistent with perfect honesty of purpose, 
yet it may no less fatally mislead his readers than intentional 
misrepresentation. On ‘the other hand, the ardent admirer of 
the nineteenth century, with its vast discoveries and unresting 
activity, may be easily tempted to undervalue the rude enjoy- 
ments and simple housewifery of our ancestors, unconscious of 
the countless wants that modern science has supplied. Mr. 
Froude, indeed, has appealed to the language of the Statute 
Book as an unbiassed authority upon the facts and usages of the 
times; but evidence of this kind ought certainly to be received 
with considerable caution, since it clearly appears that the reci- 
tals of many Acts of Parliament under the Tudor sov ereigns 
were simply the declarations of the power which ruled the course 
of legislation, and in many cases were actually the effusions of 
the ministerial or royal pen. But there are still greater difficul- 
ties inherent in the task of comparing the conditions of men in 
widely different eras of civilisation. It is equally true with 
regard to nations as to individuals, that a system of compensa- 
tion pervades the arrangements of Prov idence, which reduces 
to something like an average level the inequalities of human 
conditions. Every stage of society, from the rudest to the 
most refined, has its special evils, and its countervailing advan- 
tages. Even slavery has its gleams of light-hearted mirth and 
thoughtless security of the future. The blessings of the 
highest civilisation are by no means unalloyed. Much as 
society may gain, on the whole, by what is called the ‘march 
‘ of improvement,’ by the advancement of arts, wealth and 
knowledge, the revolution thus effected never fails to bring in 
its train some changes which furnish to the admirer of the past 
just occasion for regret. Rich, powerful, enlightened, popu- 
lous a nation may become, yet not without some compromise 
of individual happiness, some sacrifice of class to class, perhaps 
some defacing of valuable features in the national character. 
The unparalleled development of our manufactures and com- 
merce within the last thirty years, is triumphantly referred to 
by political reasoners as an ‘irrefragable proof of the enormous 
increase of national opulence; but ‘though the mouths of strug- 
gling recipients of limited incomes may be stopped by such an 
argument, their personal experience rebels against it. The 
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swollen columns of the Board of Trade Returns of Imports 
and Exports carry no comfort to the heart of the hard-pressed 
commercial clerk, or the half-fed farm labourer. Professor 
Fawcett has some just remarks upon the deceptive symptoms 
of a statistical prosperity :— 

‘ Our leading statesmen have been too prone to measure the weal 
of the country by a fallacious statistical standard. Around us, on 
every side, there are striking evidences of wealth being accumulated 
with unexampled rapidity. Our exports and imports have in a few 
years been trebled. ‘The soil is better cultivated, all the material 
resources of the country are developed with the greatest skill and 
enterprise, and there are all the outward tokens of vast wealth. 
When we observe these things we are inclined to say, mark what 
proofs of national prosperity! But let it be remembered, that the 
jabourers may observe the same facts ; and then let me ask, if some 
very different thoughts will not be suggested to their minds?’ 


(P.'308.) 


In instituting such a comparison as we have now in view, a 
great deal depends on the nature of the tests applied. If we 
compare the dwelling of the English farm labourer of the pre- 
sent day—his furniture and implements for household use, the 
clothes that he wears, the variety of products, foreign and 
colonial, of which his diet, seanty though it be, is composed— 
with the conditions of life of his predecessors of the same class 
under the early Edwards or Henrys, we shall no doubt be 
struck with the amazing superiority in regard to the comforts 
and refinements of life which the subjects of Queen Victoria 
enjoy. Adam Smith enumerates, in a characteristic passage of 
his great work, the variety of ingredients, the great diversity 
of arts and inventions, employed in producing the accommoda- 
tions, few and simple as they appear in our eyes, of the modern 
labourer—his leather shoes, his linen shirt, the bed he lies on, 
with all the different parts that compose it, his glass windows, 
his knives and forks, his vessels of pewter or earthenware, his 
kitchen grate, and sea-borne coal fuel, his clock on the wall, 
his two or three books on the shelf, and the other items of his 
modest interior; and he concludes with the striking but not 
extravagant assertion, that ‘ the accommodation of an European 
‘ prince does not so much exceed that of an industrious and 
‘frugal peasant, as the accommodation of the latter exceeds 
‘that of many an African king, the absolute master of the 
‘ lives and liberties of 10,000 naked savages.’ * 

Professor Rogers, no unfavourable witness to the times of 


* Wealth of Nations, book i. chap. i. 
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which he writes, thus describes the dwellings and mode of life 
of the peasantry of the fourteenth century :— 

‘The peasant’s home was, we may believe, built of the coarsest 
material, most frequently of wattles daubed with mud or clay. Bricks 
never appear to be used. The manor house was generally built of 
stone, but the tenements by which it was surrounded were of the 
meanest description. We, whom the progress of mechanical skill 
and agricultural science have made acquainted with a number of 
conveniences, now regularly distributed, but utterly unknown to 
our forefathers, cannot realise the privations of a medieval winter, 
the joy of a medieval spring, and the glad thankfulness of an 
abundant harvest. Familiar with cheap artificial light, we cannot 
easily comprehend a state of things in which the purchase of a 
pound of candles would have almost absorbed a workman’s daily 
wages. The offering of a candle at the shrine of a saint was a 
natural tribute, because it was a choice personal enjoyment. Few 
persons could have afforded to break the curfew. The lights of a 
medieval church, the warmth, and the incense must have formed a 
peculiarly acceptable contrast to those who lived in chilly dark 
huts, where glass was unknown, fuel comparatively dear, and clean- 
liness all but impossible. Scurvy in its most virulent forms, and 
leprosy, modified perhaps by the climate, were common disorders, 
for, as has been often said, the people lived on salt meat half the 
year; and not only were they without potatoes, but they do not 
appear to have had other roots which are now in common use, as 
carrots and parsneps. Onions and cabbage appear to have been the 
only esculent vegetables. It will be found that nettles (if we can 
identify these with urtice) were sold from the garden. Spices, the 
cheapest of which was pepper, were quite out of theirreach. Sugar 
was a very costly luxury; and our forefathers do not appear, judging 
from the rarity of the notices, to have been skilful in the manage- 
ment of bees. 

‘Clothing, again, was dear. It has been observed before that 
the cloth was coarse, if we may judge from the lining of Wykeham’s 
mitre case, but its price was high. So with linen, which appears to 
have been costly. Shirts were, in fact, such valuable articles. that 
they are often the subjects of charitable or ostentatious doles, and 
we find them not unfrequently at this time, as well as for centuries 
afterwards, devised by will.’ * 

The comforts and accommodations of life, which even the 
poorest families now enjoy, are the fruit of modern discoveries, 
and of improvements in the processes of manufacture, brought 
home, by the increasing competition of trade, to every man’s 
door. But though the use of these things contributes much to 
the ease and enjoyment of those who are fairly provided with 
the means of subsistence, it must always be borne in mind 


* History of Prices, &c., vol. i. p. 65. 
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that the necessaries of life are to the poor man, as the very 
term implies, a prior consideration to its comforts or refine- 
ments. The linen shirt and glass windows of the modern 
labourer are no substitute for the bread which is needed to fill 
his children’s mouths; and it would be better for himself to 
work with wooden shoes on his feet than with an empty 
stomach. If we test the question before us by the relative 
quantity and quality ot the food accessible to the peasant of 
the fourteenth century and his modern successor, it may be 
doubted—and, indeed, it is more than doubtful—whether the 
ploughman or swineherd of Edward III. or Richard II.’s 
time could not command a larger share, and even a better 
quality of diet, in exchange for his labour, than the recipients 
of 10s. or lls. a week in one of our southern counties at the 
present day. Mr. Hallam, as above stated, declares himself 
an adherent, though a reluctant one, to this conclusion. Cal- 
culating the rate of a common labourer’s hire in the fourteenth 
century, and comparing it with the current prices of wheat 
and of animal food, and making the same comparison between 
the modern values of each, he estimates that the present 
labourer, as compared with his predecessor, could purchase 
but half the quantity of wheat, assuming its then price at 80s. 
a quarter, and half the quantity of meat, which at the time 
he wrote was 7d. per lb. Subsequent changes have somewhat 
modified the prices assumed, but do not substantially affect 
the conclusion. Mr. Hallam quotes also the remark of Sir 
John Fortescue, that the English lived far more upon animal 
diet than their rivals the French; a circumstance to which he 
ascribes their superior strength and courage. Various inci- 
dental notices confirm this conclusion. The preamble of the 
Act 24 Hen. 8, cap. 3, recites that, ‘ Whereas before this time 
‘ all manner of victual hath been sold at prices convenient, so 
‘that all your subjects, and especially poor persons, might 
*‘ with their craft or bodily labour buy sufficient for the neces- 
‘ sity and sustentation of themselves, their wives and children ; 
‘but now all victual, especially beef, mutton, pork, and veal, 
“ which is the common feeding of the mean and poor persons, are 
‘ sold at so excessive a price, &c. At a later date the Spanish 
envoys of Philip II. commented on the abundance of food 
which our forefathers enjoyed, and the dirty habits of their 
daily life. *‘ These peasants,’ they said, ‘ live like hogs, but they 
‘ fare as well as the King.’* 

If, therefoee, we confine our view to the few essential 





* ‘His story of Prices, vol, j i, p. 2 296. 
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articles of diet, the sustentation of life and of muscular 
strength being merely regarded, it may be fair to conclude 
that in those days of few wants and limited ideas, the labourer 
for hire was able to afford himself a fuller and heartier sub- 
sistence than the cottager of our own time, to whom the 
extravagant price of meat makes it almost a prohibited article, 
whose richest luxury is cheese or bacon, and who, in default 
of beer, ekes out his scanty meal with a mildly comforting 
dilution of tea. 

There is, however, another consideration very important to 
be taken into account in contrasting the past and present 
conditions of the agricultural class. The quality of his sub- 
sistence, so long as it suffices to support nature, is not of so 
much consequence to the poor man, whose only property is his 
labour, as the certainty of employment. In the case of the 
medieval peasant, the precariousness of his livelihood was a 
terrible incident of his condition. The operations of husbandry, 
under the rude system of cultivation which then prevailed, 
were so limited as to render employment very inconstant and 
doubtful, except at the two busy seasons of seed-time and 
harvest. During the winter months the work of the farm was 
almost wholly suspended, a large portion of the live stock 
being killed off, and salted for provisions during that season. 
Of all the benefits which an improved system ‘of tillage and 
an increased capital applied to farming confer upon the 
labourer, the most valuable beyond question is the security 
thus afforded for constant work and regular earnings. But 
besides this circumstance, there is another, deeply affecting 
the welfare of the lower ranks of the community, in which a 
prodigious change for the better has been effected. No part 
of the economy of modern communities is so important as 
that by which the cereal produce of the soil is stored and 
husbanded, and its consumption so regulated as to ensure a 
nearly equable supply between harvest and harvest. Modern 
populations are thus guarded against those terrible alternations 
of abundance and famine to which half-civilised communities 
are exposed. For this great advantage we are indebted, not 
merely to the granaries and store-houses, which, except to a 
very limited extent, our ancestors did not possess, but also to 
the operations of a class of persons whom, as soon as ever 
they began to raise their heads, the Legislature, in its ignorance 
of economical laws, marked down as public enemies, and strove 
by the heaviest penalties to crush—the dealers in corn. In 
the absence of this useful class, through whose agency price 
becomes the infallible self-acting regulator of consumption— 
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for want of that due adjustment of the consumption of the 
country to its produce, which the spontaneous mechanism of 
trade would have ensured—the nation, like an improvident 
spendthrift, was living too fast at one season, and found itself 
reduced to destitution before the next year’s allowance became 
due. The farmers without capital disposed of their crops at 
moderate prices soon after the harvest; purchasers, who only 
looked to their immediate wants, finding corn cheap, were 
naturally improvident in their use of it; the price, therefore, 
almost invariably rose as the year advanced, and was frequently 
at an enormous height just before harvest. Stow informs us 
that in 1317 the harvest was all got in before September 1, 
and that wheat, which had been before at 4/. the quarter, fell 
to 6s. 8d. * A detail of the prices of grain,’ says Sir Frederick 
Eden, in his valuable ‘ History of the Poor,’ ‘ would furnish 
‘us with abundant proof, if proof were wanting, of the ex- 
‘ treme misery of those times, in which the only buyers of corn 
‘ were the consumers.’ It has been well observed, that much 
of the rejoicing and merriment which traditionally belongs to 
the rustic festival of harvest home, may probably be attributed 
to the state of things now described—the insecurity of subsist- 
ence and the frequent exhaustion of the last year’s supplies 
before the new crop had been got in. The author just quoted 
compares the feeling with which the return of harvest was 
hailed in those days to the emotion with which the Egyptian 
cultivator watches the overflowing of the Nile. To the peasant 
of six centuries ago, the question of a full or scanty—nay, 
even of a late or early—harvest was of vital importance. To 
them scarcity was starvation, even delay was fatal. A bad 
crop, or a late season, obliged the wretched cultivator to make 
use of food of which we can form no notion, except perhaps 
from the recent incidents of Irish famine. Hence the enthu- 
siastic feelings with which the great event of the year’s storage 
was hailed: * They joy before Thee as in the joy of harvest, 
‘and as men rejoice when they divide the spoil.’ Nations 
which thus depend on the exclusive produce of their own soils, 
and which live from hand to mouth upon the crops raised 
within the year, exist at the mercy of periodical famines, and 
stake their lives on the vicissitudes of the seasons and the 
inconstancy of the elements. 

But, over and above all the contingencies of nature, the 
droughts and scarcities which from time to time thinned the 
numbers and devastated the homes of the ‘common folk’ in 
the middle ages; in addition, too, to the raids and forays, the 
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ravages of war, and oppressions of feudal superiors to which 
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they were liable, was the persecution which the labouring class 
underwent at the hands of the Legislature, acting not so much 
with intentional tyranny, as in blind and blundering ignorance 
of the social interests which it undertook to regulate. The 
famous Statute of Labourers, again and again re-enacted and 
amended as often as its provisions were proved futile, origi- 
nated in the Great Plague in the reign of Edward III., which 
aused a sudden and enormous void in the labour market t, 
‘arrying off, according to a moderate estimate, from one third 
to one half of the whole population of the country. The 
necessary effect of this visitation was a great scarcity of labour, 
followed, in the natural course of things, by an increase in the 
rate of wages. This inevitable operation of the law of demand 
and supply, the Legislature, in its unwisdom, set itself to coun- 
teract, by a forcible interference between the employer and 
the weekenen 1 ; and the statute* was passed which is remark- 
able as being the first in which any notice occurs of the free 
labourer for hire. The preamble thus states the case ex parte 
the employers and the Legislature :— 

‘Because a great part of the people, and especially of workmen 
and servants late died of the plague, many, seeing the necessity of 
masters and great scarcity of servants, will not serve unless they 
may receive excessive wages, and some rather willing to beg in idle- 
ness, than by labour to get their living ; we, considering the grievous 
incommodities which, of the lack especially of ploughmen and of 
such labourers, may hereafter come, have ordained,’ &c. 

It then enacts that every able-bodied man and woman, not 
being a merchant or exercising any craft, or having estate 
or land, should be bounden to serve, whenever required so 
to do, at the wages accustomed to be given in the twentieth 
year of the King, and in five or six average years next before ; 
and that if any man or woman, whether free or bond, should 
be required to serve at such customary wages, and would not, 
he or she should committed to the next gaol. It was 
further ordained that labourers departing from their service 
should be imprisoned, and that any master who should consent 
to give higher wages than the Act authorised, should be 
liable to forfeit double the amount paid or promised. The 
statute proceeds to apply the same regulations to a variety 
of artificers, smiths, masons, carpenters, &c. It further enjoins 


* The Statute of Labourers was in its original form not a statute 
but an ordinance. In that shape it was originally promulgated by 
the authority of the Crown. The next year it was enacted as a 
Parliamentary statute. 
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that no person shall presume, under pain of imprisonment, 
to give any alms under colour of pity or charity to any 
beggar who, being able-bodied, should refuse to work. To 
make some compensation for these severe restrictions, a clause 
is inserted, ‘as wise and just,’ as Mr. Hallam ironically ob- 
serves, ‘and as practicable as the rest, for the sale of provisions 
‘at reasonable prices.’ This clause was indeed a necessary 
corollary to the statute. It was impossible for the lawgivers, 
who fixed the low rate of wages, to resist the logical appeal of 
the labourer; that if the wages by which he earned his main- 
tenance were to be limited, the prices of that maintenance 
ought to be limited also. 

By these arbitrary enactments the Parliament of that day, 
bent on the policy of subduing what we find described, in the 
legislative language of the time, as ‘ the refractory spirit of the 
‘ villeins,’ endeavoured to drive the labourer into a corner, and 
cut off every mode of escape from the meshes of the law. 
Foreseeing the difficulty of enforcing a rule which the em- 
ployer himself might find it his interest to break through, 
they made the employer as well as the workman liable to a 
penalty for exceeding the rate; and, in case the latter should 
refuse to work at all rather than to sell his labour below its 
value, they made almsgiving an offence punishable with impri- 
sonment, thus leaving no alternative but starvation or the 
statute. The provisions of this ordinance being, in the nature 
of things, incapable of execution, and leading, as a matter of 
course, to every sort of evasion and collusion, it became a 
constantly recurring complaint of the Commons, during a long 
period, that ‘the Statute of Labourers was not kept.’ The 
Legislature in truth might as well have attempted to make 
water run up hill. The very next year after the Ordinance 
was put in force, a statute was passed reciting its inefficacy, 
owing to the ‘ singular covetise’ of the servants, and re-enact- 
ing its provisions with some additional stringent clauses to 
prevent evasion. The sanctions of religion were superadded 
to the terrors of corporal punishment and the gaol, and 
labourers were to be sworn twice a year to observe the statute. 
Another device was adopted to preclude the underpaid farm 
labourer from seeking to find more profitable employment in 
the towns. He was forbidden to leave his own village, and 
imprisonment was denounced against those who should fly from 
one part of the country to another. Several other attempts 
were made, during the remainder of Edward III.’s long reign, 
to give vitality to the unworkable enactments of which each 
successive Act recited and deplored the inefficacy; but the 
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pressure of this coercive legislation served only, like a 
potent medicine ill applied, to generate new disorders in 
the body politic. In the last year of that reign we find the 
Commons making complaint that ‘ masters were obliged to give 
‘ their servants and labourers great wages,’ in spite of all the 
penalties of the law, to prevent their running away, and that 
the encouragement which they received in these evil prac- 
tices often induced them, upon the slightest cause of dis- 
gust, to quit their masters; that they wandered thus from 
county to county, and that many of the runaways turned 
beggars, and led idle lives in cities and boroughs, although 
they had sufficient bodily strength to gain a livelihood if they 
pleased to work. Many became ‘ staf-strikers,’ and wandered, 
in parties of two, three, or four, from village to village; but 
the greater number turned out sturdy rogues, and infested 
the kingdom with frequent robberies. Here we meet with an 
early legislative recognition of that terrible scourge of vagrancy 
which became in after times a source of incessant danger and 
anxiety to the Commonwealth; and we trace the origin of the 
nuisance, by the admission of the law-makers themselves, to 
that false policy which, depriving the labourer of his just 
right to dispose as he best might of his own industry, goaded 
him into rebellion against the Government, and converted those 
who might have been industrious subjects into desperate evil- 
doers. 

Throughout the reign of Richard II. the same policy was 
pursued, and still with the same results. New penalties were 
met by new evasions; as fast as one chink was stopped, an- 
other flaw broke out. Experience of the failure of the fixed 
rate of wages now suggested a fresh experiment—a sliding 
scale, under which wages were to vary with the prices of pro- 
visions. The justices of the peace in every county were 
directed to make proclamation, ‘ according to the dearth of 
* victuals, how much every workman was to receive. This 
statute, it is needless to say, proved as futile as those which 
had preceded it. No other evidence of the failure is 
needed beyond the explicit admissions of the statute-makers 
themselves. Each Act in turn records the inutility of those 
which had gone before, yet the radical error in the principle of 
them all never seems to have suggested itself. Throughout 
the succeeding reigns, down to the sixth year of Henry VIIL., 
statutes for regulating the rate of wages continued to be 
passed, and further provisions were superadded by which the 
precise hours for work, for meals, and for sleep, and many other 
details of the labourer’s existence, were prescribed by law. 
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Meantime the irrepressible disease of vagrancy was becoming 
worse and worse; and the Statute Book teems with enact- 
ments designed to check the spread of that malady, which 
was, however, rather aggravated than lessened by the ill- 
directed remedies applied to it. When the evil reached an 
intolerable height, the Government strove to cope with it by 
laws of extravagant severity. The Acts of Henry VIII. 
against vagrants were written in blood. The punishment of 
an able-bodied man found begging was, for the first offence, 
‘whipping at the cart’s tail till his body were bloody by rea- 
‘son of such whipping ;’ for the second, whipping again, and 


DP 


‘to have the upper part of the gristle of the nght ear cut off;’ 
for the third offence, death. Nor were these terrific penalties 
mere idle menace. It is stated by Hume and other writers, 
on the authority of Harrison, that in the reign of Henry VIII. 
alone there were executed 72,000* great and petty thieves 
(this was out of a population not exceeding from four to five 
millions); and that the ‘rapines committed by the infinite 
* number of wicked, wandering, idle people were intolerable to 
* the poor countrymen, and obliged them to a perpetual watch 
‘ of their sheepfolds, pastures, woods, and cornfields.’ 

With the reign of Elizabeth commenced a new era of legis- 
lation respecting labour and pauperism. A statute of the fifth 
year of that reign repealed all preceding enactments affecting 
labourers, and established a new code. The preamble of this 
Act is worth quoting for the acknowledgment which it con- 
tains respecting the hardships of the preceding laws, and the 
touch of compassion and sympathy with which it refers to the 
oppressed class. ‘ Although,’ it begins, ‘there remain and 
‘stand in force presently a great number of Acts and Sta- 
‘tutes concerning the retaining, departing, wages, and orders 
‘ of apprentices, servants, and labourers, as well in husbandry 
‘as in divers other arts, mysteries, and occupations; yet partly 
from the imperfection and contrariety which is found and doth 
appear in sundry of the said laws, and chiefly from that the 
wages and allowances limited in many of the said statutes are 
in divers places too small, and not answerable to this time, re- 
specting the advancement of prices of all things belonging to the 
said servants and labourers, the said laws cannot conveniently, 
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* We are aware that the accuracy of these figures has been ques- 
tioned by later writers, and the number stated may possibly be 
inexact ; but the fact of a prodigious amount of capital punishment 
during this reign is confirmed by many notices and records of the 
time. 
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‘ without the great grief and burthen of the poor labourer and 
‘hired man, be put in good and due execution, &c. The statute 
then, averring that ‘ there is a good hope that if a new law be 
* passed concerning wages, it will banish idleness, advance 

‘husbandry, and y le ‘ld unto the hired man a convenient pro- 

* portion of w ages,’ proceeds to prescribe a great number of 
precise and arbitrary regulations for the hiring and payment 
of labourers. There is little novelty indeed in these enact- 
ments. It is the old story over again. The light of political 
economy had not yet dawned, and the true law of wages— 
nature’s own righteous law—was reserved for the discoveries 
of the future. To fix the rate of the labourer’s earnings recourse 
was again had to the tribunal of the petty sessions. Justices 
of the peace, themselves interested parties and employers, were 
to adjust the scale of payment. No labourer was to leave the 
place where he had Jast served without a licence; the usual 
penalties were imposed for giving or taking too much wages, 
or for departing into any other county. A subsequent Act of 
the 39th Elizabeth recites the failure of the Act just referred 
to with respect to the fixing of the rate of wages, though it is 
alleged to have proved beneficial in other respects. Two further 
statutes, passed in the reign of James I. on the same subject, 
complete the catalogue of futile, yet not less mischievous, enact- 
ments, by which for more than two centuries and a half the 
Legislature strove to accomplish its impracticable purpose of 
regulating the price of labour by law. During all this time 
the poor labourer was the subject of a series of empirical 
experiments, which produced no other effect than to irritate 
and degrade him, while they developed in rank luxuriance 
that portentous growth of pauperism, vagrancy, and crime 
which became the plague and terror of the Legislature. As 
the laws for suppressing vagrants, against whom, says Dr. 
Burn, ‘almost all severities were practised except se alping,’ 
became more rigorous, the villages were thinned of labourers, 
the number of vagabonds and marauders increased, the land 
swarmed with ‘sturdy rogues’ and ‘ valient beggars; ’ while 
the impotent and helpless poor, deprived of their natural means 
of protection and support, were reduced to a pitiable state of 
destitution. It would perhaps be too much to say that the 
wide-spread disease of modern pauperism is to be distinctly 
traced to the legislation which we have now described; but 
there can be no rational doubt that a large part of our social 
disorders is a legacy from bygone times, and is the legiti- 
mate fruit of that false policy of interference by which the 
free development of labour and capital was for a long time 
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restricted or suppressed. Distress and suffering indeed are in- 
cident to all conditions of society: ‘ the poor shall never cease 
* out of the land,’ and the lot of the working-class can never 
be a very light one. But the worst calamity to which they 
are subject—the lack of employment for their labour—is, we 
firmly believe, an artificial evil; and pauperism, as distinguished 
from poverty, is the creature of vicious laws and erroneous 
theories of social economy. 

Before the close of Elizabeth’s reign, the Legislature, wearied 
with its own impotent attempts to staunch the ever-running 
sore of vagrancy and destitution, had been driven to resort to 
a new prince iple, which was embodied in an Act than which 
few have ever been pregnant with more important conse- 
quences to the social condition of a nation. This Act was 
the 43rd Elizabeth, the origin and nucleus of that vast frame- 
work of Poor Law legislation which in after times was raised 
upon it, and the principle which it affirmed was, that property 
should be chargeable for the relief of indigence. The rule 
thus adopted, if not in perfect accordance with strict economic 
theory, which would require, under a perfectly organised in- 
dustrial system, that labour fully employed and adequately 
rewarded should support its own burdens, was yet, under the 
then existing conditions of society and the labour-market, 
probably the most just and expedient remedy for’ pressing 
evils that could have been devised. The best vindication of 
the principle is perhaps the fact that it has endured for nearly 
three hundred years, and is still the corner stone of our 
modern Poor Law. And yet, if the statesmen who drew up 
this famous statute could have foreseen all the noxious fruits 
it was destined to bear, and the abuses and perversions which 
were to be engrafted upon its stock by succeeding generations, 
they might well have recoiled from their own work, for rarely 
has a sound and simple principle been wrested to more mis- 
chievous and demoralising consequences. We are not writing 
a history of the English Poor Laws, and have no space now 
for tracing out the gradual distortion and depravation of their 
original theory ; it is enough here to say that, ere the abuses 
which outgrew from them reached their climax, they had fear- 
fully demoralised that class who were the recipients of relief, 
and were eating like a canker into the property on which the 
charge was levied. But there was one baneful graft upon the 
stem of the Elizabethan Poor Law which, more perhaps than 
any other, vitiated its growth, and which, in surveying the past 
history of our agricultural population, it would be improper 
to omit from consideration. This was the Law of Parochial 
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Settlement, which originated in an Act of the fourteenth year 
of Charles II., and was extended and worked out into a highly 
artificial and complicated code by a series of subsequent pro- 
visions. It would be difficult, in our opinion, to specify any 
set of enactments which has produced a larger crop of moral 
and social evils than this Law of Settlement. It is opposed to 
the fundamental principles of political economy, which demand, 
alike in the interest of the individual and of the community, 
that every man should be allowed to carry his strength and 
skill to the best market, and that the capitalist should have 
free access to any quarter from which labour can be obtained. 
But under the restriction thus imposed the circulation of labour 
was dammed up and forcibly confined within a number of small 
local channels. The peasant or artisan, unable to find employ- 
ment or adequate wages in the parish of his birth, was prohibited 
from seeking to transfer his labour to another place where 
wages might be good and workmen in demand. On entering 
another parish he was liable to be laid hold of by the parochial 
authorities, and sent back on the ground that he was likely to 
become chargeable. The effect was practically to restrict the 
poor man to his place of birth, destroying every incentive to 
independent exertion, and perpetuating ignorance, poverty, and 
a low state of civilisation. The peasant became, and regarded 
himself as ‘being, ‘ adstrictus glebe, a mere serf of the soil on 
which he was born; his spirit sank, and he fell into a helpless 
and hopeless state of dependence on his parish, upon whose 
funds the law which chained him to its precincts appeared to 
give him something like an equitable claim. And while the 
law thus lowered the labourer in his own eyes, it no less 
cheapened and degraded him in the eyes of others. The arti- 
ficial congestion of labour within narrow local limits brought 
about a state of things in which that commodity, which ought 
to be the most valued of all things since it is the foundation of 
all value, came to be regarded as a superfluity and a drug. 
Instead of being prized for his strength and skill, the point of 
view in which the working man was regarded was that of a 
possible burden on the rates. In the eyes of parish officers 
he was a nuisance; to the mind of the landowner, a bugbear 
and an expense. To get rid of him, and to saddle another 
parish with the liability of his maintenance, became a study 
which all the resources of legal subtlety and chicanery were 
strained to assist. The frauds and stratagems devised by 
astute lawyers for the purpose of supporting or resisting 
orders of removal, the costly litigation to which these contests 
led, and the reckless inhumanity with which the unfortunate 
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objects of them were bandied about from parish to parish, 
with less consideration of their dignity as human beings than 
if they had been part of the animal stock of a farm—these 
are among the saddest and most scandalous records of pau- 
perism with which the odious law of parochial settlement is 
justly chargeable. Denounced by all the highest economical 
authorities, from Adam Smith downwards, condemned by many 
practical statesmen, among whom Mr. Pitt* was conspicuous, 
this vicious system was sustained for two centuries, not so much 
by the force of argument or conviction as by the difficulty of 
escaping from the trammels which its operation had created, 
and the resistance of those who feared to suffer by the process 
of getting back to a sound and natural state of things. It is 
only within the last two years that this noxious branch of our 
Poor Law legislation received the blow which precedes its total 
downfall by the Union Chargeability Act—a measure which, 
although proceeding from the Liberal side of the House, re- 
ceived, we rejoice to say, the efficient support of the most 
enlightened members of the Conservative party—a measure 
which makes it no longer the sordid interest of every parish to 
treat the labourer within its borders as a contingent burden 
on the rate-book, and which removes from the landowner the 
besetting temptation to refuse his poor neighbour a dwelling 
upon the estate on which he works, to pull down existing 
cottages, or to prevent the erection of new ones when de- 
manded by the wants of an increasing population, 

Despite all the impediments interposed by improvident laws 
and perverted institutions, the tide of national prosperity con- 
tinued to advance, and the country increased in wealth, in 
population, and in military renown, whatever abuses might be 
found lurking in the lower strata of society, and whatever 
sufferings, unnoticed by historians, might be endured by a 
class too feeble to make its complaints audible. That the 
difficulty of keeping in check the evils of vagrancy and the 
miseries of destitution continued to be felt is evident from the 
records of Parliament, which was continually called upon to 
apply fresh remedies to the new disorders and grievances which 
broke out, and especially to patch and reconstruct that law of 
settlement which was continually engendering the abuses inci- 
dent to its existence. On more than one occasion we find 
William ITTI., in addressing his Parliaments, adverting to the 





* See his admirable speech delivered in February 1796, reported 
in Hansard and cited by Sir G. Nicholls, ‘ History of English Poor 
‘Law,’ vol. ii. p. 127. 
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increase of the poor and the heavy burden occasioned by their 
maintenance. In a Report made in 1696 by the newly-created 
Board of Trade, and which was drawn up by the famous John 
Locke, one of the first members of that Board, it is stated that 
‘ the multiplying of the poor and the increase of the tax for 
‘their maintenance has been a growing burden upon the 
‘ kingdom these many years, and the two last reigns felt the 
‘ increase of it as well as the present.’ He also records his 
opinion ‘ that above one half of those receiving parish relief 
‘are able to earn their own livelihood’—a statement which 
shows to how great an extent even at that early date the 
original design of the Poor Law had been perverted. Never- 
theless, the period which intervened from the accession of the 
Stuarts till the latter part of the eighteenth century was one 
in which the English labourer’s condition might, on the whole, 
be advantageously compared with that of preceding genera- 
tions, or of the peasantry of other countries. Professor Rogers 
has specified the early part of the last century as an age of 
exceptional prosperity to that part of the community. The 
population of the country was not great, the prices of corn 
and of the main necessaries of life were moderate, and the 
pressure of the poor rates, though the amount was continually 
increasing and much complained of, had not yet become exces- 
sive. At the end of Anne’s reign, in 1714, the total amount 
raised is supposed to have been rather under one million. But 
as we advance towards the close of the century, we observe the 
parochial taxation becoming more and more a subject of com- 
plaint, and brought again and again under the notice of the 
Legislature. At the close of the American war, in 1784, the 
total raised exceeded two millions. It was perceived that the 
sums yearly expended on the relief of the poor were always 
advancing, never decreasing; and it was apprehended with 
justice that, unless this fatal tendency were arrested, the bur- 
then would in time become intolerable. The fulfilment of 
these anticipations was much accelerated by the unfavourable 
seasons and deficient harvests which marked the closing years 
of the century. In 1796, wheat rose to upwards of 100s. the 
quarter; in June 1800 it reached 134s.; and in the spring of 
1801 it was at the famine price of 154s, The average price 
between 1794 and 1801 was 87s., or very nearly double that 
of the ten years preceding the former date. Yet no propor- 
tionate advance took place in the wages of labour. In the 
agricultural districts they were not, at the utmost, above 8s. 
per week. How, under these circumstances, was the labourer 
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to exist? There remained but one alternative—starvation or 
the poor rate. Great suffering, no doubt, was undergone by 
the peasantry, but the extreme consequence of distress was 
prevented by a process which had by this time become familiar— 
the supplementing of wages by the poor rate. The magis- 
trates, in whom the administration of this branch of the law 
was then vested, openly sanctioned the proceeding, which was, 
in fact, not illegal. The wages of labour and the relief from 
the rates henceforth became so blended as to be almost undis- 
tinguishable; but the increase of the charge grew so prodigious 
as to inflict a grievous burden on the ratepayer, while it 
proved a fertile source of demoralisation to the labourer. In 
the year 1802-3 the expenditure on the poor amounted to no 
less than four millions and a quarter, having more than doubled 
in seventeen years, 

From the beginning of the present century to 1818 was a 
period of severe distress and its natural concomitants, discon- 
tent and disturbance, during which the burden of the poor 
rate increased pari passu with the sufferings of the poor. In 
the year last mentioned the expenditure reached its maximum 
in the prodigious sum of 7,870,801/. Great alarm was justly 
felt at the demoralising influence of the system upon the 
labouring class, who appeared to be advancing year by year 
nearer and nearer to a state of universal pauperism. There 
were parishes at that time in which the rates had risen to 
19s., 20s., and even 21s. in the pound, three-quarters of that 
amount being virtually in lieu of wages. The late Sir George 
Nicholls, one of the Commissioners under the Act of 1834, 
and afterwards the historian of the Poor Laws, gives, in one 
of his earlier publications, a lively picture of the system as it 
prevailed in a parish in which he was himself a resident ante- 
cedently to the Poor Law Amendment Act :— 

‘A stripling marries a girl as ignorant and perhaps more youthful 
than himself. ‘They immediately apply to the overseers to provide 
them a house, and for something also towards getting them a bed 
and a little furniture. The birth of a child approaches, and the 
overseer is again applied to for a midwife, and for money to help 
them in the wife’s “‘down-lying.” Perhaps the child dies, and the 
parish then of course has to bury it; and if it lives the parish must 
surely help to maintain it. And so it was throughout the whole 
range of their existence—in youth and in age, in sickness and in 
health, in seasons of abundance and in seasons of scarcity, with low 
prices or with high prices—the parish was still looked to and relied 
upon as an unfailing resource to which everyone clung, and from 
which every poor man considered that he had @ right to obtain the 
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supply of every want, even although such want was caused by his 
own indvlence, vice, or improvidence.’ * 

Independence, self-respect, forethought, all the virtues on 
which the happiness and welfare of a peasantry depend, were 
undermined by this system, of which the moral corruption was 
even a greater evil than its ruinous extravagance. The reform 
of 1834 came but just in time to save the nation from an abyss 
of pauperism and parochial insolvency. Yet, though the down- 
ward course of ruin was arrested by that urgently needed 
change, it is not to be supposed that evils of long standing can | 
be immediately undone, or that the roots of inveterate abuses 
are extirpated though the tree on which they grew has been 
cut down. Bad laws invariably leave a seed of mischief be- 
hind them, and the taint which they spread descends as a 
baneful inheritance to after-generations. In addition to its 
demoralising effect on character, the old system of parish settle- 
ment and outdoor relief had thoroughly deranged the relations 
of population to labour in the rural districts. When the allow- 
ance from the rates was proportioned to the number of children 
of the recipient, a large family became a profitable possession, 
and even illegitimate offspring were reckoned as a source of 
income. The growth of population was thus stimulated by an 
artificial bounty, while the natural outflow for the surplus 
labour was checked and pent up within the parish limits by 
the Law of Settlement. Hence the number of the labourers 
became greatly in excess of the work to be done by them, the 
consequence being that those whom the land could not employ 
were supported by the rates. The cry of over-population was 
raised, and not without just cause, for the disproportion of 
numbers to employment had become an indisputable fact. The 
disciples of Malthus, panic-stricken at the spectacle, loudly 
invoked the ‘ preventive check.’ Emigration was the favourite 
panacea of others. New and ingenious modes of employing 
the poor were devised without much regard to the profitable- 
ness of the employment; even digging holes in order to fill 
them up again was thought a clever mode of disguising the 
evils of almsgiving. 

A generation has elapsed since a remedy, stringent but in- 
evitable, was applied to the state of things now described. 
The artificial-stimulus to the rural population being withdrawn, 
the great increase of national wealth, the progress of manu- 
factures, the new facilities of locomotion, the reclamation of 


* History of English Poor Law, vol. ii. pp. 242, 243. 
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lands, and other causes, have gradually produced an absorption 
of the surplus, and rectified the balance of numbers and em- 
ployment. Nay, in many districts it is now more than recti- 
fied, and the panic of over-population has given place to a 
panic of scarcity of labour. In various parts of England, but 
especially in the north, we now hear of the increasing difficulty 
of getting a sufficient supply of hands, and this inconvenience 
has become a leading topic at agricultural meetings and 
farmers’ club dinners. The substitution of machinery for 
hand labour in some of the most important processes of hus- 
bandry is recognised as an urgent necessity, and is extending 
itself more and more. County members and farmers’ friends 
are suggesting to the employers of labour the means by which 
they may be enabled to retain the men in their own villages, 
and counteract the temptations offered to them to go elsewhere ; 
for the premium of higher wages has already begun to operate 
upon the imaginations of this class, though naturally passive 
and slow to move, with few opportunities of communicating 
together or procuring information of what is taking place 
beyond their own narrow sphere. Still, wherever circum- 
stances favour the migration to a better labour-market— 
wherever the vicinity of large towns, or of mines, or any other 
better paid industry, brings directly under the peasant’s eyes 
the certainty of a more lucrative field of labour, the younger 
and more energetic members of that class are no longer slow 
to avail themselves of the opening to advance their interests, 
And this tendency is one which, as locomotion is made easier, 
and information more rapidly diffused, must be expected to 
increase more and more, unless counteracted by some new in- 
ducements to remain and till their fields at home. 

And this: brings us to a consideration of the actual position 
of the agricultural labourer—the state of the case as regards 
his privileges and his grievances at the present time. First, 
as to the amount of remuneration which he obtains for his 
labour. The rate of wages in husbandry differs very widely 
in the manufacturing and in the agricultural counties ; but it 
is with the latter that we are now chiefly concerned. In the 
southern and western districts the regular weekly wages for a 
day-labourer range from the minimum of 8s. to 12s., or at the 
utmost 13s,a week. Mr. Bailey Denton, whose estimate is 
certainly not a low one, states the average in the mid-southern 


and south-western districts at 10s. 6d. This is exclusive of 


extra payments at hay-time and harvest, as well of money 
gained by occasional piece-work where that practice exists. It 
is notorious, however, that great differences exist even between 
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parishes in which the money-rate of wages is the same, in 
regard to the privileges which the labourer enjoys over and 
above his fixed money income. The benefits of a cottage 
rented below its value, of a good piece of garden attached to 
it, and other boons which a liberal-minded employer may 
throw in his way, make a considerable addition in money’s 
worth to the labourer’s means. The great difficulty in making 
any general statement as to the condition of the class arises 
from the wide diversities between one parish and another, by 
reason of which every one is led to form a judgment upon the 
whole case according to his individual experience. Thus any 
general description is apt to incur the imputation on the one 
hand of over-stating, and on the other of under-stating, the facts. 
Our present concern, however, is not with ‘ model parishes,’ or 
with the favoured residences of wealthy and benevolent pro- 
prietors who employ their ample means in diffusing comfort 
around them, but with the average class of unprivileged 
parishes, where tenant-farmers and labourers form the whole 
community, where the extras and perquisites, besides harvest- 
money, are none, where cottages are rented at their full value 
or above it, and where no aids for obtaining fuel, provisions, 
or clothing below the cost price, form a substantial addition to 
the wage-fund. In such parishes, if we set off the harvest- 
money against the house-rent, there will remain to the labourer 
the above-stated average of 10s. 6d. per week to provide for 
the maintenance, clothing, and other requirements of himself 
and his family. It is obvious that a married man, with even 
three or four children, unless there are boys old enough to add 
to the earnings of the family, can do little more than keep 
body and soul together upon the dietary which this income 
will afford. Fresh meat at the present prices is of course 
a forbidden luxury; beer must be a rare indulgence; bread 
must be the staple of the family sustenance. Some bacon or 
cheese, and tea of the cheapest and least stimulating quality, 
with a small allowance of tobacco, form the only luxuries the 
labourer, if he is to make both ends meet, can indulge in. If a 
plot of garden be annexed—as is by no means universally the 
case—-to the cottage, a small stock of potatoes and other common 
vegetables is added to his stores. With the help of the produce 
of his garden he may make shift to keep a pig; but unless the 
progress of enclosure should have spared him some right of 
common, it is out of his power to support a cow, and there are 
difficulties which practically debar him from rearing poultry or 
other live stock. Some persons who are far above the sphere 
of such experience themselves, are fond of descanting on the 
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injudicious management and thriftlessness of the poor; but we 
doubt if the most skilful of these housekeeping censors would 
find it easy to scrape a surplus out of such an income as we have 
stated, after providing for the food, the clothing, the washing, 
and other household necessities, to say nothing of the occasional 
exigencies of sickness, and various casual demands of a family. 
If the labourer’s earnings suffice for the present immediate 
wants of existence, it is the utmost that can besaid. It is more 
than doubtful whether the scanty sustenance to which he is 
limited suffices to maintain his health and muscular power at 
that point which, apart from all consideration of personal enjoy- 
ment, is required for the efficiency, and therefore the true 
economy, of labour. As for the means of saving something 
against sickness or as a provision for old age, it would be 
romantic to cherish such a notion. There is one Superannua- 
tion Fund, and one only, for the aged or disabled day-labourer, 
and that is the Poor Rate! 

In comparing the condition of the cultivator of the soil with 
that of the mechanic or artisan, there is one peculiar feature of 
disadvantage in the lot of the former—the absence of the hope 
of advancement. ‘That constant and uniform desire of every 
* man to better his condition, which comes with him from the 
‘ womb and never leaves him till he goes to the grave,’ which 
one of the most sagacious of philosophers* has described as 
the mainspring of human industry, has, in the case of a large 
portion at least of our rural classes, no goal to aim at, no 
aliment to feed upon. Professor Rogers observes with truth, 
an artisan may rise to be a master, a mechanic to be an 
engineer, a factory operative to be a capitalist; but no En- 
glish agricultural labourer, in his most sanguine dreams, has 
‘ the vision of occupying, still less of possessing, land’ (vol. i. 
p- 693). Debarred from the hope of advancement, life to the 
great majority of men becomes a dreary blank, labour a cheerless 
servitude. From the highest service to the lowest, the possi- 
bility of advancement is the sovereign incentive which keeps 
the faculties alert, and brings out whatever of energy or 
vigour the man has within him. Without this stimulus, the 
mind sinks into a state of listless apathy, in which routine 
duties are gone through with mechanical formality. What 
prospect does the career of the common day-labourer in those 
districts where agriculture is the single employment, afford to 
quicken his thoughts or animate his movements? Assume 
that employment never fails, and that health and character are 
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maintained, what is the history of his life? From the period 
of early manhood when he comes into full pay as a labourer, 
he may go on in the same unvaried round from week to week, 

from month to month, from year to year, without having snails 
one step in advance, gained one inc sh of ground above the level 
that he started from, until the time when, his strength be- 
coming exhausted by toil, and his earnings having yielded no 
provision for old age, he retires from the field upon a weekly 
pittance from the Union, the last stage between his life of 
labour and his rest in the churchyard. This may be thought 
a sombre picture of the lot of the English farm-labourer; but, 
making allowance for fortunate exceptions, it is not an over- 
charged one. Nor is it too much to say that there must be 
something unsound in that social economy which, in a nation 
so wealthy as our own, holds out to the honest and industrious 
peasant no better prospect than a life of unintermitted toil, 
shut out from the hope of advancement, and terminating at last 
in the dreary haven of pauperism. Until our industrial system 
shall be adjusted upon such a footing that a life of honest 
labour shall lead to some better result than this, the congratu- 
lations which we hear from many quarters upon our unpa- 
ralleled national prosperity must appear to savour rather of 
irony than of truth. Mr. Fawcett comments in strong terms 
upon the depressed and stationary position of the agricultural 
peasant of the present time; and his brother professor, building 
his conclusions upon statistical evidence, is of opinion that the 
existing labourer is worse off than his predecessor at the time 
when Arthur Young described his circumstances about a hun- 
dred years since, but that ‘when his condition is contrasted 
‘ with that of his ancestor 500 years ago, the deterioration is 
‘ still more striking.’ Of the difficulties of instituting exact 
comparisons of this nature we have already spoken ; but there 
is one conclusion at least which we do not fear to advance, and 
which few, we think, will venture to charge with exaggeration. 
It is this, that the agricultural labourer has not yet reaped his 
fair share of that great increase of national wealth which within 
the last thirty years has flowed in upon the kingdom; that he 
has not partaken as he ought in that general advance in the 
standard of comfort and well-being which other classes have 
experienced ; that while they have moved forward he has stood 
still, an exception and contrast to the opulence, the luxury, 
and profusion of the period in which he lives. Other classes 
may look back upon the habits and mode of living of their 
ancestors with distaste or scorn; he perhaps might be tempted 
to think, did he know in what manner his forefathers lived and 
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fared, that peradventure the olden times were better than his 
own. 

But whether better or worse, one thing is clear, that it is im- 
possible to restore them, ‘To reproduce the habits and institu- 
tions of a bygone age is a dream of enthusiasts. Mr. Fawcett, 
though not one of the latter class, dwells with fond regret on 
the extinction of the small proprietors, and denounces primo- 
geniture and family settlements as the source of that monopoly 
of the land of England in a comparatively few hands, which 
debars the labourer from ever emerging from the condition of 
hireling in which he was born, and shuts out the light of hope 
from his career. Mr. Rogers in like manner dwells upon the 
great danger to this country, which ‘ lies in the present aliena- 
* tion of its people from the soil, and the future exodus of a dis- 
‘ inherited peasantry.’ The question of primogeniture is a 
large and far-reaching one, which touches the foundations not 
only of our proprietary, but also of our political and social 
system. It should always be borne in mind, however, that 
primogeniture in fact operates at present much more as a freely- 
adopted custom than as a legal rule, since it acts by force of 
law only in that small proportion of cases in which the pro- 
prietor forbears to exercise his own volition over the transmis- 
sion of his estate. It is only in the rare absence of will, 
settlement, or other disposition that the law pronounces in 
favour of the eldest son. In order, therefore, to get rid of pri- 
mogeniture, we should have not only to repeal a law, but to 
alter that long-established current of habit, sentiment, and 
tradition of which the law itself has been the exponent. The 
result which, in Mr. Fawcett’s opinion, would flow from, and 
would justify such a measure, would be the conversion of the 
present race of hired farm-labourers into an independent class 
of small proprietors. Yet how such a change could be wrought 
by any process short of an agrarian revolution, we are unable 
to comprehend. Land being assimilated by law to personal 
property, it is supposed that the large estates would become 
subdivided, and that portions of them, released from legal 
trammels, would come freely into the market. But before any 
portion of the soil could thus become the property of the 
labourer, two obstacles would have to be overcome. In the 
first place, he must have acquired the capital required for the 
purchase, and how he is to obtain this remains to be shown ; 
secondly, even if the capital were forthcoming, the land must 
be purchaseable on such terms as would make it a remunera- 
tive investment to the cultivator. The present distribution of 
our land-owning and cultivating classes into the three orders 
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of landlord, farmer, and labourer, which we are sometimes told 
is peculiar, or almost peculiar, to England, has arisen from no 
forcible interference or compulsion of law, but by the operation 
of natural causes, and has grown out of the peculiar circum- 
stances of the country. A limited area of soil, great wealth, 
and abundant population, engendered by commerce and manu- 
facturers, together with a social and political system, under 
which rank, influence, and consideration attach in an eminent 
degree to the ownership of the soil—these causes have con- 
ferred an artificial value upon land, which has concentrated it 
more and more in the hands of those who seek the social 
advantages which it confers, rather than the profit which it 
may be made to yield. As wealth increases so does the com- 
petition for this coveted investment increase, among those 
whose ambition prompts them to enrol their names in the 
honoured list of landed proprietors. The consequences which 
naturally follow are the accumulation of large tracts in the 
hands of individuals, the consolidation of farms, and the absorp- 
tion of the once numerous class of petty freeholders and yeomen. 
The existence of an intermediate order of tenant farmers 
results from the simple economical fact, that when the market 
value of land has attained a certain height, a better return for 
vapital is to be got by renting the land of another, than by 
owning and cultivating one’s own. What is true of the culti- 
vator with a small capital is true a@ fortiori of the cultivator 
without one. Were the institution of primogeniture to be 
abolished to-morrow, the labourer would find that the small but 
costly plot of ground, even if he could find the means of 
acquiring it, would prove nothing else but a damnosa hereditas 
to the purchaser. 

The gradual and inevitable revolution which has thus been 
brought about in regard to the tenure of land in England 
may be a subject of regret, but it has been occasioned by the 
progress of society, and to reverse it is impossible. We must 
find some other mode of indemnifying the peasantry more prac- 
ticable than that of restoring la petite culture and the extinct 
race of cottage landowners. As for the farmers, they may be 
considered to have gained no unfair equivalent for the loss they 
have sustained in ceasing to be proprietors. The improve- 
ments of agriculture and the general progress of society have 
elevated their condition; and we doubt if the English farm- 
tenant of the present day would be willing to exchange his 
lot for that of his brother cultivator across the Channel, 
who, although enjoying the nominal dignity of a proprietor, 
has to struggle with the difficulties of small capital and scanty 
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appliances, and barely holds his ground under the conditions of 
extreme thrift, hard fare, and unremitting personal toil. But 
for the labourer who has derived no proportionate compensation 
from the changes which have enriched the landowner, and 
raised the condition of his tenants, we should rejoice to see 
some sign of a brighter dawn looming in the future, some re- 
cognition of his patient merit, some amelioration of his too often 
cheerless lot. Nor ought we to disguise from ourselves the 
fact, that to adopt any improvements that would tend to recon- 
cile this humble class to their condition, and make them content 
to abide in it, would be a measure not more of justice to the 
labourer than of policy and interest to his employer. The 
scarcity of hands, already much complained of in certain of our 
rural districts, will ere long be much more severely felt, unless 
means be taken to counterbalance the attractions held out by 
emigration abroad, or by more hopeful and better paid employ- 
ments at home. We must do all that we reasonably can to 
improve the condition and increase the comforts of our rural 
population, unless we are prepared for a migration of which the 
effects would be apparent in half-tilled fields and depopulated 
villages. 

We may be challenged to show in what direction, and by 
what means these improvements can be effected, and we 
readily point out one instance in which the need for reform is 
very urgent, and the claim of the labourer, as it appears to us, 
mceontrovertibly just. We refer to the great deficiency which 
exists of decent and wholesome habitations—in some cases the 
inadequate supply, in others the miserable condition, of the 
rural cottages. This is a great and crying evil, and what is 
worse, it is an increasing one. The fact is but too well 
established by official inquiries, that while the demand for 
house-room in the agricultural counties has increased, the 
number of habitable tenements has undergone a considerable 
diminution. It has been shown that the demolition of cottages, 
notwithstanding the increased demand for them, has during 
the last ten years been in progress in 821 separate parishes or 
townships of England; so that these parishes were receiving, 
at the date of the census of 1861, as compared with 1851, a 
population of 54 per cent. greater into house-room 44 per 
cent. less. And in addition to these cases in which the dwell- 
ings have been purposely destroyed, there is a very large 
number of parishes in which the same result is taking place 
from their being allowed to fall into ruin. The scarcity 
of houses thus produced leads naturally to two consequences. 
First, high rents ; and in many parishes the cottager does pay 
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an excessive sum even for the poor abode he is able to 
obtain. But he has no alternative; there is no free trade, no 
open market for him; the competitors are many, the supply 
is short; he must take what he can get, and upon the land- 
lord’s terms ; and to his demand there is often no limit save 
that of conscience. The second consequence follows naturally 
from the first ; the higher the rent the larger the number who 
must combine to pay it, or the poorer the tenement which the 
labourer can afford to take. On the manifold evils resulting 
from this huddling together of the inmates it is needless to dwell. 
Health, comfort, decency, self-respect, the domestic affections, 
the laws of nature herself, are outraged or undermined by this 
contaminating intermixture, without regard to the proprieties 
due to age or sex, of human beings. Judges from the Bench, 
clergymen from the pulpit, philanthropists in their writings, 
legislators in their speeches, have branded this as the source 
of a large proportion of the immorality which in a latent state 
exists, and sometimes breaks out in a startling shape under 
the apparently quiet surface of our rural districts. But the 
plague spot is there still, and when we come to inquire into 
details, we find that not even in the repulsive alleys of the 
metropolis, or of our great cities, is the grievance of over- 
crowded dwellings more sorely felt than in some of the towns 
and villages of our agricultural counties. 

We have neither the’space nor the wish to enter now into 
the sickening particulars of the cases brought to light by 
Dr. Hunter in his official Report made in 1864, on the dwell- 
ings of the agricultural population of England; it is enough 
to say that it contains facts which well warrant the conclusion 
of the medical officer of the Privy Council, Mr. Simon, that 
the state of the homes of the peasantry in several of our rural 
counties is ‘a disgrace to the civilisation of England.’ Thus, 
we find instances in which individuals of both sexes, children 
and adults to the number of ten or more, are huddled together 
within the precincts of one small room; we find families con- 
sisting of four adults and five children shut up in an apartment 
11 ft. by 9 by 6 ft. 5 in. at the highest point; the whole family 
having a less allowance of cubic space than is allotted to a 
single convict. We find fathers and mothers, young women 
with their bastard children, and young men, packed together 
within four narrow walls; while it is almost needless to add 
that the means of water-supply, of ventilation, and of drainage 
are to be found at the lowest point of deficiency in these 
miserable one-roomed hovels. We are sure that no candid 
person who reads the evidence appended to Dr. Hunter’s 
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Report will hesitate to affirm with us, that the house-room at 


present provided for our rural class is‘in a great number of 


parishes very defective in amount, sometimes scandalous in 
quality, and not seldom exorbitant in price. 

A large part of the blame arising from this state of things is 
doubtless due to the vicious policy of that Law of Settlement, 
which has been already denounced as the source of the worst 
grievances of the poor. Landowners as a class are not more 
selfish than their neighbours, but they have in too many in- 
stances been unable to resist the temptation which the law has 
offered to them to thrust off upon others the burdens which 
its operation imposed. Prior to the modern changes in our 
Poor Law system, every settled inhabitant of a parish naturally 
came to be regarded as a possible burden upon the rates. To 
check the population and keep down the rates by limiting the 
habitations of a parish became thence the interest and too 
often the settled policy of those gee gee who looked no 
higher or farther than the diminution of the parish burdens. 
Under the influence of such motives, cottages were pulled down 
or suffered to fall into decay. Adjacent parishes which the 


circumstance of their ownership placed in the category of 


‘open’ received the overplus of their ‘close’ neighbours, and 
became liable to their burdens. In consequence cheaply-built 
and comfortless tenements were run up by speculative builders, 
in which the ejected labourer was driven to find a home, but 
often at such a distance from his work that no small part 
of his time and strength was spent in walking to and fro; 
while his employer, bent only on saving his rates, was mulcted 
of a large part of the service which he paid for. A miserable 
system, fraught with loss and dissatisfaction to the employer, 
with cruel hardship and demoralisation to the labourer! 

The legislation out of which these wide-spread abuses 
grew has received a heavy blow, and will ere long probably 
be wholly swept away. Thenceforward it will no longer be 
the pecuniary interest of parishes to reduce to a minimum the 
number of their resident labourers. The cruel policy of de- 
population, the selfish utopias of the ‘close’ parishes, will be 
given up; the labourer will be allowed to dwell on the land he 
cultivates, when the risk of his qeory. a a tax upon it has 
passed away. But we would fain hope that higher agencies 
than the Statute Law, and more generous aaa than those 
which are centred in the Rate- book, may plead with the owners 
of the soil on behalf of their hard- faring and ill-housed de- 
pendants. The diet of the English peasant is poor and scanty, 
his power to educate his children is much limited by his need 
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for their small earnings, his enjoyments and recreations are 
few enough. These, however, resolve themselves into the 
question of wages, and the rate of wages depends not on 
voluntary benevolence, but on fixed economical laws. But 
the claim of the labourer to the comfort of a decent and habit- 
able home on the soil that he cultivates—and may we not add, 
to a little strip of garden ground attached to it, an inestimable 
boon to the poor cottager ?—stands on a different footing. 
A home of some kind he must have, and he is willing to pay 
the necessary price for it. How much of the moralities of 
humble life depend upon the nature of that home in which his 
family is brought up, it is not easy to estimate. There are 
happily not a few men in England of high rank and large pos- 
sessions who have found in promoting the domestic comfort of 
their humble neighbours a rich field for the exercise of 
genuine philanthropy, and, we may add also, an enlightened 
self-interest. It is a short-sighted view which leads a pro- 
prietor to regard the building of cottages for his labourers 
simply in the light of an ill-paying investment. No doubt 
cottages 1 regarded per se are not usually a remunerative pro- 
perty ; but if they are looked at, like the’other buildings and 
premises on an estate, as part of the fixed capital employed in 
rendering it productive, and not as a source of independent 
profit, it will be found that justice and even liberality to the 
tenant are really attended w ith no injury to the landlord. As 
it is the best labourers, morally and physically considered, who 
yield the largest return for their wages, so it will be found 
that attention to their moral and physical well-being, and 
above all to the order and comfort of their homes, redounds 
even in a financial point of view to the advantage of their em- 
ployers. 

It is satisfactory to observe that the condition of the class 
now under review has on several recent occasions formed the 
subject of public deliberation. It was cursorily touched upon 
in the discussions which took place in both Houses of Par- 
liament in the Session of 1867, during the passing of the Act 
for restraining the frightful abuses brought to light in the mode 
of conducting ‘ Agric ultural Gangs’ in some of the Eastern 
counties ;—a prac tice fraught, as was proved by too convincing 
evidence, with the most shocking effects both physical and 
moral. No other blot so foul as this revolting species of agri- 
cultural slave-driving, disfigures, we would fain hope, the fabric 
of our industrial system; but the fact of such abuses exist- 
ing for a considerable time unexposed and unsuspected, not- 
withstanding all our boasts of social advancement and of the 
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omnipresent force of public opinion, is enough to show that 
unremitting vigilance is still needed in certain dark corners 
of society, to restrain oppression and protect the weaker mem- 
bers of the community. 

On the 21st of,March last, a conference of noblemen and 
gentlemen for the purpose of considering the present condition 
of the agricultural labourers of England and Wales, was held 
at Willis’s Rooms. It consisted of men of various political 
opinions, amongst whom were Lord Lichfield, Lord North- 
brook, Mr. Read, M.P., the Hon. Auberon Herbert, Mr. 
Lloyd Jones, and Canon Girdlestone. The following was the 
first resolution adopted, as it appears without dissent, by the 
meeting :— 

‘ That it is the opinion of this Meeting that in many parts 
‘ of the country the condition of the agricultural labourer, as 
‘regards wages, treatment, house-room, and opportunities for 
* acquiring information and manual skill, is such as demands 
* serious and immediate attention.’ 

Other resolutions followed, which provided for the formation 
of Agricultural Labourers’ District Protection Societies, and 


for the appointment of a committee for the organisation of 


these societies, and ‘to promote in all possible ways both the 
‘ physical and moral improvement of the agricultural labourer.’ 

At the recent meeting of the British Association at Norwich, 
a paper was read by Canon Girdlestone upon ‘ the condition of 
‘ the agricultural labourer, especially in the west of England,’ 
the contents of which appear to have provoked a more lively 
commotion and excitement of feeling than is often witnessed 
in that conclave of philosophers. ‘The Canon is well known 
for his benevolent efforts to impreve the condition of the 
labourers in his own district in Devonshire ; and the method 
which he is understood principally to adopt is that of assisting 
the migration of the surplus population to places where the 
demand for hands is such as to produce a higher rate of wages. 
So far his efforts are deserving of all commendation. It must, 
however, be admitted that some of the language used in this 
paper, however creditable to the courage of the author as an 
assertion of the rights of labour and the duties of property, was 
somewhat too grating for the audience and the occasion, and 
we are bound to add that certain of the remedies propounded 
by the Canon were not such as to recommend themselves either 
to practical men or to believers in political economy. ‘ In the 
‘ first place,’ he is reported to have said, ‘ good wages are 
‘ required in proportion to quality and quantity of work, but 
‘ always in the case of an able-bodied and industrious man 
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‘ enough to keep him and his family, with a margin for in- 
‘ surance against old age and sickness.’ It is easy indeed to 
lay down the law in this fashion, but surely it would be more 
to the purpose to define the means by which this much to be 
desired rate of wages is to be provided and maintained. For 
the solution of this problem, recourse must be had to a monitor 
without whose counsel uninstructed benevolence is very prone 
to defeat its own ends. Political economy, we know, is in 
bad repute with philanthropists of the impulsive school; she 
is regarded by many well-meaning persons as a hard step- 
mother of the poor, and a wet blanket to the benevolent 
affections. Yet in truth it would be scarcely more presump- 
tuous to attempt the steering of a ship in utter ignorance of the 
rules of navigation, than to undertake to dictate upon the rela- 
tions of Labour and Capital without regard to the science 
which is concerned with that subject-matter. The economist 
takes his stand on the acknowledged principles which in this 
world of ours govern human conduct. He knows that, although 
individual men occasionally act from purely generous impulses, 
the bulk of mankind in their dealings with one another are per- 
manently governed by the dictates of interest. The benevolent 
affections have indeed their own proper sphere of action; the 
vicissitudes and casualties of life cannot fail to afford ample 
exercise for the operation of that class of motives. But, happily 
for society, the normal conditions under which industry is pro- 
moted and the children of the poor are fed, depend not upon 
precarious human impulses, but upon fixed providential laws. 
Labour is a commodity the value of which is ruled by supply 
and demand. In the familiar language of Adam Smith, ‘it 1s a 
‘ good time for labour when two masters are running after one 
* workman ; it is the reverse, when two workmen are competing 
‘for one master.’ There are but two methods by which the rate 
of wages can be made to rise—the increase “of work or the 
diminution of hands to do it. To expect that any employer 
who is compos mentis will offer higher wages than the labourer 
is willing to take, either out of “spontaneous benevolence or 
upon a speculative hypothesis that higher pay will produce 
better work, is mere delusion. The farmer will no more pay 
his labourer more money than he asks than he will over-pay 
his grocer or his baker. In each case the law of the market- 
price defines the value. Every instance then that we meet 
with of wages below the average rate which prevails elsewhere, 
or below the requirements of health and the decencies of life, 
indicates a plethora of labour at that point, and suggests at the 
same time the means of relieving it. 1f the Devonshire peasant 
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can get, as Canon Girdlestone says, no more than 8s. or 9s. 
a week, while in some northern counties the rate is 16s. or even 
18s., it is evident that a migration of labour from the over- 
stocked to the dearer market is the proper mode of rectifying 
the balance. 

Such being the case, let the transmission of population from 
those backward districts where husbandry is the only field for 
labour, and that field is overcrowded, to those parts of the 
country where great towns, mines, and factories leave scarcely 
hands enough for the tillage of the soil, be promoted and en- 
couraged by all prudent means. Much indeed has to be done 
to induce the unenterprising denizen of the soil, long tied to 
the narrow limits of his parish, ignorant of the world beyond, 
and weighted with the traditionary vis tnertie of his class, to 
uproot himself from his birthplace and set forth in quest of 
‘fresh fields and pastures new,’ upon the uncertain hope of 
‘ bettering himself” by the change. Still much may be ef- 
fected—and here the efforts of a judicious benevolence will be 
admirably in place—to stimulate, to instruct, and point the way 
by which the depressed and spiritless labourer may find a 
better field for his industry. By the efforts of individuals and 
of associations, information may be diffused, agencies set on 
foot, and the means of transport and transplantation facilitated. 
The locomotive resources and active tendencies of the present 
time are favourable to such a movement. It will benefit alike 
the districts, now crying out for more labour, to which the 
transfer is made, while it will raise the wages and elevate the 
condition of those who are left behind. 

There is another tendency actively at work at the present 
time,to which we may point in conclusion, as likely to improve in 
no inconsiderable degree the position of the class under review. 
In manufacturing indus ‘try the truth is now placed beyond con- 
troversy that ms achinery has proved the best friend of ‘the work- 
man. It has immens¢ ‘ly increased both the number of the 
employed and the rate of their remuneration. Why should we 
hesitate to believe that the substitution of mechanical for mus- 
cular power, which is one of the most striking features in the 
present aspect of British agricultyre, should be followed by the 
like result? The natural effect of this substitution will be to 
make husbandry a more scientific, a less precarious, and a more 
lucrative pursuit. It will tend to transfer human labour from 
the ruder and harder processes which mechanical agency will 
achieve better and at less cost, to the more refined oper rations 
which demand the intelligence of human brains and the dex- 
terity of human fingers. The steam-plough, the reaping- 
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machine, and other implements, which science is already placing 
at the service of husbandry, will demand for their ministration 
a better-instructed, a more quick-minded, and, need we add, a 
much better-paid class than that which now breaks the clods in 
a Devonshire valley, or hoes turnips on the clays of Sussex. As 
in manufactures, the introduction of machinery will not super- 
sede, but only transfer, the operations of human industry—will 
enlarge its field and increase its reward. The progress of 
knowledge is the emancipation of labour. And though the 
last to feel the influence of the advancing tide, we cannot doubt 
that the rising wave of social improvement will overtake ere 
long even that most depressed and stationary portion of the 
industrial community, the agricultural labourers of the southern 
and western counties. 


Art. VIII.— The Spanish Gypsy. A Poem. By GrorcrE 
Exvior. London: 1868. 


WHEN a writer of recognised worth and distinction produces 

a work of a different character from those with which his 
name has been hitherto associated, he finds himself in serious 
competition, not only with a fresh class of authors, but with 
the very elements of his own fame. The unwillingness with 
which men acknowledge that a man of active life can be a 
philosopher, or a statesman a man of letters, or an artist a 
critic, or a beauty a wit, easily renders them averse to the ver- 
satility of genius and the manifold capacities of superior minds. 
It seems almost assumed that there is a limited appropriation 
of intellect and merit to the whole human race, and _ that 
those who, having already more than others, are not contented 
with their share, but show a greed for additional possessions, 
must be prepared to have their rights severely contested and 
their claims grudgingly admitted. And indeed when we reflect 
how much has been done in the world by modest and mono- 
tonous labour, and how much lost by desultory and discon- 
tented endeavour, it is not easy to balance our judgment 
between the justified prejudice and the unjust assumption. 
Assuredly it is best, for an artist, in any capacity, who has tried 
and proved his power within the bounds of a certain form and 
style, that he should perfect himself therein, and not follow the 
temptation of new experiment and fanciful aspiration. The 
multiform is destined to the highest and the highest alone: in 
its most extended sense perhaps as yet to three only of mortal 
men—to Shakspeare, to Voltaire, to Githe ; with whom Art 
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assumed the infinite diversity of Nature, till, like Nature, they 
became the standard and model of the future world. These 
rare and secular streams by their very overflow fertilise, and 
even create, the nations of the earth; but, for all this, the or- 
dinary flood is not less a danger to the neighbouring fields, nor 
is it less well that the noblest rivers should flow within their 
appointed channels and perform each its own service of refresh- 
ment and comfort to mankind. 

Therefore when we are asked whether so great a novelist as 
George Eliot has done well to try his fortune as a poet, we are 
glad to avoid any peremptory decision, and rather desire, 
by such an analysis of his work as our space allows, and by 
such comments as a careful appreciation of its merits suggests, 
to leave that question to the judgment of our and his readers. 

The form of the poem is peculiar and, as far as we know, not 
shaped on any recognised model. The dramatic scenes are 
interspersed with narrative and descriptive verse, carrying on 
the action and illustrating the localities. It was, doubtless, one 
of the functions of the Greek Chorus to present to the im- 
agination of the audience certain circumstances and relations 
which the drama did not itself supply ; but then the Chorus was 
itself a sentient person and imbued with all the feelings and 
interests of the situation. Again, in the modern Mysteries, 
recourse was frequently had to a narrator who prepared the 
spectators for the coming scenes, and who generally assumed 
an allegorical character. But the combination here is not of 
any especial fitness or necessity, and almost leaves the impres- 
sion of some arbitrary method arising from some accident or con- 
venience in the author’s plan. It might be that the piece was 
at first intended to be purely dramatic, but that, as the work 
went on, it appeared to the writer that something else was 
required to present a full and clear impression of its mean- 
ing. It might also be that the narrative form was the one 
originally adopted, but that the poet found it easier to make his 
characters, in their more passionate and critical positions, speak 
for themselves rather than through his epic medium. There 
is therefore in this treatment some injury to that sense of 
artistic completeness which suspends the critical judgment of 
the cultivated reader and compels an immediate satisfaction in 
the sentiment or expression set before him; and some doubt is 
suggested whether the incidents of the drama are not rather 
broken up than connected by the relation, and would not 
have come out just as clearly and impressively in the mere 
succession of the scenes as with the assistance of the additional 
framework. Whether, on the other hand, the narrative form 
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would not itself have been more effective and appropriate to 
the subject, is a question which involves the whole consider- 
ation of the success with which the writer has invoked his 
dramatic faculty, and which therefore had better be deduced 
from our criticism than allowed to precede it. 

Though the literary canon which Mr. Swinburne has 
térsely expressed, ‘that nothing has any business in verse 
‘that can be expressed equally well in prose,’ may be too 
strict and peremptory for universal application, yet we know 
no better test by which to try the soundness of poetic worth. 
There are, indeed, melodists of so entrancing a faculty that we 
hardly care for the commonplaceness or even stupidity of the 
thing said for the very charm of the tones in which it is com- 
municated: but here there is no such exceptional charm of 
verbal music, and the matter of the piece must form a consider- 
able part of the consideration of its deserts. The story might, 
undoubtedly, have been told as well in prose and, in fact, it 
reads like an old romantic novelette ; but if George Eliot had 
ever conceived such a design, he must soon have seen that it was 
not worthy his telling. For it is one of the perils of dramatic 
and even of narrative poetry that the writer often contents him- 
self with a plot or tale, the poverty and defects of which would 
be at once apparent in prose, but which he imagines he can so 
enrich and improve by his diction and metre that it will come 
out in verse with an entirely ditferent effect and novel interest. 
The reader, unfortunately, does not take the same view, and a 
false, dull, or exaggerated subject-matter augments tenfold the 
difficulties of dramatic or poetic success. An interesting and 
natural story is an advantage which, if attainable, no discreet 
writer of verse will ever throw away. Few dramas have been 
submitted to so severe a trial of this kind as Shakspeare in 
‘Lamb’s Tales,’ or have come out of it so satisfactorily, although 
in that case we have always felt that something was due to the 
operation of a cognate genius; and the change, which Shaks- 
peare’s stories underwent in his own wonderful manipulation, 
has not been wholly lost by their retranslation into prose. 

The tale before us is one of extreme romance, even in the 
most romantic period of modern history. It is of the time of 
which the Cid is the ideal hero, and of the tempers of which Cer- 
vantes is the immortal caricaturist ; but these familiar characters 
form only the background of the picture, while the chief per- 
sonages and incidents refer to the presence in Spain of a race 
neither Christian nor Moor—the strange and still mysterious 
wanderers from Northern Asia. <A girl is stolen not by, but 
from, a troop of Gypsies, and brought up in a noble Christian 
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household. The son of that house, who has risen to posts of 
the highest distinction, becomes her lover, and lets it be known 
that he intends to marry her. The agents of the Inquisition, 
suspecting her blood and race, oppose the alliance, and threaten 
him with disgrace and her with the terrors of the Holy Office. 
Just at this time some acrobats and dancers happen to practise 
their skill in the market-place of the fortress-town of Bedmar. 
Fedalma, the Gypsy Girl, is so stirred with sympathetic art 
and sensuous delight that she mixes with them and dances 
openly before the people. The Duke, her aftianced lover, is 
shocked at the exhibition, but not diverted by it from his 
purpose. While she is thus exhibiting, a band of Gypsies, 
taken prisoners in some foray, pass across the public place ; the 
Chief recognises his daughter in Fedalma by a curious neck- 
lace which she wears; he penetrates into her private chamber 
and induces her to abandon her betrothed husband and her 
adopted country, and fly with him to Africa, where, with the 
assistance of the Moors, he hopes to found a Gypsy state and 
build up a Zincala people, which he and she shall prosperously 
govern and educate to a high civilisation. The Duke re- 
turning and finding her flown consults a Jew astrologer, and 
with him leaves the city in search of her. They discover her 
just at the time when her father has made a pact with the 
Moors to assist them in taking the city, and the Duke having 
failed in every other attempt to retain her, consents to abandon 
his post and, unaware of the conspiracy, allows the town to 
be captured, while he remains with the Gypsies, becomes one 
of themselves, and places himself under the absolute authority 
of the chief. His dearest friends are massacred, and his old 
foe the Inquisitor brought out for execution. Don Silva 
pleads for the priest’s life, and when it is refused to him, he 
resumes his natural feelings and stabs the Gypsy chief, who dies 
pardoning his murderer and declaring Fedalma his successor. 
She, however, after some short parley with her lover, passes over 
to Africa with her father’s body, leaving him in desolation and 
despair. 

Such is the outline which George Eliot has undertaken to 
fill up with the forms of art and animate with the spirit of poetic 
power. No easy task. The circumstances are so strange and 
the situations so violent that they suggest rather melodramatic 
or mimetic than tragic action. There is in them no space for 
the growth of pathos or the development of character. There is 
no time for the great conflict between the inward man and the 
outward fate, which dignifies sorrow and mitigates crime. 
The personages start up before us as representative passions : 
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as fierce Desire quieting conscience and obliterating honour; 
as wild Patriotism treading down womanly tenderness and 
grateful affection; as blind Zeal masking the appetite for 
cruelty under devotion to truth; while, as accessories and 
links of the action, we have Art delighting in its irresponsible 
gaiety, and Science exhibiting its common-sense. 

The Hero is avowedly presented as the slave of events; a 
man so mixed, 

‘that each to-day 

May seem a maniac to its morrow ’— 
so wayward that the stars themselves cannot trace his course, 
and divine the end—‘ certain uncertainty ’"—a man with whom 
Resolve is ‘ a fire-breathing steed,’ eager, no doubt, to bear him 
onward. 

‘But it sees visions and may feel the air, 

Impassable with thoughts that come too late, 

Rising from out the grave of murdered honour.’ 
Now, no doubt the most solemn and enduring character whom 
the Tragic Muse ever placed before the imagination of mankind 
was a man of ever-changing humours, but he had before him one 
abiding purpose which he accomplished, and, agony as it was 
to him to have to set the world right, he did his best to do it, 
even to the death. But the irresolution of George Eliot’s hero 
ends in his being swept away from all moorings of truth and 
honesty by his reckless passion; and when he is left stranded 
and alone, when 

‘he saw 

The waters widen slowly, till at last 

Straining he gazed and knew not if he gazed 

On aught but blackness overhung by stars,’ 
we leave him without reverence or even pity. 

It is otherwise with the Heroine. Whether or no it is a 
secret object of the poem to depress the manly and elevate the 
feminine character we know not, but, assuredly, Fedalma ab- 
sorbs all the dramatic interest within herself, and exhibits not 
only the conventional struggle between love and duty, but 
the victory of the latter in a form that is usually and histori- 
sally attributed to men alone. She is a hero, not a heroine ; 
the concrete humanity with her is more than any individual 
man, and in her self-sacrifice she implicates his ruin. The 
advocates of the ‘two sexes of man’ will naturally approve of 
this illustration of their theory ; but art follows, or is founded 
on, that condition of sentiment which is either instinctive in 
mankind, or from the long sequence of habit is assumed to be 
so. A paradox, whether painted in words or colours, jars on 
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the xsthetic sense, whatever latent or possible truth it may con- 
tain. The common ideal gladly recognises Jeanne d’Are in her 
soldierly manhood, and even Jael in her murderous inhospita- 
lity; but it would not add to the dignity or beauty of the 
historic figure if the Maid of Orleans had cut down her lover, 
or if Sisera had been the betrothed of the Hebrew patriot. 
In the discussion respecting the equality, or rather the moral 
identity, of the sexes, it must never be forgotten, that whatever 
be the natural or social gains, the abolition of a great diversity 
in Nature or in Art is in itself a mighty loss, and, at least as 
the human mind is now constituted, brings with it a confusion 
of thought and feeling, resulting in monstrous and distorted 
combinations rather than in any increased completeness and 
more perfect whole. 

Thus in the main originality of this poem we have a sense of 
extravagance that mars the pleasure of the scenes in which 
this sacrifice is repeated and completed, but which, in them- 
selves, are full of elegant subtlety of feeling and much majesty 
of thought. In the first of these Fedalma is made to abandon 
the affection that should be her very life, not from filial 
loyalty, not from conscious incongruity of feeling, but from a 
narrow Hebraistic sense of patriotism to the nomad people 
from whom she has been severed by education and every habit 
of existence. She only thinks that 


‘She is a born Zincala, of a race 
More outcast and despised than Moor or Jew. 
. . . A people with no home even in memory ; 
No dimmest lore of giant ancestors 
To make a common hearth for piety. 
. . - A race that lives on prey as foxes do, 
With stealthy petty rapine.’ 


At first she promises that the moment after her marriage, 
when the Duke presents her to the world, she will declare 
‘I am His daughter—his—the gypsy’s.’ 
This her father rejects as 
‘A woman’s dream—who thinks by smiling well 


To ripen figs in frost.’ 


Then she offers to reveal the truth to the Duke at once; but 
he replies 


‘ Too late, too poor a service that, my child! 
Not so the woman who would save her tribe 
Must help its heroes.’ 
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He insists that she must fly with him and them. She will 
not—she cannot abandon her betrothed. 
‘ All sorrows else are but imagined flames, 
Making me shudder at an unfelt smart ; 
But his imagined sorrow is a fire 
That scorches me.’ 
This Zarca designates :— 


‘The first young passionate wail of spirits called 
To some great destiny. In vain, my daughter! 
Lay the young eagle in what nest you will, 
The cry and swoop of eagles overhead 
Vibrate prophetic in its kindred frame, 

And make it spread its wings and poise itself 
For the eagle’s flight.’ 


He forees on her the conviction that her union with the 
Spaniard will be base and unnatural; that in time he too will 
find and feel it so. 


‘Your worshipped sun, your smiling face of day, 
Will turn to cloudiness, and you will shiver 

In your thin finery of vain desire. 

Men call his passion madness ; and he, too, 
May learn to think it madness.’ 


She repels this thought, but her resolution weakens. She 
had thought she was young: 
‘But now I know I am an aged sorrow— 

My people’s sorrow. Father, since I am yours— 
Since I must walk an unslain sacrifice, 

Carrying the knife within me, quivering— 

Put cords upon me, drag me to the doom 

My birth has laid upon me. See, I kneel: 

I cannot will to go.’ 


He strikes again, tells her of the nation’s seed he is about to 
plant in Africa—calls her to aid—to succeed him, and not 
bring a curse upon her race. Then she submits. 

‘I will go! 
Father, I choose! I will not take a heaven 
Haunted by shrieks of far-off misery. 
This deed and I have ripened with the hours : 
It is a part of me—a wakened thought 
That, rising like a giant, masters me, 
And grows into a doom.’ 
She takes off her jewels of her betrothal, and in her 


agony 
yet asks, 


‘O father, will the women of our tribe 
Suffer as I do, in the years to come 
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When you have made them great in Africa ? 
Redeemed from ignorant ills only to feel 

A conscious woe? Then—is it worth the pains ? 
Were it not better when we reach that shore 

To raise a funeral-pile and perish all ? 

So closing up a myriad avenues 

To misery yet unwrought? My soul is faint— 
Will these sharp pangs buy any certain good? 





ZARCA. 

‘ Nay, never falter: no great deed is done 
By falterers who ask for certainty. 

No good is certain, but the steadfast mind, 
The undivided will to seek the good: 

Tis that compels the elements, and wrings 
A human music from the indifferent air. 
The greatest gift the hero leaves his race 
Is to have been a hero. Say we fail!— 
We feed the high tradition of the world, 
And leave our spirits in Zincalo breasts. 

FEDALMA. 

‘ Yes, I will say that we shall fail! I will not count 
On aught but being faithful’ 


We will now follow Fedalma to the scene of her second 
conflict, and where the victory seems comparatively easy. She 
has successfully accepted her fate, almost hopelessly :— 

‘ Hopes have precarious life, 
They are oft blighted, withered, snapped sheer off 
In vigorous growth and turned to rottenness. 
Sut faithfulness can feed on suffering 
And knows no disappointment.’ 


When Don Silva suddenly appears; he tells her he has fled 
and left all for her; she abandons herself to the old feelings, 
when Zarca with a drawn sword interrupts their embrace; in 
answer to the Spaniard’s demand for her he cries :- 
‘I tell you, were you King of Aragon, 
And won my daughter’s hand, your higher rank 
Would blacken her dishonour. “I'were excuse 
If you were beggared, homeless, spit upon, 
And so made even with her people’s lot ; 
For then she would be lured by want, not wealth, 
To be a wife amongst an alien race 
To whom her tribe owes curses. 


—‘if she still calls it good to take a lot 
That measures joy for her as she forgets 
Her kindred and her kindred’s misery, 
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Nor feels the softness of her downy couch 
Marred by remembrance that she once forsook 
The place that she was born to—let her go !’ 


Her choice is made. 
‘My lord, farewell ! 
*Twas well we met once more ; now we must part. 
I think we had the chief of all love’s joys 
Only in knowing that we loved each other.’ 


But with him it is otherwise, he declares that he will 
‘, . . abide with her, adopt her lot, 
Claiming alone fulfilment of her vows 
As my betrothed wife. 


FEDALMA. 
‘Nay, Silva, nay! 
You could not live so—spring from your high place... 


Don Sitva. 
‘Yes, I have said it. And you, chief, are bound 
By her strict vows, no stronger fealty 
Being left to cancel them.’ 

He accepts every condition of subjection to the new life and 
the new home, and when warned what he is undertaking and 
surrendering, replies, 

‘I shall be no more missed 
ry’ ® . . 
[han waves are missed that leaping on the rock 
Find there a bed and rest. Life’s a vast sea 
That does its mighty errand without fail, 
Panting in unchanged strength though waves are changing. 
And I have said it: she shall be my people, 
And where she gives her life I will give mine.’ 

She accepts the sacrifice with no good hope or heart, feeling 

his degradation as in somewise her own. 
‘What the Zincala may not quit for you, 
I cannot joy that you should quit for her.’ 


While he is detained by Zarca’s orders in a castle, the 
Gypsies aid the Moors to capture the city entrusted to his care 
and honour, slay the heir and guardian of his house and his 
dearest friend besides; and, when in his agony of remorse, 
Don Silva accuses Zarca of treachery in not forewarning him 
of this, he says :— 

‘I warned you of your oath. 
You shrank not, were resolved, were sure your place 
Would never miss you, and you had your will. 
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I am no priest, and keep no consciences: 
I keep my own place and my own command.’ 


The Inquisitor, who is brought out to die, curses him as the 
cause of the whole calamity, and Zarca falling by Don Silva’s 
hand and, with his dying breath, proclaiming Fedalma the 
Gypsy Queen, practically closes the drama. 

Now whether or not our readers look on the scenes which 
we have outlined as dramatically successful, yet, apart from 
the question of the choice of plot or development of character, 


indications enough will have been given of the power of 


poetical diction and rhetorical expression to assure them that 


they will be fully repaid in their perusal of this book, even if 


it did not present itself under a standard literary name. Other 
scenes, indeed, which in no way subserve the progress of the 
drama are perhaps in themselves, more interesting than those we 
have analysed, and have a separate purpose more attractive 
than the plot of the whole. We will point out two: the one, 
the discussion between the Duke and the Inquisitor, with the 
latter’s subsequent soliloquy; the other, the interview of the 
Duke with his old preceptor the astrologer. The first of these 
is a stern exposition of the monastic character and the higher 
sacerdotal idealism; the Prior looks on Fedalma as no better 
than an infidel. 
‘She bears the marks 

Of races unbaptised, that never bowed 

Before the holy signs, were never moved 

By stirrings of the sagramental gifts. 


Don Sitva (scornfully). 


‘ Holy accusers practise palmistry, 
And, other witness Jacking, read the skin. 


Prior. 


‘I read a record deeper than the skin. 
What! Shall the trick of nostrils and of lips 
Descend through generations, and the soul 
That moves within our frame like God in worlds— 
Convulsing, urging, melting, withering— 
Imprint no record, leave no documents, 
Uf her great history? Shall men bequeath 
The fancies of their palate to their sons, 
And shall the shudder of restraining awe, 
The slow-wept tears of contrite memory, 
Faith’s prayerful labour, and the food divine 
Of fasts ecstatic—shal! these pass away 
Like wind upon the waters, tracklessly ? 
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Shall the mere curl of eyelashes remain 
And god-enshrining symbols leave no trace 
Of tremors reverent ?—That maiden’s blood 
Is as unchristian as the leopard’s. 

Don Sitva. 

‘Say, 

Unchristian as the Blessed Virgin’s blood 
Before the angel spoke the word, “ All hail! 


”?9 


Somewhat later the Prior in a solemn soliloquy vindicates the 
principle of religious persecution, answering those that appeal 
to mercy, which with him is twice-‘ cursed’ not ‘ blessed’ :— 

‘O mercy worthy of the licking hound 
That knows no future but its feeding time ! 
Mercy has eyes that pierce the ages—sees 
From heights divine of the eternal purpose 
Far-scattered consequence in its vast sum ; 
Chooses to save, but with illumined vision 
Sees that to save is greatly to destroy. 
*Tis so the Holy Inquisition sees: its wrath 
Is fed from the strong heart of wisest love. 
For love must needs make hatred. He who loves 
God and his law must hate the foes of God. 
And I have sinned in being merciful : 
Being slack in hate, I have been slack in love. 

(He takes the crucifix and holds it up before him.) 

Thou shuddering, bleeding, thirsting, dying God, 
Thou Man of Sorrows, scourged and bruised and torn, 
Suffering to save—wilt thou not judge the world ? 
This arm which held the children, this pale hand 
That gently touched the eyelids of the blind, 
And opened passive to the cruel nail, 
Shall one day stretch to leftward of thy throne, 
Charged with the power that makes the lightning strong, 
And hurl thy foes to everlasting hell.’ 

In studied contrast to the Christian fanatic is drawn the 
quiet Jew astrologer, whose heart is in nature and science, 
and who finds more to love and care for in the brute creation 
itself than can the monk in the finest forms of man. A monkey 
leaps upon his knee. 

‘ See, he declares we are at amity ! 
Don Siva. 
‘No brother sage had read your nature faster. 
SEPHARDO. 
‘Why, so he is a brother sage. Man thinks 
Brutes have no wisdom, since they know not his: 
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Can we divine their world ?—the hidden life 
That mirrors us as hideous shapeless power, 
Cruel supremacy of sharp-edged death, 

Or fate that leaves a bleeding mother robbed ? 
Oh, they have long tradition and swift speech, 
Can tell with touches and sharp darting cries 
Whole histories of timid races taught 

To breathe in terror by red-handed man. 


Don SILVA. 


‘Ah, you denounce my sport with hawk and hound. 
I would not have the angel Gabriel 
As hard as you in noting down my sins. 


SEPHARDO. 


‘ Nay, they are virtues for you warriors— 
Hawking and hunting! You are merciful 
When you leave killing men to kill the brutes. 
But, for the point of wisdom, I would choose 
To know the mind that stirs between the wings 
Of bees and building wasps, or fills the woods 
With myriad murmurs of responsive sense 
And true-aimed impulse, rather than to know 
The thoughts of warriors.’ 


And when his pupil replies that death and cruelty are the 
ordained masters of mankind, and instances that 
‘The last grand masque for his diversion is 
The Holy Inquisition ;’ 
he appeals to the living contradiction in himself :— 
‘ Your small physician, weighing ninety pounds, 
A petty morsel for a healthy shark, 
Will worship mercy throned within his soul 
Though all the luminous angels of the stars 
Burst into cruel chorus on his ear, 
Singing, “ We know no mercy.” He would cry 
“T know it” still, and soothe the frightened bird | 
And feed the child a-hungered, walk abreast 
Of persecuted men, and keep most hate 
For rational torturers. There I stand firm.’ 





The whole of this scene is to us the most agreeable in the 
book: it is clearly the transcript of the author’s own mind; 
the bright words are the natural colouring of his thoughts ; 
and whatever be the destiny of the poem in the fluctuations 
of time and taste, it may well stand by itself as a noble decla- 
mation apart from any dramatic accessories. One more extract 
from it :— 
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‘For Truth, to us, is like a living child 
Born of two parents: if the parents part 
And will divide the child, how shall it live ? 
Or, I will rather say: Two angels guide 
The path of man, both aged and yet young, 
As angels are, ripening through endless years. 
On one he Jeans: some call her Memory 
And some, Tradition; and her voice is sweet, 
With deep mysterious accords: the other, 
Floating above, helds down a lamp which streams 
A light divine and searching on the earth, 
Compelling eyes and footsteps. Memory yields, 
Yet clings with loving check, and shines anew 
Reflecting all the rays of that bright lamp 
Our angel Reason holds. We had not walked 
But for Tradition ; we walk evermore 
To higher paths, by brightening Reason’s lamp.’ 


We have not spoken of the narrative portion of the poem, to 
which, indeed, our attention might naturally have been first 
directed, both from the fine ope ning in the first ten pages and 
from our general impression of its greater suitableness to the 
character of the story. Indeed, it would surprise all who are 
familiar with the vivid style of George Eliot’s prose, if the 
substitution of blank verse should have neutralised the i imagina- 
tive faculty or the power of expression. There is much, as 
we have already intimated, which we should have liked just as 
well without the metre; but there are narrative and descriptive 
passages which, if given as detached pieces, would be willingly 
read and not easily forgotten. We wish we had space for 
the whole of the‘ Placa Santiago’ and its surroundings, as it 

‘widens in the passive air— 
The Placa Santiago, where the church, 
A mosque converted, shows an eyeless face 
Red-checkered, faded, doing penance still— 
Bearing with Moorish arch the imaged saint, 
Apostle, baron, Spanish warrior, 
Whose charger’s hoofs trample the turbaned dead, 
Whose banner with the Cross, the bloody sword, 
Flashes athwart the Moslem’s glazing eye, 
And mocks his trust in Allah who forsakes. 
Up to the church the Plaga gently slopes, 
In shape most like the pious palmer’s shell, 
Girdled with low white houses; high above 
Tower the strong fortress and sharp-angled wall 
And well-flanked castle gate. From o’er the roofs, 
And from the shadowed patios cool, there spreads 
The breath of flowers and aromatic leaves 
Soothing the sense with bliss indefinite— 
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A baseless hope, a glad presentiment, 
That curves the lip more softly, fills the eye 
With more indulgent beam.’ 


Strange and forced as seems to us the incident of Fedalma’s 
Strang 1 f 1 t tl lent of Fedal 
public dance, yet we rejoice in its description. 


—she, sole swayed by impulse passionate, 
Feeling all life was music and all eyes 

The warming quickening light that music makes, 
Moved as, in dance religious, Miriam, 

When on the Red Sea shore she raised her voice 
And led the chorus of her people’s joy ; 

Or as the Trojan maids that reverent sang 
Watching the sorrow-crownéd Hecuba: 

Moved in slow curves voluminous, gradual, 
Feeling and action flowing into one, 

In Eden’s natural taintless marriage-bond ; 
Ardently modest, sensuously pure, 

With young delight that wonders at itself 

And throbs as innocent as opening flowers, 
Knowing not comment—soilless, beautiful. 

The spirit in her gravely glowing face 

With sweet community informs her limbs, 
Filling their fine gradation with the breath 

Of virgin majesty ; as full-vowelled words 

Are new impregnate with the master’s thought. 
Even the chance-strayed delicate tendrils black, 
That backward ’scape from out her wreathing hair— 
Even the pliant folds that cling transverse 
When with obliquely soaring bend altern 

She seems a goddess quitting earth again— 
Gather expression—a soft undertone 

And resonance exquisite from the grand chord 
Of her harmoniously bodied soul.’ 


The many travellers who have witnessed the Gypsy revels 
in the south of Spain will feel all the force of this portraiture : 
the singular and somewhat strained expression, ‘ obliquely 
soaring bend altern,’ is a true word-picture for that strophic 
movement, which has rather the charm of a novel nature 
than of a special art, and thus loses none of its effect by repe- 
tition and monotony. 

Again, when Fedalma had fled. 


‘Silva walked 
Through the long corridor where dimness yet 
Cherished a lingering, flickering, dying hope: 
Fedalma still was there—he could not see 
The vacant place that once her presence filled. 
Can we believe that the dear dead are gone? 
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Love in sad weeds forgets the funeral day, 
Opens the chamber door and almost smiles— 
Then sees the sunbeams pierce athwart the bed 
Where the pale face is not.’ 


And so on till 


—‘ in the rooms inexorable light 
Streamed through the open window where she fled, 
Streamed on the belt and coronet thrown down— 
Mute witnesses—sought out the ring 
That sparkled on the crimson, solitary, 
Wounding him, like a word.’ 


The Gypsy encampment is a fair specimen of our author’s 
pure description; and that we may expect to be as bright and 
strong as words can make it :— 

‘See from the steep 
The scattered olives hurry in grey throngs 
Down towards the valley, where the little stream 
Parts a green hollow ’twixt the gentler slopes ; 
And in that hollow, dwellings: not white homes 
Of building Moors, but little swarthy tents 
Such as of old perhaps on Asian plains, 
Or wending westward past the Caucasus, 
Our fathers raised to rest in. Close they swarm 
About two taller tents, and viewed afar 
Might seem a dark-robed crowd in penitence 
That silent kneel; but come now in their midst 
And watch a busy, bright-eyed, sportive life! 
Tall maidens bend to feed the tethered goat, 
The ragged kirtle fringing at the knee 
Above the linging curves, the shoulder’s smoothness 
Parting the torrent strong of ebon hair. 
Women with babes, the wild and neutral glance 
Swayed now to sweet desire of mothers’ eyes, 
Rock their strong cradling arms and chant low strains 
Taught by monotonous and soothing winds 
That fall at night-time on the dozing ear. 
The crones plait reeds, or shred the vivid herbs 
Into the caldron: tiny urchins crawl 
Or sit and gurgle forth their infant joy. 
Lads lying sphynx-like with uplifted breast 
Propped on their elbows, their black manes tossed back,’ 
Fling up the coin and watch its fatal fall, 
Dispute and scramble, run and wrestle fierce, 
Then fall to play and fellowship again ; 
Or in a thieving swarm they run to plague 
The grandsires, who return with rabbits slung, 
And with the mules fruit-laden from the fields. 
Some striplings choose the smooth stones from the brook 
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To serve the slingers, cut the twigs for snares, 

Or trim the hazel-wands, or at the bark 

Of some exploring dog they dart away 

With swift precision towards a moving speck. 
These are the brood of Zarca’s Gypsy tribe ; 

Most like an earth-born race bred by the Sun 

On some rich tropic soil, the father’s light 
Flashing in coal-black eyes, the mother’s blood 
With bounteous elements feeding their young limbs. 
The stalwart men and youths are at the wars 
Following their chief, all save a trusty band 

Who keep strict watch along the northern heights.’ 


It may be easily inferred from the tone of our observations, 


that if in the future contributions of George Eliot to our litera- 
ture there is to be a choice between the poet and the novelist, 
we earnestly plead for the latter. The very abundance and 
depth of his reflective faculties are against his poetical success. 
The bark of song is easily over-freighted with thought ; and just 
as there is a wondrous power in harmony to carry nonsense 
itself contentedly down the stream of time, so there is a 
burden of sense which nothing but the rarest balance of ex- 
pression on the part of the writer and the most willing imagina- 
tion of the reader can prevent from sinking into prose. In as 
far as George Eliot can be a poet ‘ Romola’ is, undoubtedly, a 
finer poem than the ‘ Spanish Gypsy ;’ and in the productions 
of a mind where that delightful combination of poetical feeling 
and thought with the power of the best expression in prose 
does exist, we decline the medium of verse that adds nothing 
to the general effect, and only suggests a sense of de ficiency x 
where otherwise there would be nothing to desire. 
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Art. 1X.—Address of the Right Honourable Benjamin Disraeli, 
M.P., First Lord of the Treasury, to the Electors of the 
County of Buckingham. October rd, 1868. 


"ue Parliament of 1865, one which will remain very memor- 

able in the history of this country, is now virtually at an 
end, and only awaits the Royal Mandate which will extinguish 
it. Elected under the Premiership of Lord Palmerston, and 
dissolved under that of Mr. Disraeli, the three years of its 
life were anni mirabiles in many ways. We have gone through 
a revolution in the course of it, peaceful, but powerful, both 
for good and for evil. We propose in a few pages to reckon 
up the gain and to count the cost. 

Assembled under the rule of the Liberal party, the Par- 
liament is dissolved under a Tory Government. With a 
nominal majority of seventy in the Liberal ranks, it has placed 
and maintained for two years a Conservative Administration in 
office. It has exchanged Lord Russell and Mr. Gladstone for 
Lord Derby, and latterly for Mr. Disraeli, and has enabled 
the latter to set at defiance the voice of adverse majorities and 
the traditions of Constitutional Government. It has seen, not 
unmoved perhaps, but without resentment, the rulers of this 
country fling to the winds their avowed political faith, and has 
aided a Tory Minister in passing a measure of Parliamentary 
Reform more democratic in its character than any of those 
which it was the creed of the Tory party to denounce, and con- 
taining within it every element of fancied danger which has 
warmed their rhetoric and inspired their political action for the 
last thirty years. 

Removed from the immediate din and dust of the conflict, it 
is impossible for us not to feel that these events, thus shortly 
summarised, are full of political significance, apart altogether 
from the immediate measure which has been so singularly 
passed. Their moral elements will have far more effect on the 
future of this country than any alteration in our electoral 
system. ‘The true dimensions of the question of the franchise 
we endeavoured more than two years ago to estimate, and the 
incidents of 1867 and 1868 have gone far to corroborate and 
justify the views we then expressed. Since 1832 the question 
of the franchise never really involved any great organic change. 
It never was, as we heard so vehemently reiterated, a question 
of the transfer of political power from one class to another. It 
was a question of readjustment merely, which altered cireum- 
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stances, increased population, and more widely diffused intel- 
ligence rendered not only wise but inevitable. It never had, 
in our mind, much party importance ; and if its tendency in 
one sense was democratic, it was so much more in the philo- 
sophic than in the familiar and practical import of that term. 
True as we thought these views were of the successive proposi- 
tions of the various Liberal Administrations, they are, even as 
we write, standing the test of the far more violent strain applied 
by the last Parliament. A borough franchise enjoyed by every 
householder, multiplying by three the constituencies of most 


of our electoral towns, and descending to the very lowest of 


what may be called the respectable classes, bids fair to send 
representatives certainly not inferior in position, and very 
often identical in person, with those selected under the settle- 
ment of 1832. In the counties, our feudal chiefs again unfurl 
the old banners, and shout the old war-cries ; and Cavendishes 
and Stanleys, Lowthers and Howards, again muster their 
followers, and renew the ancient struggles. Those phantoms 
of vertical Reform, of the degradation of the franchise, of the 
preponderance of numbers, which were to transform the British 
Parliament into an American Caucus, have vanished. It is 
now certain that the mere enlargement of our electoral qualifi- 
cation, under circumstances not the most favourable, will simply 
reproduce, with little apparent change in the material, the 
results of 1832. The reason is, that place the franchise where 
we choose, as long as public opinion can be brought to bear on 
the electors, the other elements which truly determine our 
political action, and regulate constitutional development, will 
operate without alteration. 

So one chapter of fears and follies is closed. It is not 
gratifying to our national vanity to contemplate the sudden 
and instantaneous collapse of forebodings so vehemently up- 
held as political wisdom, and of party watchwords by which 
so many plighted vows were sworn. They have perished 
under an experiment which, had they been more than empty 
sound, might have inspired them with some vitality. The 77. 
franchise of Mr. Gladstone’s measure would have been a 
gentle transition. Household suffrage, flung down on the 
table of the House of Commons in a fit of reckless despair, 
might have tried somewhat violently the moorings of our Con- 
stitution. The paramount but paltry necessity of outbidding 
their opponents, and furnishing a cloak, thin and unsubstantial 
as it was, to their political inconsistency, drove the Tory party 
to a proposal which went beyond the exigencies of the times, 
and which might, had their fears possessed any solid ground, 
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have done something to justify them. But, as far as we can 
judge, sudden and rash as the experiment was on the purt 
of those who made it, it has more than vindicated our faith 
in the popular principle. There has been no reeling and 
staggering, no rant or fustian—not even an excess of popular 
excitement in the demeanour of the newly enfranchised masses. 
They have gone about the selection of their candidates with 
sarnestness and gravity which contrast vividly and advyan- 
tageously with the old election orgies, the glory of our insti- 
tutions, and the themes for our satirists. ‘The Conservatives 
have been taught at last that from the people the people have 
nothing to fear. 

Safely settled, there can be no question that this matter of 
the franchise has been well settled. The main reason which 
compelled the consideration of it was the growing intelligence 
and independence of the working and industrial population. 
There was indeed a large class of men, holding Liberal opinions, 
who were well satisfied with the result of the measure of 1832, 
and thought that it might fairly have remained longer undis- 
turbed. They saw that the House of Commons was reason- 
ably in accord with the public opinion of the country; and 
thought that this, the main object of Parliamentary represen- 
tation, having been attained, it was undesirable to agitate for 
fresh organic changes. They saw, on the other hand, many 
important social questions waiting, and indeed calling for solu- 
tion, to which it was hopeless to invite the attention of the 
public while the agitation for Reform prevailed. There was 
some reason on their side, and it must be conceded that the 
demand for the extension of the suffrage was more loudly pro- 
claimed within the walls of Parliament than echoed out of 
doors. In Lord Palmerston’s cool and cautious hands it is 
quite possible that these views might have prevailed consider- 
ably longer than they have done, without exciting much either 
of party difficulty or of public clamour. 

But it is far better as it is. The growing power of the 
excluded class could not be restrained or diminished. It must 
either have remained an influence increasing day by day out- 
side the Constitution, or be embraced within it. With its 
growth it was rapidly acquiring knowledge of its power, and 
of the means of using it with effect; and, moreover, it com- 
prehended an immense majority of those for whom Govern- 
ments and Parliaments exist. This was a social state precisely 
of that kind out of which social convulsions are wont to spring; 
and which continues fair and tranquil externally, until the 
casual spark explodes the mine. If amid this large mass of 
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our fellow-countrymen there were elements of danger, they 
were dangerous only while outside the Constitution, but are 
entirely innocuous within it. 

It was well to deal with this problem before its solution 
became the result, not of reason, but of menace. In fact, in 
the almost humorous transformations of the late Parliament, 
and the startling suddenness of this unexpected boon, there 
has been a certain amount of practical advantage. The work- 
ing-man found himself enfranchised when he least expected it. 
He not only had not extorted it, he had hardly asked for it; 
for Mr. Beales and his mobs were very local and unimportant 
movements. It came on him before he had well prepared his 
mind to receive it; and what between the extent of the measure 
itself, and the marvellous quarter from which it came, all feel- 
ings of triumph have been merged in a placid and gratified 
surprise. 

But, after all, the main ground on which this measure is 
welcome is the new blood—the fresh infusion—which it has 
brought to our electoral ranks. It has extended, and while it 
has extended has confirmed and established, the foundations of 
our constitutional liberty, and given a fresh impulse to the 
popular principle. Doubtless, in many isolated instances it will 
operate unsatisfactorily. In some—but this will be rare—men 
of violent opinions, and slender culture may find entrance to the 
House. In others, and as we anticipate much more frequently, 
the lower class of voters will bring strength to the Tories and 
weakness to the Liberals. It may also be feared that undue 
influence and corruption, 2s well as the expense of elections, will 
in some quarters be increased. 

But these are the attendant and characteristic evils of con- 
stitutional government. We must look to the healthful opera- 
tion of the popular principle, the enlarged and truer sense of 
public duty, and the wider influence of an extended public 
opinion to correct and neutralise them. That wealth, property, 
ancient lineage, and social position, will have their due in- 
fluence under the extended franchise we never doubted. They 
are elements inherent in our social fabric which it is the object 
of government to maintain, administer, and improve; and 
under no possible management of the electoral franchise, in 
this country, could their operation be materially diminished. 

The real fruits, however, of the new franchise will not be 
found in any change in the character of the representatives 
sent to Parliament. The degradation of the franchise, as the 
Tory watchword ran two years ago, is now a thing accom- 
plished by themselves; and no one can doubt that the Legis- 
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lature will gain, and not lose, in dignity, weight, and even 
ability by the change. If, as is not improbable, one or two 
working-men should find their way there, if they are able and 
honest, they will do no discredit to an assembly which is 
essentially a House of Commons. Mere demagogues will 
find their level now, as they have always done hitherto; and 
although we do not anticipate that many members of this class 
will be returned, a certain admixture of it will only add to the 
satholicity of the representation. 

Still, we should be wrong if we did not recognise the fact 
that we have passed rapidly through a very remarkable and 
important transition. The Reform Act is in some respects a 
revolution ; and its main and most enduring result will be a 
change in the habits of thought, the prevailing incentives, and 
the principles of action, which will now be brought to bear on 
political questions. The Conservative party, bent on out- 
flanking their antagonists, probably did not stop to consider 
how many cherished interests they put in jeopardy, or what a 
flood of light they were about to introduce into many a dark 
recess. Old questions will revive in novel shapes. Questions 
little stirred hitherto will be canvassed under a more rigid and 
exacting scrutiny. Platitudes and commonplaces will lose 
much of their magic and power; and men will insist on bringing 
public institutions and public administration to the test, not of 
prescription, but of reason. 

Here, if anywhere, is the danger, but here also eminently 
will be the benefit, of the change. We may expect to have 
many of our accustomed prejudices rudely handled—to have 
crude and even violent suggestions applied to many of our 
familiar usages. Antiquity will, no doubt, meet with less 
reverence for its own sake, and mere novelty will often be 
worshipped under the guise of improvement. The members of 
the House of Commons acting under a more direct responsi- 
bility, may not be able to play the luxurious game of party 
warfare as freely as they were wont; and this may have some 
tendency to convert the representative into a delegate. 

But here also lies the great harvest which we expect to 
reap. The English mind is slow to change. The interests of 
England are not concentrated in one or two capital cities, 
but its wide-spread prosperity extends throughout all its pro- 
vinces. One result of this is to increase enormously the 
difficulty of social reform. Each little centre of prosperity is 
also a centre of obstruction. ‘The little magnate fosters as 
tenderly his influence over his village as the great one does his 
over his territory ; and every effort to touch the things that 
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are stirs into immediate rebellion all the jealous bristles of the 
local potentates. Do we lay our finger on Education? Esta- 
blishment and Dissent are instantly in arms. Do we try to 
enact a rational code of Bankruptey? The village attorney, 
with a host of underlings at his back, sounds an immediate 
note of alarm. These stolid panics of course find their repre- 
sentatives within the walls of the House of Commons; and 
the instinct of obstruction spreads until it is triumphant. So 
has Parliament loitered and dallied year after year with ques- 
tions in themselves so plain and simple that in the hands of an 
arbitrary Government they would not have remained unsolved 
for a single year. 

This is the price—and a very heavy price it has been—that 
we have hitherto paid for Constitutional Government. Social 
Reform stands still, and stops the way. Administrative abuses 
so flagrant that no European Government would endure them, 


flaunt themselves with impunity, strong in the power of 


obstruction; and the only real field for the statesmen of our 
day has been hitherto all but closed, for want of some impel- 
ling power strong enough to dislodge the inert but resisting 
mass. 

The new franchise will give us great help in this respect. 
It will furnish an amount of impulse or momentum before 
which we expect many of these bulwarks of conceit, prejudice, 
and provincialism to disappear. Some indication of this truth 
is even now beginning te dawn on the English mind ; and the 
more acute, although not the most far-seeing, are beginning to 
sound the note of preparation. Thus some of the more weighty 
of the clergy feeling, and feeling rightly, that Church as well 
as State must submit to more impartial scrutiny at the hands 
of the new Parliament, start to the opposite extreme—foresee 
the downfall, instant and imminent, of the Church of England 
as she st wns, and warn all to prov ide a shelter against the 
day of coming destruction. 

But these, and similar utterances from other quarters, are 
in themselves extravagant and unstatesmanlike. The Church 
of England, no doubt, will be compelled to conform more than 
she has hitherto done to the opinions of the people. She will 
be obliged to found her stability as a state institution on the 
sympathy of tone and sentiment with those among whom she 
labours and for whom she exists. But all this will only 
increase her influence, and add solid power to her clergy. The 
alarm which is spreading among her ranks is only the first 
bright streak, heralding the coming day, and showing that the 
reign of narrow interests, and local prejudice, for which we 
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exchanged that of political oligarchy in 1832, is about to be 
dissipated. We shall have now to look fairly in the face the 
footing on which our institutions and our legislation rest, and 
to inquire with more earnestness, and indeed with more truth- 
fulness, and more desire to see the truth, how far they have 
not hitherto been devised for the well-being of a few, rather 
than a single regard to the interests of all. 

But what, it may be asked, are the coming questions? It is 
not altogether easy to give a definite answer. We may fore- 
see that the Irish Church will be fiercely fought; we may 
prophesy that Education will be more earnestly advocated, but 
probably attended with as much unreasoning dogmatism, and 
settled for the time by clumsy compromises, as it has hitherto 
been. ‘The truth is, the real questions which are to play con- 
spicuous parts in the next quarter of a century are, so to 
speak, not yet born. As the enormous masses in whose hard 
hands resides the mighty industrial power of this country 
come to apply their newly-stirred intelligence to their own 
wants, and interests, and disadvantages, many topics of the 
deepest significance, which now remain unnoticed, will be 
evolved. ‘The middle and upper ranks, taught by the voice of 
a new and fresher political philosophy, will address themselves 
with a deeper and more discriminating insight to the whole 
circle of social improvement. Just as the educated eye dis- 
covers beauties or blemishes in a work of art which are hidden 
to the unpractised spectator, things which were tolerated as 
harmless, or assumed as meritorious, will be tested by a finer 
sense, and passed through the crucible of a more fastidious and 
more educated age. 

Meanwhile it must be owned that, apart from the two im- 
portant topics to which we have referred, the programme is 
scanty enough. The second-rate performers cccupy the stage 
until the real stars arrive. Primogeniture, and Game, and 
Vote by Ballot, and the Permissive Bill. are the sort of 
grievances which this general election has called forth. Happy 
is the nation which has none more serious. We doubt if any 
of them will survive the grave and earnest times which are at 
hand. 

’ As to Primogeniture, and what is called the Land Question, 
we doubt if any evil which there is to redress, strikes at all 
deep into the community. Entails are mainly to be deprecated 
because they impoverish the proprietor, and often ruin the 
land. But as long as the power of settlement is left, the 
abolition of the Law of Primogeniture is the narrowest of 
narrow questions. If the right to settle on the eldest son 
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remain, it matters little to the community what becomes of the 
Law of Primogeniture. 

There are indeed those who would like to see the land much 
more subdivided than it is, and are prepared by legislation to 
compel this result. For our own part, we have no such desire. 
It may be difficult perhaps to justify the law of the descent of 
real property on any philosophical principle ; but there can be 
little doubt that its effect on the upper and middle classes in 
this country has been beneficial. It has stimulated the love of 
enterprise, and educed the energies of younger sons in every 
department of intelligent exertion. We do not wish to exchange 
this manly type for a multitude of small but impoverished 
holders, devoured from year to year by petty solicitudes, 
without capital to make the most of their land, and bringing 
up their families in constant struggles to make both ends meet. 
But our wishes on this head are of little moment, for in this 
country the proposal is impracticable. To exchange great 
entails, for a cluster of petty entails, and prevent the land- 
owner from selling his land, in this age of free trade, is too 
absurd a suggestion to be worthy of attention. Let the traffic 
in land be free—and let the transfer of it be cheap. Give 
easy and available security of title, and then let the ordinary 


principles of supply and demand regulate its possession. If 


land give a remunerative return to the small capitalist, as 
compared with other investments, the small capitalist will 
invest in it. If it do not, on ordinary commercial principles it 
will belong to those who are rich enough to afford to receive 
only 2 or 24 per cent. for their money. No legislation to the 
contrary can do anything but harm. 

The Game Laws are the second grievance upon our list ; 
but the same observation seems to apply to them that is true 


of the question we have just considered. The great body of 


the people have but little interest in a controversy which has 
much more of sentiment than of substance in it. The ques- 
tion of the Game Laws presents itself in two aspects, which 
are too often confounded. The old doctrine that fere nature 
belong to the person who is skilful or fortunate enough to 
capture them, has been clung to by the population with won- 
derful tenacity, and is the foundation of the jealousy of those 
laws so far as the general community are concerned. The 
other view, that the Game Laws preserve what may be con- 
sidered as vermin, to the destruction of the crops and the 
annoyance of the farmer, is a class question entirely; one 
deserving no doubt of consideration, and perhaps calling for 
legislative adjustment, but one in which the great body of the 
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people have comparatively little interest. Now, as regards the 
first view on which the Game Laws are condemned, it is fre- 
quently left out of view what the Game Laws truly are, and 
what the effect which they produc e. They consist, first, of 
a legislative enactment of a close time during which no one is 
entitled to kill the game; secondly, of a fiscal provision im- 
posing a certain duty on those who take game; and thirdly, 

certain stringent laws in regard to illegal trespass, where that 
takes place in pursuit of game. It may be quite true that the 
social results of these laws are in many instances unfortunate, 
but as regards the laws themselves it is difficult to see that 
their existence injures, or that their abolition would in any 
solid respect benefit, the people. 

In regard to the first, namely the enactment of a close time, 
as this is directed against the community, there can be nothing 
unfair or partial in its operation. If it were desirable to ex- 
tinguish the wild animals which inhabit this island, no doubt it 
would be desirable to abolish a law which tends to their pre- 
servation; but if their existence be not an injury, then the 
laws that tend to their preservation are necessarily free from 
objection. 

In regard to the second, viz. the fiscal duty imposed upon 
those that kill game, if it were open to anyone who thought 
fit to kill game irrespectively of this law, its operation would 
unquestionably be to make the enjoyment of the right the 
perquisite of the rich only. But as no one can take game 
without being upon the land on which the game is, and as no 
one is entitled by law to be upon the land of another without 
his consent, either for that purpose or for any other, it neces- 
sarily follows that the fiscal regulation by which a license duty 
is imposed on the privilege, is one which benefits the com 
munity by the amount which it brings into the Exchequer, 
and truly cannot be said to injure anyone. 

In regard to the third, viz. the criminal character, and the 
stringent statutory punishment attached to trespass in pursuit 
of game, it is frequently forgotten that this penalty attaches 
to an act which, though not criminal, is in itself and in 
its nature illegal. The trespass itself is contrary to law and 
to the right of the proprietor whose land is invaded, and it is 
no just ground of complaint in the mouth of the man who thus 
violates the law, that a specific penalty is attributed to its 
violation, when a particular object is in view. We are far 
from saying that the stringency of these laws might not be 
reconsidered with advantage; but it is sufficiently plain that 
if abolition of the Game Laws were to be accompanied, as 
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is frequently proposed, by a stringent law of trespass, the 
result would not be in favour of, but would be very greatly 
against, the enjoyments of the people. If, instead of prohibit- 
ing by strict penalties trespass in pursuit of game, the law 
were to give to proprietors a stronger right to exclude the 
public from their enclosures, or a more ready remedy or more 
severe penalty in the event of intrusion, such a law would 
strike quite as stringently against the poacher as the present, 
and would further have the effect of shutting out the public 
from many a pleasant stroll among fields or woods, or along 
the river’s bank, and would induce the owners of the soil to 
exercise a far more selfish and exclusive spirit than that by 
which many, indeed most of them, are actuated. 

The real objection to the Game Laws, considered in this view, 
is their association in the minds of the community with old 
forest laws and feudal habits, as though they were a badge of 
dominion on the part of the landlord over the people. This 
feeling, unfounded as in reality it is, is kept alive and fostered 
by the absurd jealousy exhibited by country gentlemen on this 
subject. It would be very well if the owners of the large 
preserves in England would only show a more liberal spirit to 
their neighbours, and to those below them, and would recollect 
that poaching, after all, is nothing but trespass—that the game 
is not their property, and that to treat a poacher as a thief is 
very often to make him one. But much of the evil is in 
reality to be found in the spirit with which these laws have 
been administered, and the preposterous extent to which game 
preservation has been carried. It cannot surprise anyone that 
the love of sport, which is naturally inherent in every English- 
man, combined with the excessive temptations held out by the 
accumulation of game preserves, should create a real social 
evil out of what in itself is of a much more venial character ; 
but we certainly do not think that if the Game Laws were 
abolished to-morrow, as long as the ordinary rights of property 
are maintained, the public or the community would be any 
the better, or the game to any extent less strictly preserved. 

The second view which may be taken of the Game Laws is 
one altogether apart from the general interests of the com- 
munity, and relates exclusively to the law of landlord and 
tenant. We certainly do think it a very great and unreason- 
able hardship that the landlord should protect game to the 
extent of injuring his tenant’s crops, nor should we think it in 
the least unreasonable if the tenant were permitted, at his own 
hand, to rid himself of the nuisance. Here, again, it is over- 
preservation, and nothing else, which has led to the great out- 
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cry on this ‘subject. We believe that the real feeling in the 
mind of the tenantry of this country is one which would rather 
lead them to preserve than to exterminate the game; and as 
far as pheasants and partridges are concerned, to say nothing 
of grouse and black-cock in the northern part of the island, it 
is doubtful if any serious injury is inflicted by their preserva- 
tion on the interests of the farmer. As regards hares and 
rabbits, we should not be disposed to have much mercy upon 
them, or upon those who accumulate them in such numbers as 
to destroy the cereal crops, and we should be inclined to remove 
protection alike from the animal and the squire. It is said, no 
doubt—and that is true mainly of those parts of the island 
where leases are customary—that the landlord and tenant 
should be left to make their own bargain on this subject, and 
that, if the tenant chooses to stipulate that he shall have no 
claim to compensation for damage done by game, no law 
should interfere to prevent such a contract being made. We 
entirely differ from this view. We think the law should pre- 
vent such a contract being made, to the extent which is neces- 
sary for the reasonable protection of the tenant. In most 
cases the landlord and tenant can hardly be said to stipulate on 
equal terms. It may be of the last importance to the tenant 
to obtain his farm. It may be his only chance of being able 
to provide for his wife and ‘family , or for his own subsistence ; ; 
and it is not only not inconsistent with the principles of sound 
legislation, but it is a principle which underlies all sound legis- 
lation, that, if the two parties to a contract do not meet on 
equal terms, the law may step in to prevent the party which 
has the superiority from abusing his power. A little less 
tenacity on the part of the landlords, and the means of rapidly 
and cheaply adjusting claims by the tenant for damage actually 
done to his crops, would really reduce this question of the Game 
Laws to a very moderate and reasonable compass. 

Of Vote by Ballot we shall say nothing here. Perhaps the 
aspect of the question has been somewhat modified by the recent 
extension of the suffrage, and the experience of this impending 
election may suggest some grounds for the adoption of such a 
remedy which did not exist before. But at all events the 
question is not new, nor can we at all reckon it as belonging to 
any great political category. 

The Permissive Bill, as it is called, and the questions in 
regard to Trades’ Unions, have, no doubt, a larger aspect, and 
belong more to those social questions which we have thought 
likely to be disclosed in the action of the Reformed Parlia- 
ment. But we do not expect that either of them will ever 
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come to be the subject of weighty legislation. ‘The intem- 
perance of the lower orders will not, we apprehend, be prevented 
by sumptuary laws, nor will legislation in this country ever 
take the form of a kind of prohibition which may be applied to 
any article of merchandise, according to the prejudices of the 
Legislature for the time. The drinking usages of this country 
ran only be effectually repressed by education, by the spread 
of intelligence, and by the example of the upper classes. We 
have no faith in anything of this kind being done effectually 
by Act of Parliament. Minor remedies, no doubt, may be 
found, and have been applied, on this matter; and as far as the 
province of legislation may legitimately go, there is no more 
important field upon which Parliament can exercise its autho- 
rity. But the proposition to enable a majority of the rate- 
payers of a particular district to judge for their neighbours 
what their neighbours shall drink involves a principle which 
it is very difficult to defend, and which would certainly be 
liable to the grossest abuse. 

Serious questions have arisen in regard to Trades’ Unions, 
and the relations of master and workman. There are very 
important principles embraced in these subjects; and probably 
the result of impending legislation will be, as we think it 
should be, to release the relations of master and workman from 
all statutory or legislative fetters, and to leave them on the 
ordinary principles of mercantile contract. As to Trades’ 
Unions, it appears to us that legislation is not called for, be- 
cause there is no reason for treating an association of workmen 
for a particular object on a footing different from any other 
association, provided the object be a lawful one in itself. In 
all such cases it has been found infinitely better to trust to the 
ordinary operation of the law to repress any attempt to invade 
or injure the rights of others, than to special disabilities or 
special penalties. The recognised principles of commerce must 
regulate the rights and interests of employers and the em- 
ployed. But we feel pretty well convinced that the result of 
the deliberations of Parliament will be, that the subject is one 
which had better be let alone. The criminal law is quite 
strong enough to prevent intimidation or undue interference 
with the rights and liberties of others; and we neither wish to 
see privileges bestowed, nor disabilities imposed, on associa- 
tions which in their very nature ought to be left to the opera- 
tion of the ordinary principles of jurisprudence. 

We have alluded to these questions, not for the purpose of 
discussing them, but merely to illustrate the observation 
which we have already made—that the more salient and popular 
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topics in the various contests that are at present in progress in 
this country are of a very limited and superficial kind. It was 
very fortunate indeed, although an accident for which the 
Tory Government have no credit, that, thanks to the operation 
of the Reform Bill of 1832, and the commercial legislation of 
past Liberal Governments, the country has been left with no 
more exciting topics of agitation at the time when this great 
popular infusion was poured into our electoral system. On 
the whole, therefore, we think that the measure has been and 
will be in itself productive of great benefit; and we see no 
reason for apprehensions of any sort as to its probable effect. 

Having thus traced somewhat cursorily the probable opera- 
tion of the measure which the late Parliament so unexpectedly 
passed, we must turn to a subject of contemplation neither so 
pleasant in itself, nor so much associated with prospective 
benefit to the country. We have shown what the Parliament 
has done, but we must go on shortly to point out the manner 
in which it did it; and, reviewing the whole course which that 
legislative Assembly has run from its election until now, we 
‘annot disguise from ourselves that we have purchased Reform 
of the representation at the risk, if not the cost, of the prin- 
ciples of Constitutional Government and the standard of poli- 
tical morality. 

It is mainly of the Parliament that we speak, although 
nominally the Administration ought to be held responsible. 
But of late we have had no Government. To an extent not 
previously witnessed in our time, the conduct of affairs has 
been systematically abdicated by the advisers of the Crown, and 
the course of policy has been dictated by the representatives 
of the people. If the conduct of the Ministry afford fair 
ground for censure, that censure must be borne also in great 
measure by the Parliament. It had the power to control and 
to punish ; it was left not only to deliberate but to initiate : 
and will be rightly held responsible for the results of its pro- 
ceedings on this countr ye 

When Lord Palmerston died in September 1865, and Lord 
Russell was appointed to succeed him, it became certain that 
the question of Parliamentary Reform would necessarily start 
into importance. Lord Russell had long been committed to 
it, and Mr. Gladstone had recently before made a strong and 
earnest speech on the subject. It was undoubtedly a question 
with many friends of the newly constituted Government, 
whether it would be at all wise to introduce that subject in 
the first Session of the new Parliament. There were, no doubt, 
reasons on both sides, but it would probably have been more 
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prudent in a merely party point of view if Lord Russell’s ad- 
ministration had allowed the first Session of the new Parlia- 
ment to pass over before introducing their measure. One 
ebvious reason in favour of this course was, that to pass a 
measure of Parliamentary Reform implied an immediate dis- 
solution ; and it was more than could have been reasonably 
expected that the members of the House of Commons—hardly 
firm in their seats, with their Parliamentary expenses not 
yet defrayed—should willingly or cheerfully have brought 
their Parliamentary existence to so speedy an end, It may 
be thought that this is but a humble view to take of the 
motives by which the legislators of this country are actuated, 


and indeed, as the result showed, a very large majority of 


them were quite prepared to sacrifice themselves to the prin- 
ciples which they professed. But still, the element to which 
we refer unquestionably had a very prevalent effect, and some, 
we fear, who could not refuse to follow the Minister in his 
proposition, were far from ill- pleased with the difficulties with 
which he had to contend. The Cabinet, however, thought 
otherwise, and the Reform Bill with a 7/. rental borough fran- 
chise was introduced by the Government with an avowed 
determination to carry it into law. 

Writing, as we now do, in the light of 1868,and with the recent 
utterance es of our present rulers in our ears, it is difficult to think, 
without a sharp pang of shame, of the Session of 1866. Who 
does not remember the shouts, the ringing cheers, the vocifer- 
ous applause which greeted Mr. Lowe, during his remarkable 
speeches—spoken from one side of the House, but praised, 
cherished, and flattered by the other? And who will ever 
forget the humiliation of the fact that the same man, in the 
same place, saying with the same eloquence the same things, 
scarcely obtained even a contemptuous audience, one short year 
afterwards, from his former enthusiastic admirers? Events have 
followed each other so rapidly since, that the scenes of 1566 
are passing out of mind; nor is it wonderful that in some 
quarters there is no desire to recall them. But Mr. Lowe’s 
speeches, and the Opposition cheers which greeted them, have 
graven the real opinions of the Conservatives in characters 
more durable ‘th: an brass, and throw a light now, too clear to 
deceive, on the true character of their subse quent course. The 
dread of democracy, the fear of the working-classes, the down- 
ward tendency of a reduction of the franchise, the half- 
inspired prophetic vision of the seer, descrying in the wake 
of Parliamentary Reform the beginning of a republic and 
the end of the monarchy—these were the themes which in- 
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spired the orator, and which woke in the minds of the Con- 
servative Opposition a rapture of sympathy far too noisy 
and indiscriminate to be feigned. What has changed them? 
The orator is still there—his opinions are still the same. The 
party were borne into office on the breezes of his eloquence. 
Is it possible that eight short months worked such a revolu- 
tion in their thoughts ? 

The retrospect is in every respect painful. The Session of 
1866 was one of organised obstruction within the House, and 
of organised intrigue out of it. That section of the Liberal 
party who have ever since been denominated by Mr. Bright’s 
sobriquet of the Cave—a name now as historical as the Cabal 
—contained some of the ablest men in the House of Com- 
mons. The more eminent of them represented a class of feel- 
ing in the minds of some members of the old Whig party 
which, erroneous and unphilosophical as we think it was, had 
some foundation in policy, if not in principle. They thought 
that organic change was proceeding too rapidly. They saw, 
what was true enough, that the settlement of 1832 had worked 
successfully, and were alarmed, unreasonably as we think, at 
the influence of democratic opinions and counsels at head- 
quarters. But there was truth as well as humour in Mr. 
Bright’s simile. A Reform Bill in the first Session of a new 
Parliament was an apparition of alarming portent. A re- 
distribution of seats in prospect of course fluttered unplea- 
santly all the representatives of scanty constituencies ; and 
doubtful Liberals who had been elected as adherents of Lord 
Palmerston, found the air of the Cave more congenial than 
the fresh and free atmosphere of the Ministerial ranks. The 
materials which the crisis afforded for the revolt were obvious 
enough. As most of the denizens of that temporary abode 
have since returned, and have been rightly and frankly wel- 
comed, to their former home, it would be ungenerous to 
analyse the phalanx too curiously; but we are quite certain 
that there is hardly one of them who would ever have left the 
Liberal ranks, could he have foreseen the course of action to 
which their schism was destined to contribute. 

The Government Bill, as originally introduced, related to 
the franchise only; a wise step, in our opinion, in itself, and 
one which all subsequent events have tended to justify. This 
was the signal for the first strategic movement in the Par- 
liamentary campaign. No sooner was the Government pro- 
posal of a 7/. rental franchise for the boroughs laid on the 
table of Parliament, than the game of obstruction and delay 
began. The first topic of debate was one so narrow, 80 
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frivolous and trivial, that one can hardly believe, in looking 
back on it, that it engaged for nights the serious attention of 
Parliament. The question was that raised by Lord Gros- 
venor’s motion, whether it was possible to determine the 
extent to which the franchise ought to be lowered, until the 
Government had stated, and the House had decided, on their 
plan for the re-distribution of seats? It was quite evident 
from the first that these things had no connexion with one 
another; and in 1867 and 1868 the House of Commons pro- 
ceeded to settle the franchise, in complete ignorance of what 
the distribution of seats might ultimately turn out. But it 
served for the time to embarrass the Government. It afforded 
also a pretext for those who did not wish for Reform to delay 
the progress of the measure. Futile as the obstruction was, 
it was honoured with a grave and earnest debate, as if it 
really contained some germ of principle or sense. Lord Stan- 
ley made it the subject of an elaborate oration, which was 
called unanswerable at the time, but to which he has applied 
a very practical answer since, and which, contrasted with the 
subsequent history, bears the aspect of a grim and solemn 
jest. 

That blow, however, failed, although defeated by a ma- 
jority so slender as to foreshadow the inevitable result which 
was impending. In the debates which followed, the Con- 
servative leaders vied with each other in the invective used 
to denounce the democratic character of a 7/. franchise in 
boroughs. It would transfer political power from one class to 
another. It was based on the principle of government by 
numbers. The working-man, it was said, was sufliciently re- 
presented as it was, and elaborate statistics were compiled to 
prove the statement. It would give the preponderance of 
power to a class, to the injury of all the others, and that class 
the least enlightened and the most dangerous. In short, as 
the present Prime Minister took occasion to demonstrate, it 
was not the extension but the degradation of the franchise 
which would be the result of the proposed measure. 

In the unhappy straits to which subsequent events have 
reduced them, some of these denouncers of democracy have 
been trying to believe, and to persuade others, that their main 
objection to Mr. Gladstone’s Bill was that it would not be 
permanent, while household suffrage would settle the question. 
It is quite true that they did argue that the 7/. franchise 
would lead to household suffrage, but only in the way of in- 
timidation or warning. They did not mean, and no one sup- 
posed that they meant, that household suffrage was good, 
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while a 7/. rental franchise was bad. They assumed household 
suffrage to be an abominable thing, savouring of revolution 
and Bright, and denounced the 7/. franchise because it would 
inevitably lead to it. Once or twice was household suffrage 
mentioned in the debates--once notably by Sir Roundell 
Palmer—and the reception it met with was in accordance with 
the violent and discourteous demeanour which was one charac- 
teristic of the Session. 

We do not, of course, stop to prove these things by quo- 
tation. They are too notorious and certain to admit of 
dispute. Thwarted at every stage, betrayed by supposed 
friends, and undermined by a process of sapping, on which 
we do not care to dwell, the Government of Lord John 
Russell was left in a minority on the question whether rental 
or rating should be assumed as the basis of the borough fran- 
chise. ‘The question was one which had no principle in it. 
It was one of amount merely ; although a principle was after- 
wards discovered in it, unthought of at the time, which had 
effects we shall immediately consider. The Government re- 
signed. ‘The mere importance of the vote might not have 
required, perhaps would not have justified, this step. But it 
had become quite plain that without some resolute action it 
would be impossible for the Government to retain the respect 
of the country, and to bring to any satisfactory solution the 
question they were pledged to settle. The device of abandon- 
ing their principles instead of their office, and assuming the 
opinions instead of the seats of the Opposition, had not then 
become fashionable. In July 1866, accordingly, Lord Rus- 
sell’s Administration resigned, and left the reins of govern- 
ment to antagonists who had effectually opposed their propo- 
sitions on clear and definite grounds; who had denounced them 
as democratic, a degradation of the franchise, embodying the 
principles of preponderance of a class, and government by 
numbers. 

Lord Derby succeeded to power, and it might have been 
reasonably expected that he should endeavour as Minister to 
carry out the policy which he had recommended in opposition. 
The Session being exhausted, Parliament was prorogued, and 
the Minister was left till the succeeding February to mature his 
measures. 

When the Parliament met in the spring of 1867, it com- 
menced that downward career which has culminated in a fate 
such as never before overtook a political party in this country. 
It is true, and not a creditable truth, that for some years the 
Conservative or Tory party had from time to time been snatching 
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a doubtful joy in the temporary occupation of office, simply by 
the artifice of abandoning their own principles and adopting 
those of their antagonists—a practice deserving of censure even 
in the former examples of it. For there is no part more 
unworthy which a great political party can play, than to oppose 
in Opposition what they are prepared to propose in Government, 
This is not a matter to be decided by ingenious variations in 
speech, or dexterous verbal distinctions. No honest political 
party will maintain in substance in Opposition that which they 
are not prepared in substance to carry out if in power. No 
honest political party will oppose when on the Opposition 
benches that which they are prepared to concede when in 
power. 

The distinction between a legitimate change of opinion 
under altered circumstances and the practice which we thus 
severely but justly characterise is as great as between a broken 
promise and an altered intention. It was not a salutary ex- 
ample to the politicians of this country when the Duke of 
Wellington and Sir Robert Peel retained their seats and 
carried the Catholic Emancipation Act. It was severely and 
bitterly criticised, but it took place at a great crisis, which 
required immediate action, and probably these great men 
judged rightly for the time, however pernicious was the example 
which they set. It was not a salutary example for public men 
that Sir Robert Peel, having turned out Lord Russell’s Govern- 
ment upon the 8s. duty on corn, should himself have proposed 
the total abolition of the Corn Laws; but then Sir Robert 
Peel, before he took that crowning step, feeling that he was 
not the man to make the proposal, and that he could not do so 
consistently with his own honour from the Treasury bench, 
resigned his place in 1845, and left it open to the Liberal party 
to take the helm of affairs once more; nor until that proposal 
had failed did he take the final step which brought down upon 
him the wrath and contumely of the aggrieved Conservatives, 
led and marshalled by the present Prime Minister. Neither 
was it a beneficial example when the Conservative party, 
having, in the Session of 1851, still kept the banner of Pro- 
tection waving, still maintained the Navigation Laws, and 
protested against Free Trade—when they came into office in 
1852, threw the whole of their pre-announced opinions to the 
winds. These things were scandals. They have gone far to 
lower the position of public men in the estimation of the 
country. They were things, we are happy to say, which the 
Liberal party never committed, and which we believe it to be 
entirely impossible that any leader of the Liberal party could 
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ever have been brought to propose. But they acquire much 
greater significance, and have become precedents of far greater 
weight, when we come to consider the acts by which political 
inconsistency was reduced to a system—a canon of party 
action—in 1867. 

The dreary history of that Session needs not to be told in 
detail. Our readers recollect it only too well. The Government, 
within the first three weeks, made three separate and inconsistent 
proposals to the House on the subject of Parliamentary Reform. 
On the 11th of February they laid on the table of the House of 
Commons a series of Resolutions which very fairly embodied 
their opinions of the year before, and which were intended to 
pledge the House against any reduction of the borough franchise 
as low as that proposed by Lord Russell’s Government. But the 
moment a notice of amendment on them was given, they were 
withdrawn. Then the Minister, on the 25th of February, with 
all formality and circumstance, proposed the scheme on which 
the Government had resolyed—the famous Ten Minutes Bill 
containing a 6/. rating franchise for boroughs, a hard and 
fast line, not quite consistent certainly with the Tory professions 
of 1859, but reasonably in accordance with the tenor of their 
views in 1866. But, with a levity and incompetence which 
ought at once to have been the signal for a vote of want of 
confidence, that measure was also instantly abandoned, and on 
the 18th of March Government came down to the House and 
announced their measure of household suffrage, coupled with 
the personal payment of rates. 

We cannot sufficiently regret that the House of Commons 
did not, on the first announcement of this measure and the 
Ministerial avowals in regard to it, at once join issue on the 
constitutional question which the proposal of it raised. The pro- 
posal was an abandonment, absolute and deliberate, of every 
one of the political principles on which the Opposition of 1866 
had been conducted. Even in the crude and preposterous state 
in which it appeared for the first time in the House of Com- 
mons, it was not only a recantation of all the fears and fore- 
bodings of the last Session, but a bitter satire on them. No 
man imagines that if such a proposition had been made by the 
Liberal Government in 1866, it would not have met with an 
outcry from the Conservative ranks infinitely louder than that 
which saluted the measure of that year. It was an audacious, 
but at the same time a fatal and feeble stroke of policy, easy 
enough at any time to any leader, if his party were capable of 
following him, to avoid certain but not inglorious defeat by in- 
glorious surrender. 
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It has been said, in defence of the Cabinet and the party, that 
the Bill as it originally stood was far less democratic than that 
which ultimately passed; that the rating clauses would have 
excluded a much greater number of voters than the 72. rental 
franchise ; and that the party were led on unconsciously, step 
by step, until they were found supporting the measure which 
actually passed. Their leader himself, in his oration at Edin- 
burgh a year ago, dwelt with a complacency y for which pro- 
bably his friends have duly thanked him in their hearts, on 
the education, as he termed it, of which his party had been the 
subject, and himself the humble instrument. 

But the apology seems to us to aggravate the offence. If 
the provisions in regard to compounding were regarded by the 
Cabinet as Conservative safeguards, when they were rejected 
by the House they were bound to have surrendered their 
seats. On far less inducement, such had been the course 
followed by their predecessors; and such was the only course 
which we think was open to them. The fact that they did not 
proves beyond question that as Conservative safeguards these 
clauses were regarded by them as immaterial. 

Much credit has been given to Mr. Disraeli for the adroit- 


ness, as it is termed, with which he persuaded the gentlemen of 


England to follow him in this course. We give him no credit. 
We think the retrospect profoundly melancholy. The only 
eredit which their leader deserves is, that he rightly estimated 
the men he had to lead. There had been no education of the 
party by him. In 1866 their progress in Liberal sentiment 
was precisely at the point at which it previously stood. ‘The 
only schoolmaster was the change of position; and no amount of 
ingenious, if not ingenuous rhetoric will erase from the history 
of this country the fact, that the education of the Conservative 
party in Liberal opinions only began with their occupation of 
the ‘Treasury Bench, and made progress exactly in proportion 
to the danger of their being obliged to relinquish it. 

Of Mr. Disraeli himself we should probably speak in dif- 
ferent terms. No one doubts his great ability; and he pos- 
sesses, what many men of great ability are often found without 

—a resolute persiste ney of will, a power of patient waiting, an 
inborn confidence in himself and in his star, which is akin to 
genius. But he is without orgs al convictions, and does not 
believe in them. The cast of his tone of thought and of 
opinion is more Radical than Conservative; mainly because he 
has but little respect for English institutions, or for the 
English adulation they elicit. It cost him nothing in the way 
of political opinion to adopt household suffrage ; the suggestion 
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was far more in harmony with his conceptions than any of the 
Tory platitudes to which he had so often been obliged to give 
a liste ming assent; and it is due to him to say that with the 
skill of a very dexterous debater, he contrived that his speeches 
in former Sessions, while they resounded with 

‘Guns, drums, trumpets, blunderbuss, and thunder,’ 


should yet contain, not indistinctly shadowed out, the real 
scorn in which he held the opinions he seemed to represent.* 

To a mind so constituted, and views so entertained, the 
situation, it must be admitted, held out great and, as the result 
has shown, irresistible temptations. He had sagacity enough 
to see that the extension of the suffrage, although democratic, 
need not necessarily be either Whig or Radical. Gladstone 
and Bright might not necessarily reap the harvest; nor was 
history without plenty of examples of combinations between 
the seigneurie and the populace, to balance the power of the 
middle classes. In a party seuse he was perfectly right; and 
the policy was sagacious and wise. But then, he had long 
thought so; but he would have preached in Opposition to,an 
incredulous audience. It was only when his party had to 
choose between ejection from office and reluctant assent, that 
there was any chance that the truth, so long excluded, should 
find admittance into their darkened understandings. 


* Tt is the fashion of the Conservatives of the present régime to 
boast that they never shrunk from a popular extension of the fran- 
chise, and that the Reform Bill of 1867 is the deliberate expression 
of their opinions. But what were Mr. Disraeli’s expressions in 
1865? We quote the following passage from his address to his 
constituents on the eve of the dissolution of Parliament in that 
year : 

‘On the extension of the electoral franchise depends, in fact, the 
distribution of power. It appears to me that the primary plan of 
our ancient constitution, so rich in varions wisdom, indicates the 
course that we ought to pursue in this matter. It secured our 
popular rights by entrusting power, not to an indiscriminate multi- 
tude, but to the estate, or order, of the Commons; and a wise 
Government should be careful that the elements of that estate should 
bear a due relation to the moral and material development of the 
country. Public opinion may not, perhaps, be yet ripe enough to 
legislate on this subject, but it is sufficiently interested in the ques- 
tion to ponder over it with advantage. So that, when the time 
comes for action, we may legislate in the spirit of the English con- 
stitution, which would absorb the best of every class, and not fall 
into a democracy, which is the tyranny of one class, and that one 
the least enlightened.’ 
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The country is jealuus of conversions so sudden, and so well 
timed, on the part of their public men; and her statesmen 
ought to be jealous of them in themselves. It may sometimes 
be difficult, even for an honourable man to say, when con- 
venience and conviction concur in persuading, which has had 
the true merit of his change of opinion. But the safe course, 
in individual as in party action, is to take care that he gains 
nothing by the change. Let his reason have been ever so 
well satisfied, let his conversion, though startling in its sud- 
denness, have been ever so permanent and profound—these 
things should never be associated with personal or party ad- 
vantage. The consciousness of former error, when sincere, 
will lead to atonement for the past. 

But whatever the merits of the Ministry, for the Parliament 
there was no excuse. Doubtless Mr. Disraeli calculated on 
the individual effect the proposition would have on the mem- 
bers of the House. Opposition to the Government would 
become opposition to household suffrage. Government pro- 
claimed day after day that their existence was perilled on 
their measure; and the more timid of the body could not 
face the phantom, for it was nothing more substantial, of ap- 
pearing to endanger or to reject this wondrous boon, coming 
though it did, from wondrous hands. Other elements also 
were at work. Every party must contain discontented and 
unstable spirits. In the heat of party warfare, it is not easy 
nor safe to indulge these propensities; but when the adverse 
Greeks came bearing gifts in their hands, there were Trojans, 
as there were certain to be, with their own reasons for admitting 
them. 

We think that the Hlouse should not, after the past history 
of the question, have gone into the consideration of the 
measure at all; but should at once have testified its just 
resentment by a vote of want of confidence in the Government 
which proposed it. Nothing could be more wanton, unsuit- 
able, or disrespectful to the House, than the way in which the 
previous suggestions had been made and withdrawn; and the 
House of Commons should have arrested this scandalous course, 
by asserting its own honour, and censuring those who had 
trifled with it. In this Session, as in the next, a signal oppor- 
tunity was thrown away; and it never returned. 

We have no desire, in the altered position of the party and 
the country, to go back on the circumstances attending the 
withdrawal of Mr. Cole ridge’s proposed instruction to the > Com- 
mittee. As between household suffrage and a 5/. rental line 
there was room for a fair difference of opinion. ‘The former 
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sounded the more liberal proposition of the two; and had it 
been fairly tendered and carried, it had much to be said in its 
favour. We mainly regret the steps by which the result 
was accomplished, not because they were not concurred in 
by some earnest and honest Liberals, but because they 
gave a shock to the Liberal organisation, and afforded an 
excuse to the wavering and the lukewarm to aid the enemy 
under colour of being more advanced than their friends. They 
had the effect of encouraging for the time individual action, 
and separate negotiation with the common adversary, instead 
of loyal discipline and concert. Private assurances in the 
lobbies were allowed to do duty for public declarations in the 
House ; and the constitutional responsibilities of the Govern- 
ment, as well as the united action of the Opposition, were 
merged in a desultory series of individual treaties outside the 
walls of Parliament. We trust that a campaign so conducted 
may never again be witnessed. Next to the inconsistencies of 
the Conservatives, and the abdication of their just functions 
by the Ministry, the severest legacy of evil which the expiring 
Parliament has left the country, is the example it afforded of 
party disloyalty. 

It is not uncommon to hear among unattached Liberals the 
sentiment, that the country will gain more from the necessi- 
ties of the Tories than from the principles of the Whigs. 
The meaning of the sentiment plainly expressed, whether 
just or not, is, that the latter will act on their convictions, 
the former on their interest. But surely there never was 
a baser or meaner principle of action, or one more certain 
to bring about inevitable calamity. These short-sighted 
politicians forget that the political honesty of public men 
is the only security this country has for the stability of its 
great fabric of freedom. Other nations may easily imitate the 
internal machinery of our institutions; but the lofty honour 
of party allegiance is the inheritance of Britain alone. Once 
proclaim the preference for time-serving and trimming, over 
consistency and manly rectitude, and not all the measures of 
beneficence and liberality the most enlightened philanthropy 
ever conceived would be adequate in value to the price paid 
for them. The prizes of political life, set up to auction, and 
obtained by the highest bidder, would cease to have value for 
the honourable; and politics would be debased into what 
Bolingbroke once called a great mystery of stockjobbing. 

‘ England,’ said Mr. Disracli once, ‘ does not love coalitions.’ 
The phrase, when spoken, was but a pompous and ill-applied 
platitude. But England does not love coalitions to the sacrifice 
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of principle or honour, because she is jealous of the cha- 
racter of her public men. The coalition of Fox and North fell 
far short in political inconsistency of what we have recently 
witnessed. The main causes which divided these statesmen had 
come to an end with the termination of the American war; 
but the memory of former animosity was too recent; and Fox 
felt to the end of his life the effects—unjust in degree, but not 
unwarranted—of this political error. The lesson cannot be too 
soon or too thoroughly repeated. 

The main mistake, however, which these dissentients com- 
mitted, as well as the most practical evil which has been the result 
of their action, is the retention of the puerile and foolish condi- 
tion of personal payment of rates as part of the electoral quali- 
fication. ‘There never was anything more weak and unstates- 
manlike than this crotchet, which, dignified by the name of a 
principle, played for the time the part of a great constitutional 
question. As between a rental line, and the personal payment 
of a particular tax, viewed as a test of the social position and 
intelligence of the elector, there can be no dispute. If it was 
necessary to qualify household suffrage by some restriction, 
none could be more reasonable than a rental line, which had 
not only the authority of tradition, but that of the Government 
itself, in their proposition for the county franchise, to sup- 
port it. It was simple and easily worked, and not more un- 
equal than every general test must be. On the other hand, 
nothing could possibly be a worse expedient for that purpose 
than the personal payment of the Poor-rate; and it discloses a 
fair example of the shifts which have been recently substituted 
for statesmanship, to trace the progress of this preposterous 
enactment. The original quarrel between rating and rental 
had nothing of this element about it. At the time of the vote 
in 1866 personal payment of rates had nothing to do with the 
dispute. The rating test was adopted by the Conservatives 
simply as a mode of getting at a higher rental; a 7/. rating 
being equivalent to a 8/. 10s. rental. But the Government of 
Lord Russell having been overthrown on this practical ques- 
tion, Mr. Disraeli thought it necessary to find a recondite poli- 
tical principle in the payment of the Poor-rate. To satisfy 
this unreal and, sooth to say, not over-candid mockery of con- 
sistency, the new franchise has been overlaid with an element 
so foreign and so complex as to produce utter confusion. 
The personal payment of rates, as the Government probably 
did not know when they made the proposal, was the least 
satisfactory test which could have been devised to indicate the 
social position of the elector. It did not, in fact, indicate it at 
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all. Owing to the system of compounding, the machinery of 


the Poor-law, absurd enough even for its own purposes, proved 
to be utterly and hopelessly inapplicable to the franchise. The 
man who did not pay in one parish was often of a higher 
class than the man who did pay in another. But still, the 
Government having said it, thought it necessary to maintain 
this futility to the end, even although to accomplish that 
object they had to take the most stolid step of all, and abolish 
a system of compounding, which had been productive of great 
convenience, in order that the Poor-rate might subserve an 
object for which it was neither adapted nor intended. 

There can be little doubt that the new Parliament will 
make short and contemptuous work of this cardinal principle: 
Its operation in England has been inextricable, in Scotland 
ridiculous. Ireland only has been refused the boon. But the 
confusion, such as it is, we owe to a Parliament which in its 
terror, real or feigned, lest household suffrage might be lost to 
the nation, had not the courage to resist—or rather had the 
cowardice to accept—a proposal which every member in the 
House knew to be inconvenient as well as insincere. 

So, in weariness and disgust, yet not without solid work, 
the Session wore on. While the Government Bill was day by 
day remodelled by the House of Commons, the work of Par- 
liamentary Reform made progress, and Parliamentary charae- 
ter and consistency sank lower and lower. The makeshifts 
for Conservative security, scarcely struggled for, one by. one 
disappeared, with no perceptible pang to the party, amid 
the contemptuous ridicule of the House and of the country. 
The Government, too weak to lead, waited, with folded 
hands, the dictates of the Liberal majority, and the Session 


ended by the passing of a measure so entirely subversive of 


every tenet for which the Tory party had spent a generation 
in struggling, that the Prime Minister in a fit, partly of can- 
dour, partly of ill-concealed consternation, was obliged to 
admit that all his followers had gained by years of obstruction 
was a ‘leap in the dark.’ 

Jubilant at having retained their seats in the face of a 
Liberal majority, the adherents of the Government did not 


conceal their exultation; and their leader in the House of 


Commons, in his unlucky speech at Edinburgh sounded a loud 
blast of exuberant but incautious triumph. Yet, had they 
considered a little more soberly the real nature and probable 
effeet of what they had done, their felicitations would have 
been greatly moderated. A Nemesis is certain to follow acts 
like these, and in this instance it is close on the heels of the 
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fugitives, if we rightly read the portents of the sky. They 
did not perceive, in their delight over Whig discomfiture, that 
they had rung the knell of their own party. Their mission 
is ended; even that part of it which Liberals admitted to be 
useful and honourable. They will never be believed again. 
The function of promoting prudent delay, of moderating 
Liberal rashness, tempering with wise counsel ill-considered 
and hasty change—the task of giving practical embodiment to 
that which is one-half of the English Constitution, the tenacity 
of ancient usage, and dislike to innovation—the pride of old 
tradition—the high-minded, if narrow, maintenance of an 
ancient creed—all are dissipated to the winds. They can 
make no professions more loud than those of 1866; they can 
make no change more violent than that of 1867. Their 
watch-cries are vain,—Church and State— No surrender— 
No Popery,—will fall on incredulous ears. Even so did they 
denounce the degradation of the franchise—and they degraded 
it. « Even with such protestations did they clamour for secu- 
rities—and they abandoned and surrendered them all. 

One triumph, indeed, may be said to have been gained. 
Mr. Disraeli has triumphed over his party. If he ever had 
injuries or slights to revenge, if the stings and arrows of 
aristocratic pride have ever galled him, all has been amply 
atoned. ‘To have been dragged at his chariot wheels to such 
a consummation was indeed a confession of absolute submis- 
sion; and if the elation of the conqueror be equal to the sub- 
jugation of the vanquished, the cup of victory has indeed been 
full. Yet he, too, would have been the better of some 
monitor behind him in his car to remind him he was mortal. 
We doubt if he were conscious, in his Edinburgh oration, of 
the pang he inflicted, by his unthinking vaunts, on the haughty 
hearts of Scottish Toryism. He did not reflect—probably he 
did not know—how bitter was the satire, how intense the irony, 
of informing such an audience, in such a place, that they and 
their party had always been the friends of Parliamentary 
Reform. He forgot that until the Reform Bill Scotland had 
never been represented at all, and that many of the men whom 
he addressed had fought to the bitter end for retaining the 
franchise in the hands exclusively of self-elected town coun- 
cils, in boroughs, and a score or two of country gentlemen in 
counties. For this end, in the days of their supremacy, had 
they stoutly suppressed every spark of political independence. 
The state of matters which they approved and promoted is 
thus described by one who knew it and them well :— 

‘Public political meetings could not arise, for the elements did 
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not exist. I doubt if there was one during the twenty-five years 
that succeeded the year 1795. Nothing was viewed with such 
horror as any political congregation not friendly to existing power. 
No one could have taken part in the business without making up his 
mind to be a doomed man. No prudence could protect against the 
falsehood or inaccuracy of spies; and a first conviction of sedition 
by a judge-picked jury was followed by fourteen years’ transporta- 
tion. As a body to be deferred to, no public existed.’ * 

If Mr. Disraeli had said that the passing of the Reform Bill, 
thirty years of Whig rule, and the training by Sir Robert 
Peel of a wider school of Conservative thought, had inspired a 
gentler and more liberal spirit into Scottish Toryism, he would 
but have said the truth. His historical fables provoked only 
ridicule from the public and resentment from his friends. 

The course which the Conservatives ought to have followed 
is plain enough. If they could not retain office in 1867 on 
the principles which they professed in 1866, they should at 
once have surrendered it. If they thought that resistance was 
no longer possible, and that the extension of the franchise was 
inevitable, they should have yielded, as high-minded men may, 
to an overpowering necessity. But the surrender should have 
been made, like the resistance, from the Opposition benches ; 
and there, if they truly thought that household suffrage was 
preferable to a rental line, they might with great reputation 
have given effect to the conviction. They would then have 
been able to go to the country, with their principles and con- i 
sistency beyond reproach, and would have been able to avail 
themselves of the many elements of Tory strength which 
Household Suffrage contains. As it is, their party is for the 
time extinct. The bond of office which now holds them to- 
gether will probably in a few months be broken, and the two 
years of power which they have thus purchased will be atoned 
by a long period of political depression. 

So ended the second Session of the Parliament of 1865. 
The curtain rose for the third act under circumstances which 
materially altered the position of parties, and which will 
produce important results on the future legislation of this 
country. 

The Scotch and Irish Reform Bills presented little which 
calls for prominent notice, excepting in the commentary which 
they furnished on the proceedings of the Session of 1867. 
The Scotch members made a vigorous and successful resistance 
to the principle—in that country still more preposterous than 
in England—of making rating the basis of the franchise, and 
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reduced the provisions of the Bill on this head to a simple dis- 
qualification of those who, being rated, may be in arrear. The 
clauses of the Bill have, it is true, been left in great obscurity 
on this matter, and much perplexity has been found in the 
Registration Courts in giving them practical effect. The 
House also rejected the proposal of the Government to add to 
its numbers, and provided for an increase of seven members to 
the representation of Scotland by the disfranchisement of an 
equal number of English boroughs having a population under 
5,000. Mr. Disraeli, with scant courtesy, had informed the 
Scotch members, in his speech at Edinburgh, that they must 
either take his proposition, or take the consequences. Thty 
did not take his proposition, and he, not they, had to take the 
consequences. 

The Irish Reform Bill presented the anomaly of a hard and 
fast line, as the proposition of a Government which had staked 
its existence on an opposite principle. But it would have been 
well for the country had their inconsistencies assumed no more 
formidable shape. 

The Session had advanced far before the cloud of Ireland 
once more overshadowed the political horizon. The recess 
had been signalised by the Fenian outbreak, which had been 
promptly and vigorously repressed, but which indicated the 
existence of smouldering embers too distinctly not to be a 
warning of grave portent, and to call for immediate considera- 
tion. So the Government felt; and Mr. Maguire having given 
notice of a motion on that subject, the Government undertook, 
when it came on for discussion, to explain fully to the House 
the policy they intended to pursue, and the remedies which 
they intended to propose. Before, however, this period arrived, 
Lord Derby resigned, and Mr. Disraeli became First Minister. 

This was, beyond doubt, a very significant and remarkable 
event. Whatever we may think of Mr. Disraeli’s political 
opinions or action, there was an amount of sentiment involved 
in the attainment of this ultimate prize of his ambition in which 
we willingly sympathise. Personally, he had fairly won it, 
and neither friend nor foe grudged him a triumph for which he 
had so resolutely laboured, endured, and contended. In his 
élevation there was a tacit homage paid to the grand freedom of 
our institutions, before which the pride of birth, of wealth, and 
of distinctive caste in this land of liberty willingly bow. We 
have spoken our mind freely on his political tendencies ; but he 
earned his advancement by loyalty to his party through many 
long dreary years of opposition, during which, with many 
obstructions round his path, he maintained the spirits of the 
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disheartened, and compelled the aid of the reluctant, with an 
indomitable energy which set fortune and fate at defiance. 
These things he did, aided solely by his innate persistence, his 
force of will, and his formidable power of debate. Aid from 
without he scarcely had. Starting destitute of any assistance 
from social connexion, University education, or any of the 
usual advantages which most of our successful statesmen have 
enjoyed, he has made a ready wit, considerable literary power, 
boundless confidence in himself, and undaunted courage do 
duty for them all. 

Nor can we deny him many great qualifications for a Par- 
liamentary leader, although he has some serious defects. He 
performed his great act of strategy in 1867 with never-failing 
tact and ability. A temper, naturally genial, and even when 
tried, under great command; a vivid sense of the humorous 
which lurks under his most pompous periods; and a certain 
inbred scorn, the fruit not unfrequently of early struggles, 
have made him a very effective general. He is better as a 
Ministerial than as an Opposition leader, and assumes in that 
position a vantage ground, a lofty though half comic superiority, 
which give point to his satiric javelins, and an ease which he 
seldom attained when on the opposite benches. Rapid of 
thought, and daring in expedient, he has fought his party battle 
with a power and success which probably no other man could 
have commanded. 

That which detracts from his qualities, and mars their com- 
plete effect, is the artificial air which pervades even his 
happiest efforts. He does not sound in earnest even when he 
is so. He plays his part with consummate address; but it 
appears too clearly to be a part; and he has not yet reached, 
and probably never will reach, the higher strain which touches 
the inner chord of sympathy, and transfers the enthusiasm of 
the speaker to the hearts of his audience. Much of this 
springs from the nature of the man; but it has been strength- 
ened by the course he has been compelled to run, and the 
party he has been obliged to lead. His own convictions have 
been undisguisedly far in advance of those of his followers ; 
and where he has failed has been in the hopeless endeavour to 
reconcile the irreconcilable. 

But while we cordially do this justice to the man, we think 
him a very unsafe Minister for this country. He is too clever 
for the moment, too regardless both of the past and the future. 
He is not likely to have a prolonged tenure of power. If he 
had, we should have great apprehensions lest he should, 

‘ Like the unequal ruler of the day, 
Misguide the seasons, and mistake the way.’ 
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ee” 

But now comes the last chapter in our Parliamentary review, 
which has eclipsed and almost reduced to oblivion the events of 
1867. 

In the debate on Mr. Maguire’s motion Lord Mayo made 
the Ministerial statement of the proposed policy for Ireland. 
This is a very simple fact, but the Government seem to have 
forgotten it. They had promised a policy for Ireland, and 
Lord Mayo, in a speech of four hours, explained what it was to 
be; and the House of Commons and the country found no 
difficulty in comprehending the plain and honest utterances of 
the new Governor-General of India. He is not given to deal 
in political enigrhas; and speaking for the C abinet that which 
the Cabinet had instructed him to speak, he performed his 

task with a candour and lucidity which has doubtless procured 

for him his recent distinction. There was the less possibility 
of mistake in this matter, that the statement not only possessed 
unusual interest from the crisis at which it was delivered, 
but also unusual significance from the political situation at the 
time. 

Shortly before, Lord Russell had published a pamphlet on 
the state of Ireland, in which, among other remedies, he sug- 
gested, as had often been done before, a certain measure of 
endowment of the Roman Catholic Church. The astute mind 
of the Prime Minister, travelling in this instance a little too 
rapidly, imagined that in this proposal he descried the policy of 
the Liberal Opposition, and acting on his wonted tactics had evi- 
dently resolved to outflank his antagonists. Lord Mayo accord- 
ingly was instructed to announce that the Government policy 
was that of Catholic Endowment; to be shadowed out within 
carefully guarded limits, but left with a very clear indication 
that the Government proposals were the beginning, but cer- 
tainly not the end. 

Lord Mayo first explained that, in the view of Government, 
the existing system of University education was not satisfac- 
tory. He said :— 

‘There is a large number of persons who object to send their 
sons to a university where the only religion taught is one that they 
do not profess, and there are also many who will not send their sons 
to a college where religious teaching does not form a portion of the 
system of education. “Are these objections unreasonable ? I ask 
this House to consider whether there are not many among us who 
would have the same objection to send their sons to universities 
where the Roman Catholic religion alone was taught, or where all 
religious instruction was studiously omitted? That is the case here, 
and there have been various modes proposed for meeting these 
objections.’ 
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He then went on to describe the Government plan for 
removing this difficulty : — 


‘It appears to me, then, that a third university may be founded in 
Ireland without injuring the existing institutions. I believe that 
what is desirable is, that a university should be established in that 
country, which would, as far as possible, stand in the same relation 
to the Roman Catholic population as Trinity College does to the 
Protestant. We do not propose to found an exact or servile imita- 
tion; but we do consider that we should be taking a step which 
would be of the greatest public advantage, and which would tend 
very much to the furtherance of university education, if we were to 
establish an institution which would bear that character to a con- 
siderable extent.’ 


As to endowment, he said :— 

‘With regard to endowment it will be essential, of course, if Par- 
liament agrees to the proposal, in the first instance to provide for 
the necessary expenses of the university—that is to say, the ex- 
penses of officers of the university, of the university professors, and 
also to make some provision for a building. It is possible that if 
Parliament approves the scheme, it may not be indisposed to endow 
certain university scholarships. But with regard to the endowment 
of colleges, it is impossible to make any proposal of that nature aé¢ 
present; and to that extent the question will be left open to future 
consideration. It is not therefore contemplated to submit any 


scheme for the endowment of the colleges in connexion with the 
university.’ 


But the matter was not allowed to rest there. The question 
of the Irish Church remained behind; and on that, while sub- 
stantially admitting that things could not remain as they were, 
he thus expressed himself. We give the passage at full, 
because it is the spirit, more than the words, of the Ministerial 
exposition which we wish our readers to bear in mind :— 


‘For my own part, I believe that if the Irish Church is over- 
thrown, that overthrow can only be effected after a long and painful 
struggle—a struggle which must inevitably tend to the increase and 
aggravation of those discords and religious hatreds which have pro- 
duced such evils in the community. The voluntary system is 
proposed in the interests of peace; there are parts of the country 
where the voluntary system is carried on in connexion with the 
Established Church, and I am not aware that those regions are 
especially characterised by concord among the people. The ques- 
tion must be dealt with in a very different spirit from that which 
the advocates of entire abolition profess. ‘The Presbyterians now 
receive a grant from this House which is miserable in amount 
and wholly inadequate to their requirements. The Protestants of 
Ireland are content with the system which prevails; but are not 
averse to improvements and to such alterations of ecclesiastical 
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arrangements as would make their church better fitted to meet the 
wants of modern times. But we must not prescribe hastily. Of all 
the schemes which have been proposed I object preeminently to 
that known as the process of “ levelling down.” It is said that if you 
cannot elevate and raise the institutions so as to make them equal, 
the only thing to do is to abolish them altogether. I object to that 
policy. I think that proposals for universal levelling down are the 
worst of all propositions. It appears to be such an argument as a 
poor man would make toa rich one, when he had given up all hopes 
of becoming wealthy himself. ‘ Equality is necessary for the welfare 
“of the State. Get rid of your property and let us sit down and 
“ starve together.” I believe that in these matters, as in everything 
else, confiscation is the worst proposal that can be made either as 
regards the Church or the land. The grievance of the Irish Church 
is admitted on all hands to be a grievance of sentiment. It is well 
known that the Roman Catholic landholders pay nothing, and the 
Roman Catholic proprietors pay little towards the maintenance of 
the Established Church. I do not wish to say that because it is a 
sentimental grievance, it is not one which may not deeply affect the 
feelings and the actions of a portion of the population of the country; 
but it is not one which affects her material prosperity. The Irish 
Church will never be abolished except after a long and desperate 
struggle. Those who cling to and support it are men of influence 
and power, of strong religious feelings, and inflexible principles. 
Justice and policy may demand a greater equalisation of ecclesiastical 
arrangements than now exists. But it was wisely said by the right 
honourable member for Morpeth (Sir George Grey), that the Irish 
Church can never be overthrown except by a revolutionary process 
—a process which will envolve all the evils of revolutionary change. 
If it, is desired to make our churches more equal in position than 
they are, this result should be secured by elevation and restoration, 
and not by confiscation and degradation.’ 

The debate was continued by Mr. Horsman on the next 
night; and his speech, and that of Mr. Gathorne Hardy in 
reply, are exceedingly important, as they place beyond a doubt 
the meaning of the declaration which Lord Mayo had been in- 
structed to make. 

Mr. Horsman denounced the scheme of Roman Catholic 
endowment, and characterised the proposal to institute a 
new Catholic University as utterly at variance with the mixed 
system of education which had so long prevailed; and taunted 
the Government with the intention to abandon it. What was 
the reply of the Government, through the Home Secretary ? 
Did he deny the charge? His words are clear and explicit. 

‘It was due to the House and to ourselves that our proposals 
with respect to university education should be made, on our re- 
sponsibility, in a form acceptable to the House and to the Roman 
Catholics of Ireland ; and we propose not to adopt that which exists, 
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but with a considerable admixture of the lay element in the govern- 
ing body to give to a Roman Catholic university a charter, and 
admit Roman Catholics to the education they desire. Does anyone 
mean to say that the Catholics of Ireland go freely to the Queen’s 
Colleges? Ido not believe that those who go there represent the 
classes who would send their sons to a Roman Catholic university. 
For myself, I have always preferred a denominationai system, whether 
of private or advanced education; and I am now supporting for 
Roman Catholics that which I would prefer for Protestants. | 
believe it would have been better if, when the Queen’s Colleges were 
founded, instead of being made unsectarian, two had been founded 
for Roman Catholics and one for Presbyterians. If our plan inter- 
fere with the Queen’s Colleges, it will be because they are not in 
harmony with the feelings of the people.’ 

Such was the policy proposed by the Government. Its 
direct operation was important as embracing two principles 
which as regarded Ireland were of vast importance: first, the 
policy of Denominational Education; and, secondly, the policy 
of Catholic Endowment. These were very large questions. 
They had often been canvassed in the House and in the 
country; but the Government thought the late Parliament 
quite competent to deal with them, or they would not have 
proposed them. But the indirect, and ulterior effects of the 
policy, stated by Lord Mayo on the part of the Government, 
embraced a much wider range; and pointed designedly and 
distinctly at the endowment of all denominations as the best, 
if not the only reply to the disendowment of all. It was not 
until Mr. Gladstone announced, amid deafening cheers, that in 
his opinion the Church of Ireland, as a State Church, must 
cease to exist, that Mr. Disraeli, finding himself caught in his 
own snare, began stealthily to withdraw himself from the 
position he had directed Lord Mayo to occupy, and to prepare 
for a denial of the competency of the Parliament to deal with 
the Irish Church, and to retort on his antagonists the favour 
to the Church of Rome which Mr. Horsman had so strongly 
rebuked. 

All this is hardly statesmanship, nor even Parliamentary 
tactics of a stamp to which we have been accustomed. That 
Lord Mayo intended to give a charter to the Catholic Uni- 
versity, and held out expectations of future endowment, is a 
matter which admits of no dispute. It is equally certain that 
he designedly shadowed forth a principle of elevation of all 
denominations by general endowment. How, then, are we to 
account for the faltering explanations which were afterwards 
attempted of these unambiguous utterances? ‘ I never used 
‘the phrase “ leveiling up,”’ said Lord Mayo. No more he 
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did. He spoke of levelling down as the worst way, and ‘ ele- 
‘yation’ and restoration as a better way. But what did he 
mean? ‘Something about the police force,’ suggested the 
Prime Minister; and the suggestion was quite as satisfactory 
as any Lord Mayo had to offer. 

The matter is of little consequence now, and we only refer 
to it as an illustration of the indirect route by which it is 
now the fashion to attempt to gain political ends. The bold 
assault which was made by Mr. Gladstone and the Opposition 
on the existence of the Irish Church took the Minister by 
surprise, and a change of front became necessary. It was 
desirable to represent the Parliament to whom these remedial 
measures were proposed, as incompetent to deal with the Irish 
difficulty. It was convenient to represent the Irish Catholic 
priesthood, to whom these gifts were offered, and who were in 
close consultation with the Government, as the insidious allies 
of the leader of the Opposition. So, without ceremony, Lord 
Mayo and his exposition, which the Cabinet had directed him 
to make, were forgotten as soon as possible; and the ground 
cleared for a free fight on the old quarrel of No Popery and 
No Surrender. 

The fight, however, was but clumsily begun, and has been 
clumsily carried on. It was difficult to maintain the incom- 
petence of the House to deal with questions on which the 
Government themselves had appealed to it. It was still more 
difficult to reconcile the Liberal speech of the Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs with the Orange speech of the Secretary for the 
Home Department. On the 31st of March the House rejected 
Lord Stanley’s motion, and resolved to go into Committee on 
Mr. Gladstone’s Resolutions by majorities of 60 and 56. On 
the 28th of April the first of the Resolutions, pledging the 
House to the disestablishment of the Irish Church, was carried 
by a majority of 65. And it then became certain that a 
Ministerial crisis was inevitable. 

This brings us to the last scene in this third act of the ex- 
piring Parliament which we mean to refer to; and it is one 
which in a constitutional point of view is the most important 
of all. The manner in which the Government and the Parlia- 
ment dealt with that crisis deserves serious attention. 

For a Government to carry on the affairs of this country, 
even for a few months, while in a minority in the House of 
Commons, is an anomaly which ought seldom to occur. It 
cannot be long protracted without loss of dignity to the Minis- 
try, and of constitutional power in the House of Commons. 
The old jealousies between the Crown and the Commons have 
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been happily set at rest ever since the Revolution by the tacit 
and traditional concession that a Government can only exist 
in power by favour of a majority of the House of Commons. 
It has no doubt happened in our political history—chiefly of 
late, and in the feebler phases of the Tory party—that a 
Government has remained in office while in a chronic state of 
minority in the House of Commons. But these have gene- 
rally been cases in which intestine divisions had broken up 
Cabinets, and office had been forced on their opponents. Sir 
Robert Peel was in that position for some months in 1835. So 
was Lord Derby in 1852, and again in 1858. But in all such 
instances there are mutual obligations to which the House and 
the Government must be held bound. The position must not 
last a day longer than the necessity for it exists, and no busi- 
ness but that essential for the public service should be trans- 
acted. It is a position of sufferance and toleration, which the 
House which suffers and tolerates may put an end to when it 
pleases ; and when it is terminated, no matter for what cause, 
the constitutional obligations on the Minister revive, and he 
must either quit his seat, or appeal to the country. 

It is a new and altogether an unconstitutional doctrine that 
a Minister, defeated by a large majority on a great question 
of Ministerial policy, may retain his office until the House 
dislodge him by a vote of want of confidence. No such doc- 
trine has ever been recognised by high authority on such 
matters. The Constitutional rule is, that a decided defeat on 
a vital question unfits the Minister from conducting the affairs 
of this country with the weight and dignity which belong to 
his position. ‘The only exception is, when there may be reason 
to think that the vote was accidental, or might be reversed. 
This is the rule in the ordinary case, when the Minister has a 
working majority. Lord Palmerston dissolved on the China 
vote. He resigned on the Conspiracy Bill vote. In neither 
of these cases, in all probability, could a vote of want of confi- 
dence have been carried against him. But he disdained to 
hold his office without the power which ought to belong to it. 
But if this be the case as regards a Minister numerically 
strong, it applies with infinitely greater force to a Minister in 
an admitted minority. As we have said, the position of such 
a Minister is in itself a violation of the Constitution, and can 
only subsist at all during the good pleasure of the Parliament 
which permits it. While the House refrains from hostile 
measures, the Minister may wind up the necessary public 
business, and prepare to take the sense of the country. But 
the moment the House pronounces, by a definite vote, against 
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a vital part of the Government policy, the constitutional treaty 
is at an end, and the position of the Minister is no longer 
constitutionally tenable. 

As we have remarked, three or four times in the century, 
since the Reform Bill, Governments have been in that position. 
We cannot recollect any previous instance. Pitt, no doubt, in 
1783, defied the majority of the House of Commons; but the 
struggle only lasted for three months, and then came the disso- 
lution. So with Peel in 1835. Lord Derby in 1852 dissolved 
after three months of office. In 1858 he was allowed by the 
House to hold office for a year, before the dissolution. But 
such a course as the present Ministry and Parliament have 
run, has never been experienced in our constitutional history. 

For two years have we had a Government in a minority in 
the House of Commons; not exis ting merely to wind up public 
affairs, but initiating measures of ereat magnitude, and assum- 
ing the power as well as the right to administer all the affairs 
of the coun try. Parliament permitted them, improperly as we 
think, to exercise the ostensible responsibility of introducing 
the Reform Bill, while it took into its own hands the real 
power and authority in regard to it. We had thus two uncon- 
stitutional elements: a Ministry in power without a majority 
in the House of Commons, and a House of Commons assuming 
the power, without the responsibility, of administration. This 
state of things has continued for two sessions; and it has not 
been the fault of the Prime Minister if it is not likely to con- 
tinue for a third. 

For the Session of 1867 the Parliament beyond question 
was responsible. But a different aspect arose in 1868. The 
Minister had propounded his Irish policy; a policy embracing, 
as we have seen, important and vital prine sales which he called 
on the House to affirm. The House deliberately rejected them, 
and affirmed the counter-propositions which were made by 
Mr. Gladstone by large majorities. The armistice, therefore, 
between the House and the Government came to an end. 
Their policy was rejected, and no constitutional course was 
open to them but to dissolve or to resign. 

We pass ,by for the present the strange confusion and con- 
tradictions which characterised the Ministerial explanations, in 
regard to the proceedings of the Government after their signal 
defeat. We also omit, for plain reasons, to do more than 
allude to the use which was made of the Queen’s name by the 
Government. Mr. Disraeli has a fanciful way of copying 
history, and doubtless thought he was Pitt, defying a hostile 
majority, and renewing the least constitutional precedents of 
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that struggle. But the Minister is alone responsible for the 
advice given to the Sovereign; and what we wish to point 
attention to is, that the Minister advised the Queen neither to 
accept their resignations, nor to dissolve Parliament. 

Such, we say, was the advice given, because this is what they 
did. As to the actual communication which took place on that 
occasion, as the Prime Minister and members of his Cabinet 
differed on that subject, it is not surprising that the fact has 
not been ascertained with accuracy. Whether the Ministry 
first resigned, and then obtained power to dissolve, or first 
asked power to dissolve, tendering their resignations if that 
were refused, cannot now be determined, because both state- 
ments were made on high authority. But that which is certain 
is, that they neither did one or other. They did not resign, 
neither did they dissolve. They treated the vote of the House 
of Commons with contempt; continued in office precisely as if 
no such vote had been passed; and Parliament is not dissolved 
at this moment. 

It was said at the time that dissolution was impossible, and 
that it was the right of the Government to test the opinion of 
the country. A dissolution, undoubtedly, although not impos- 
sible, would have been a very inconvenient and undesirable 
step. But this has often been the case on previous occasions. 
Indeed, it is more the rule than the exception. It may very 
often happen that the state of the country, or other considera- 
tions of public interest, prevent a Minister from advising the 
Sovereign to dissolve Parliament, when it would otherwise 
have been reasonable in him to appeal to the country against 
an adverse vote of the Commons. The time of year, an un- 
settled state of the public mind, our foreign relations, and a 
hundred other similar causes, might lead to that result. This 
would be a reason for the Minister resigning his office; but, as 
a reason for retaining it, such considerations were never used 
before. 

But we entirely dispute that the Minister had any right to 
claim the benefit of being in office at the dissolution of Par- 
liament. The circumstances which made a dissolution incon- 
venient then were of his own creation. He thought fit, in a 
Parliament in which he knew he was in a minority, to propose 
a measure which would make a dissolution necessary, and 
therefore he knew that if that measure was carried, he sub- 
stantially deprived himself of the remedy of an intermediate 
dissolution, That the proposal of such a measure should give 
him an indefeasible and irresponsible lease of power, 1s a 
result utterly unconstitutional. 
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But the Parliament tamely acquiesced, and acquiesced, we 
fear, because of the threat of dissolution. The Government 
ought to have resigned; and if the House had resented their 
conduct with proper spirit, they would have resigned. After 
the misty explanations given by the Government, and the 
unseemly manner in which the name of the Sovereign was 
introduced into the discussion, a vote of want of confidence 
ought to have been at once proposed, and would unquestion- 
ably have been carried. Again the golden opportunity was 
lost, and a most pernicious and unconstitutional precedent 
found a place on the Journals of the House of Commons, 

This reign of shifts and expedients is now, we trust, drawing 
to its close. But we have thought it right to recall in these 
pages events containing great elements of danger, and casting 
discredit on constitutional government. They may well be 
remembered when the next Parliament meets. It will have 
the task of restoring the standard of political action, and the 
confidence of the public in public men. ‘ The leaders of the 
‘ Conservative party,’ said Mr. Disraeli in his address in 1865, 
although they will never shrink from the responsibility of 
their acts, are not obtrusive candidates for office. PLACE 
WITHOUT POWER MAY GRATIFY THE VAIN, BUT CAN 
NEVER SATISFY A NOBLE AMBITION.’ 
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